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THE CHILDREN OF MOUNT IDA. 



" Spirit, who waftest me where'er I will. 
And seest, with finer eyes, what infants see ; 
Feeling all lovely truth. 
With the wise health of everlasting youth. 
Beyond the motes of bigotry's sick eye, 
Or the blind feel of false philosophy-^ 
O Spirit, O Muse of mine, 
Frank, and quick-dimpled to all social glee, 
And yet most sylvan of the earnest Nine— 
O take me now, and let me stand 
On some such lovely land. 
Where I may feel me as I please, 
In dells among the trees." 

In very ancient times there dwelt, among the 
Phrygian hUls, an old shepherd and shephenless, 
named Mygdomus and Arisba. From youth they 
had tended flocks and herds on the Idean moun- 
tains. Their only child, a blooming boy of six 
years, had been killed by falling from a precipice. 
Arisba^s heart oyerflowed with maternal instinct, 
which she yearned inexpressibly to lavish on some 
object ; but though they laid many offerings on the 
altars of the gods, with fervent supplications, there 
came to them no other child. 

Thus years passed in loneliness, until one day, 
when Mygdomus searched for his scattered flock 
among the hills, he found a babe sleeping under 
the shadow of a plane-tree. The grass bore no 
marks of footsteps, and how long he had lain there 
it was impossible to conjecture. The shepherd 
shouted aloud, but heard only echoes in the soli- 
tude of the mountains. He took the child tenderly 
in his arms, and conveyed it to Arisba, who re- 
ceived it gladly, as an answer to her prayers. They 
nurtured him with goat's milk, and brought him 
up among the breezes of the hills, and tiie boy 
grew in strength and beauty. Arisba cherished 
him with exceeding love, but still her heart was not 
quite satisfied. 

'^ If he had but a sister to play with him," said 
she, « it would be so pleasant here under the trees." 

The boy was three years old, and beautiful as a 
morning in spring, when his foster-parents carried 
him down to the pkuns, to a great festival of Bac- 
chus, held during the vintage. It was a scene of 
riot and confusion ; but the shepherd loved thus 
to vary the loneliness of his mountain life, and 
Arisba fondly desired to show her handsome boy. 



with his profusion of dark glossy curls bound in a 
fillet of ivy and grape leaves. Her pride was 
abundantly satisfied^ for everywhere among the 
crowd the child attracted attention. When the 
story was told of his being found in the mountain 
forest, the women said he must have been bom of 
Apollo and Aurora, for only they could produce 
such beauty. This gossip reached the ears of an 
old woman, who came hobbling on her crutch to 
look at the infant prodigy. 

" By the Adorable ! he m a handsome boy," said 
she ; " but come with me, and I too will show you 
something for the Mother of Love to smile upon." 

She led the way to her daughter, who, seated 
under a tree, apart from the multitude, tended a 
sleeping babe. 

" By the honey sweet ! isn't sTie pretty, too ?" 
exclaimed the old woman, pointing to the lovely 
infant, whose rosy lips were slowly moving, as if 
she suckled in her dreams. " My son, who hunts 
among the hills, found her on tibe banks of the 
Cebrenus, with one little foot dipped in the stream. 
Methinks the good Mountain Mother scatters 
children on our Phrygian hills, as abundant as the 
hyacinths." 

** Then she is not your own I " eagerly inquired 
Arisba. 

** No ; and, pretty as she is, I do not want her, 
for I have ten. But what can I do I One must 
not leave babes to be devoured by wild beasts." 

" give her to me," cried Arisba : ** My boy so 
needs a playmate.". 

The traii^er was readily made ; and the child- 
loving matron, rejoicing in her new treasure, soon 
aiter left the revellers, and slowly wended her way 
back to the silent hills. 

A cradle of bark and lichen, suspended between 
two young olive-trees, held the babe, while Arisba, 
seated on a rock, sung as she plied the distaff. 
The boy at her side built small altars of stones, or 
lay at fiill length on the grass, listening to the 
gurgling brook, or watching the shadows at their 
play. Thus peacefully grew these httle ones, 
amid all harmonies of sight and sound ; and the 
undisturbed beauty of nature, like a pervading 
soul, fashioned their outward growth into fair pro- 
portions and a gliding grace. 

For a long time they had no names. They were 
like unrecorded wild flowers, known at sight, on 
which the heart heaps all sweet epithets. Their 
foster-parents spoke of them to strangers as the 



Forest-found, and the Biyer-child. A lovelier 
picture could not be imagined, than these fair 
children, wreathing their favourite kid with gar- 
lands, under the shadow of the trees, or splashing 
about, like infant Naiades, in the mountain brook. 
On the hill side, near their rustic home, was a goat's 
head and horns, bleached by sun and winds. It had 
been placed on a pole to scare the crows ; and as 
it stood there many a year, the myrtle had grown 
round it, and the clematis wreathed it with flowery 
festoons, like the architectural ornaments of a 
temple. A thrush had built her nest between the 
horns ; and a little rill gushed from the rock, in a 
cleft of which the pole was fastened. Here the 
boy loved to scoop up water for his little playmate 
to drink from his hand ; and as they stood thus 
under the vines, they seemed like children of the 
gods. But the most beautiful sight was to see 
them kneeling hand in hand before the altar of 
Cybele, in the grove, with wreaths about their 
heads and garlands in their hands, while the setting 
sun sprinkled gold among thfl>||h " dow-foliage on the 
pure white marble. Always they were together. 
When the boy was strong enough to bend a bow, 
the girl ran ever by his side to carry his arrows ; 
and then she had a smaller arrow for herself, with 
which she would shoot the flowers from their stems, 
as skilfully as Cupid himself. 

As they grew older, they came under the law of 
utility ; but this likewise received a poetic charm 
from their free and simple mode of life. While 
the lad tended the flocks, the maiden sat on a rock 
at his feet, spinning busily while she sang summer 
melodies to the warblings of his flute. Sometimes, 
when each tended flocks on separate hills, they 
relieved the weary hours by love messages sent 
through the air on the wings of music. His 
Phrygian flute questioned her with bold bright 
voice, and sweetly answered her Lydian pipe, in 
mellow tones, taking their rest in plaintive cadences. 
Sometimes they jested sportively with each other ; 
asking mischievous questions in fragments of musi- 
cal phrases, the language of which could be inter- 
preted only by themselves. But more firequently 
they spoke to each other deeper things than either 
of tiiem comprehended ; struggling aspirations to- 
wards the infinite, rising and lowering like tongues 
of flame ; half-uttered, impassioned prophecies of 
emotions not yet bom ; and the wailing voice of 
sorrows as yet unknown. 

In the maiden especially was the vague but 
intense expression of music observable. In fact, 
her whole being was vivacious and impressible in 
the extreme ; and so transparent were her senses, 
that the separation between earthly and spiritual 
existence seemed to be of the thinnest and clearest 
crystal. All noises were louder to her than to 
others, and images invisible to them were often 
painted before her on the air, with a most perfect 
distinctness of outline and bxilliancy of colouring. 
This kind of spirit-life was indicated in her face 
and form. Her exquisitely beautiful countenance 
was remarkably lucid, and her deep blue eyes, 
shaded with very long dark fringes, had an intense 
expression, as if some spirit from tiie inner shrine 
looked through them. Her voice was wonderfully 
full of melo^ous inflexions, but even in its hap- 
piest utterance had a constant tendency to slide 
mto sad modulations. The outline of her slight 
figure swayed gracefully to every motion, like a 



young birch tree to the breath of gentle winds ; 
and its undulations might easily suggest the idea of 
beauty bom of the waves. 

Her companion had the perfection of physical 
beauty. A figure slender but vigorous ; a free, 
proud carriage of the head, glowing complexion, 
sparkling eyes, voluptuous mouth, and a pervading 
expression of self-satisfaction and joy in his own 
existence. A nature thus strong and ardent, of 
course exercised a powerful influence over her 
higher but more ethereal and susceptible life. 
Then, too, the constant communion of glances and 
sounds, and the subtle influence of atmosphere and 
scenery, had so intertwined their souls, that emo- 
tions in the stronger were felt by the weaker, in 
vibrations audible as a voice. Near or distant, 
the nuuden felt whether her companion's mood 
were gay or sad ; and she divined his thoughts with 
a clearness that sometimes made him more than 
half afraid. 

Of course they loved each other long before they 
knew what love was ; and with them innocence 
had no need of virtue. Placed in outward circum- 
stances so harmonious with nature, they were 
drawn toward each other by an attraction as pure 
and unconscious as the flowers. They had no 
secrets from their good foster-mother ; and she, 
being reverent towards the gods, told them that 
their union must be preceded by offerings to Juno, 
and solemnised by mutual promises. She made a 
marriage feast for them, in her humble way, and 
crowned the door-posts with garlands. Life passed 
blissfully there, in the bosom of the deeply- wooded 
hills. Two souls that are sufficient to each other — 
sentiments, affections, passions, thoughts, all blend- 
ing in love's harmony — are earth's most perfect 
medium of heaven. Through them the angels 
come and go continually, on missions of love to all 
the lower forms of creation. It is the halo of these 
heavenly visitors that veils the earth in such a 
golden glory, and makes every littie flower smile 
its blessing upon lovers. And these innocent ones 
were in such harmony with Nature in her peaceful 
spring time ! The young kids, browmng on the 
almond blossoms, stopped and listened to their flutes, 
and came ever nearer, till they looked in the eyes 
of the wedded ones. And when the sweet sounds 
died away into silence, the birds took up the strain 
and sang tTieir salutation to the marriage principle 
of the lihiverse. 

Thus months passed on, and neither heart felt 
an unsatisfied want. They were known to each 
other by many endearing names, but the foster^ 
parents usually called them Corythus and CEnone. 
These names were everywhere cut into the rocks, 
and carved upon the trees. Sometimes, the child- 
Hke girl would ask, nothing doubting of the answer, 
** Will you love me thus when I am as old as our 
good Arisba \ " And he would twine flowers in 
the rich braids of her golden hair, as he fondly 
answered, " May the Scamander flow back to its 
source if ever I cease to love my CEnone." That 
there were other passions in the world than love, 
they neither of them dreamed. But one day Cory- 
thus went down into the plains in search of a 
milk-white bull, that had strayed from the herd. 
He was returmng with the animal, when he en- 
countered a troop of hunters, from tiie city on the 
other side of the river. The tramp of their horses 
and the glitter of their spears frightened the bull, 
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and he plunged madly into the waves of the Sca- 
mander. The uncommon beauty of the powerful 
beast, and his fiery strength, attracted attention. 
Some of the hunters dismounted to assist in bring- 
ing him out of the river, and with many praises, 
inquired to whom he belonged. The shepherd 
answered their questions with a graceful diffidence^ 
that drew some admiration upon himself. As the 
troop rode away, he heard one of them say, •* By 
Apollo's quiver ! that magnificent bull must be the 
one in wluch Jupiter disguised himself to carry off 
Europa." 

'^ Yes," replied another, ^' and that handsome 
rustic might be Ganymede in disguise." 

A glow of pleasure mantled the cheeks of Cory- 
thus. He stood for a moment proudly caressing 
the neck and head of the superb animal, and gazed 
earnestly after the hunters. The adventure made 
a strong impression on his mind ; for by the bra- 
zen helmets and shields, richly embossed with 
silver, he rightly conjectured that they who had 
spoken thus of lum were princes of lUum. From 
that day he dressed himself more carefully, and 
often looked at the reflection of himself in the 
mountain pool. Instead of hastening to CEnone, 
when they had by any chance been separated for a 
few hours, he (rfien lingered long, to gaze at the 
distant towers of Ilium, glittering in the setting 
sun. The scene was indeed surpassingly fair. The 
Scamander flowed silverly through a verdant valley 
girdled by an amphitheatre of richly-wooded moun- 
tains. Europe and Asia smiled at each other across 
the bright waters of the JEge&a, while the lovely 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos slept at their feet. 
But it was not the beauty of the scene which chiefly 
attracted his youthful imagination. The spark of 
ambition had fallen into his breast, and his shep- 
herd life now seemed unmanly and dull. CEnone 
soon felt this ! for the usuaUy quick perception of 
love was rendered still more keen by her peculiar 
impressibility to spiritual influence. For the first 
time, in her innocent and happy Hfe, came con- 
scious sadness without a defined reason, and un- 
satisfied feelings that took no name. She gave out 
the whole of her soul, and not being all received, 
the backward stroke of unabsorbed affection struck 
on her heart with mournful echoes. It made her 
uneasy, she knew not why, to hear Corythus talk 
of the princes of Ilium, with their dazzUng crests 
and richly-embroidered girdles. It seemed as if 
these princes, somehow or other, came between 
her and her love. She had always been remark- 
able for the dreaming power, and in her present 
state of mind this mysterious gift increased. Her 
senses, too, became more acute. A nerve seemed 
to be thrust out at every pore. She started at the 
slightest sound, and often, when others saw nothing, 
she would exclaim — 

'^ Look at that beautiful bird, with feathers like 
the rainbow ! " 

The kind foster-mother lud all these things to 
her heart. Something of reverence, tinged with 
fear, mixed with her love for this dear child of her 
adoption. She said to her husband : 

^' Perhaps she is the daughter of Apollo, and he 
will endow her with the gift of prophecy, as they 
say he has the beautiful princess Cassandra^ in the 
royal halls of Ilium." 

The attention of Corythus was quite otherwise 
employed. All his leisure moments were spent in 



making clubs and arrows. He often went down 
into the pkdns, to join the young men in wrestling- 
matches, running, leaping, throwing of quoits. In 
all games of agility or strength, he soon proved his 
superiority so decidedly that they ceased to excite 
him. Then he joined hunting parties, and in con- 
tests with wild beasts he signalised himself by such 
extraordinary boldness and skill, that in sdl the 
country round he came to be known by the name 
of Alexander, or the Defender. 

The echo of his fame flattered the pride of his 
foster-father, who often predicted for him a career 
of greatness ; but poor CEnone wept at these 
periods of absence, which became more and more • 
frequent. She concealed her tears from him, how- 
ever, and eagerly seized every little moment of 
sunshine to renew their old happiness. But of all 
the sad tasks of poor humanity, it is the most sor- 
rowful to welcome ghosts of those living joys that 
once embraced us with the warmest welcome. To 
an earnest and passionate nature it seems almost 
better to be hated, than to be less beloved. CEnone 
would not beHeve that the sympathy between them 
was less perfect than it had been ; but the anxious 
inquiry and the struggling hope were gradually 
weakening her delicate frame ; and an event 
occurred which completely deranged her nervous 
organisation. One day they had both been tend- 
ing flocks on the hills, and had fallen asleep in the 
shade of a gigantic oak. When they awoke, the 
flock had wandered away, and they went in search 
of them. Twilight drew her cloud-curtain earlier 
than usual, and only a solitary star was here and 
there visible. Bewildered by the uncertain light, 
they lost their way, and were obliged to trust to 
the sagacity of their dog. The sky, through the 
thickly interlacing boughs of gigantic trees, looked 
down upon them solemnly ; bushes here and there 
started forth, like spectral shadows, across their 
path ; and their faithful dog now and then uttered 
a long howl, as if he felt the vicinity of some evil 
beast. GEkione was overcome with exceeding fear. 
The wind among the trees distressed her with its 
wailing song ; and her acute senses detected other 
sounds in the distance, long before they reached 
the ear of her companion. 

^' Ha ! what is that \ " she exclaimed, clinging 
more closely to his arm. 

'* 'Tis only the evening wind," he replied. 

" Don't you hear it I " she said : ** It is a horri- 
ble noise, like the roar of Hons. Ah, dear Cory- 
thus, the wild beasts will devour us." 

He stood and listened intently. 

"I hear nothing," said he, "but the Dryads 
whispering among the trees, and pulling green gar- 
lands from the boughs. Your ears deceive you, 
dearest." 

There was silence for a few moments ; and then, 
with a faint shriek, she exclaimed : 

" Oh, did'nt you hear that frightful clash ? The 
dog heard it. Hark ! how he growls." 

For some time, Corythus insisted that there 
were no other sounds than those common to even- 
ing. But at last a deep roar, mingled with howls, 
came through the air too distinctly to be mistaken. 
CEnone trembled in every joint, and the perspira- 
tion stood in large drops on her lips and forehead. 
The sounds grew louder and louder. Booming 
timbrels were answered with the sharp clash of 
cymbals, and at every pause of the rolling drums 
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the Phrygian pipe moaned on the winds. The 
roars, shrieks and howls of a furious multitude 
rent the air with fierce discords, and the eartli 
shook as with the tramp of an army. As they 
passed by, the glare of their torches came up from 
below, and cast fantastic gleams on the dark foliage 
of the firs. 

** The gods be praised," said Corythus, ** these 
are no wild beasts ; but the Corybantes on their 
way to the temple of Cybele. The sounds are 
awful indeed ; but the Mountain Mother has been 
kind to us, dear CEnone ; for by the route they 
have taken I see that the good dog has guided us 
right, and we are not far from our home." 

He received no answer and could hear no 
breathing. He felt the arm that clutched him so 
convulsively, and found it cold and rigid. Fitful 
flashes of lurid light gleamed ever and anon in the 
distance ; the hills echoed the roar of Cybele's 
lions, and the passionate clang of cymbals pierced 
into the ear of night. There was no hope of mak- 
ing his voice heard through the uproar; so he 
tenderly lifted his fair burden and bore it vigor- 
ously down the steep hill, pausing now and then to 
take breath. At last, his eyes were greeted by the 
welcome sight of Mygdomus with a torch, anxiously 
looking out for them. CEnone's terror, and its 
consequences, were briefly explained, and quickly 
as possible they carried her into the dweUing. 

The swoon continued so long, that it seemed like 
death ; but at last she opened her eyes, gazed 
around with an unconscious stare, and soon fell 
into a deep sleep. The next morning she ap- 
peared exceedingly weak, and there was a strange 
expression about her eyes. She so earnestly be- 
sought Corythus not to leave her, that the old 
shepherd and his wife proposed to go forth with 
the flocks ; and it was agreed to call them, in case 
of need, by a shrill summons on the pipe. But 
CEnone, though much exhausted, and nervously 
sensitive to light and sound, slept most of the time 
quietly. Corythus had in his hand a branch of 
laurel ; and to amuse her waking moments, he 
wove a garland of the leaves and playfully wreathed 
it round her head. Her eyes lighted up with a 
singular inward radiance, and she exclaimed joy- 
fully, " I like that. It makes me feel strong." 

Corythus gazed anxiously into her eyes, and a 
superstitious fear crossed hi6 mind that she had in 
some way offended the dread goddess Cybele, and 
been punished with insanity. But she smiled so 
sweetly on him, and spoke so coherently, that he 
soon dismissed the fear. An insect buzzed about 
her head, and he moved his hand slowly up and 
down, to keep it away. When he paused, she 
said: 

" Do that again. It is soothing and pleasant." 

He continued the motion, and with a delighted 
smile, she said : 

'' Ah, the laurel bough has golden edges, and 
there are rays about your head, like a sinning 
crown." 

The smile was still on her lips, when she sunk 
into a profound slumber. But when he rose and 
attempted to go out, she said, imploringly : 

<« Oh, don't leave me !" 

Yet she still seemed in the deepest possible 
sleep. 

" CEnone, do you see me ?" he asked. 

'* Yes, I see you on a hill where there is a marble 



temple. There are three very beautiful women, 
and they all beckon to you." 

'* What do they ask of me 1" said he. 

^ They ask of you to say which is the fairest 
One offers you a king's crown if you decide for 
her; another holds forth a gUttering spear, and 
says she will make you the most renowned warrior 
in the world; the other offers a myrtle wreath, 
and says, ' Decide in my £&vour, and you shall 
marry the most beautifiil princess in the world.' " 

" I choose the myrtle," said Corythus ; ** but 
this is an odd dream." 

'^ It is not a dream," replied GEkione. 

" Are you not asleep, then 1 " 

'' Yes, I am asleep ; the motion of your hands 
put me to sleep, and if you move that hazel twig 
over my face, it will wake me." 

He waved the twig, and her eyes opened imme- 
diately; but when questioned, she said she had 
seen no marble temple, and no beautiful women. 

This incident made an indelible impression ^n 
the mind of Corythus. He merely told the foster- 
parents that she had talked in her sleep, and had 
at times looked very strangely. But, within him- 
self, he pondered much upon what she had said 
concerning the beautiful princess. Some days 
after, when he and GElnone were out on the hill- 
side, he told her what she had said of the motion 
of his hands, and the effect of the hazel twig ; but 
an undefined feeling led him to forbear mention- 
ing her prophecy that he would marry the most 
beautiful princess in the world. 

She answered, playfully : 

'^ Move your hands over my head again, and see 
if I shall fall asleep." 

He did so, and in a few minutes, she said : 

" Ah, all the leaves on the trees now wear a 
golden edge, the flowers radiate light, there is a 
shining crown around your head, and from your 
fingers dart lines of fire. Dear Corythus, this is 
like what the minstrel sung of the Argonauts, when 
they were benighted, and Apollo's bow cast bright 
gleams along the shore, and sparkled on the waves." 

She continued to talk of the beautiful appearance 
more and more drowsily, and in a few minutes 
sunk into slumber. Corythus watched the statue- 
like stillness of her features, and the singularly 
impressive beauty of their expression. It was 
unlike anything he had ever seen. A glorious 
light beamed from the countenance, but it shone 
through, not on it ; like a rose-coloured lamp within 
a vase of alabaster. For a few moments he was 
top much awed to interrupt the silence. There 
was something divine in her loveliness, as she lay 
there peacefully under the whispering foliage, while 
the breezes gently raised her golden ringlets. But 
curiosity was too powerful to be long subdued by 
reverence ; and Corythus at last asked : 

^ CEnone, where is the beautiful princess whom 
I shall marry 1 " 

After a pause, she replied : 

" In a fair city girdled by verdant hills, far 
south from here, toward the setting sun." 

** Do you see her ?" he asked. 

^ Yes. She is in a magnificent palace, the walls 
of which are ivory inlaid with golden vines, and 
grapes of amber. Beneath her feet is spread a 
rich green cloth, embroidered with flowers. A 
handmaid is kneeling before her, with a shining 
silver vase, twined round with golden serpents. 
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and heaped with fine purple wool. Another sits 
at her feet, with the infant princess in her arms." 

" She is married, then 1 " 

^< She is the famous Helena, of whose many 
lovers the minstrels sing, and who was married to 
Menelaus, king of Laconia.'' 

** How does she look V* 

^ Majestic as Juno, and beautiful as Venus. 
She has large dark glowing eyes, a proud but very 
beautiful mouth, and neck and shoulders as white 
as ivory. Her glossy brown hair is bound round 
the forehead wi£ a golden fillet, and falls in waves 
almost to her feet. She is very beautiful, and very 
vain of her beauty." 

^ How then is it that she will consent to marry 
me, a poor shepherd ? " 

*^ You are the son of a king ; and when she sees 
you, she will think you the most beautiful of men." 

** / the son of a king I Dearest CEnone, tell me ' 
of what king 1 " 

« Of Priam, king of Troy." 

" How then came I on Mount Ida 1 " 

" The night you were bom, your mother dreamed 
of a torch that set all Ilium on fire. The dream 
troubled her, and she told it to the king, her hus- 
band. He sunmioned the soothsayers, and they 
told him that the babe which was bom would cause 
the destruction of the city. While your mother 
slept, the king gave you to his favourite slave, 
Archelaus, wiSi orders to strangle you. But he 
had not the heart to do it, and so he left you under 
a plane-tree on Mount Ida, and prayed the gods to 
send some one to save you." 

" Shall I be happy with the beautiful princess 1 " 

** You shall have joy, but much, much more 
sorrow. She will bring destruction oih you ; and 
you will come to (Enone to die." 

Being further questioned, she said she knew the 
healing virtues of all herbs, and the antidotes for 
all poisons. 

Gorythus walked slowly back and forth, with 
folded arms, revolving all that had been uttered. 
Could it be that those handsome princes of Ilium 
were his brothers I And the lovely Helena, the 
renown of whose beauty had even reached the ears 
of shepherds on these distant hills, could she ever 
be his wife 1 

He paused and gazed on (Enone, and compared 
in his mind her innocent spiritual beauty witii the 
voluptuous picture she had given of Helena ; and 
there arose within him a vague longing for the 
unknown one. 

** Wake me ! wake me !" exclaimed the sleeper: 
" there is a strange pain in my heart." 

Marvelling much, and blushing at his own 
thoughts, he hastily woke her. He felt an un- 
willingness to reveal what she had uttered ; and 
she was satisfied when told that she had talked in- 
coherently of the splendours of a palace. From 
that day he often tried the experiment, and was 
never satisfied with hearing of her visions. 

It was a sad task of this fair prophetess, thus 
unconsciously to paint the image of a rival in 
the heart of him she loved. And though there 
remained in the waking state no remembrance of 
the revelations made, yet the effect of them gave 
a more plaintive tone to her whole existence. The 
angelic depth of expression increased in her beau- 
tiful eyes, and evermore looked out through a 
transparent veil of melancholy ; for she fdt the 



estrangement of her beloved Corythus, though she 
knew it not. In fact, his wayward behaviour 
attracted the attention of even good old Arisba. 
Moody and silent, or irritable and impetuous, he 
no longer seemed Hke the loving and happy youth, 
whom she had doated on from his infancy. Some- 
times he would hurl the heaviest stones, with might 
and main, down the sides of the mountain, or 
wrench the smaller trees up by the roots. He was 
consumed by a feverish restlessness, that could 
find no sufficient outward expression ; a fiery 
energy that knew not how to expend itself. Into 
the smallest occasions of play or labour he threw 
such vehemence and volcanic force, that Arisba 
jestingly said, " We will call you no more Corythus, 
but Coeculus, who is said to have been born of a 
spark from Vulcan's forge." 

To (Enone, his conduct was wayward in the ex- 
treme. Sometimes he seemed to foiget that she 
was in existence ; and then, as if reproaching him- 
self, he treated her with a lavishness of love that 
laid her weeping on his bosom. Then she would 
look up, smiling through her tears, and say, " You 
do love me still ? I know not what to make of you, 
dear Corythus. Your love seems like the Scaman- 
der, that has two sources, one warm and the other 
cold. But you do love me ; do you not ? " 

The allusion to two sources brought a faint flush 
to his cheek ; and when he kissed her, and said 
" I do," her listening spirit heard a broken echo in 
the answer. 

Thus was life passing with them, when a mes- 
senger from King Priam came to obtain the white 
buU, which had been so much admired by the 
hunters. There was to be a gladiatorial contest in 
Ilium, and the king had promised to the victor the 
most beautiful buU that could be found on Mount 
Ida. Corythus proudly replied that he would not 
give up the noble animal, unless he were allowed 
to enter the lists for the prize. Mygdomus, fear- 
ing the royal displeasure, remonstrated with him, 
and reminded him that the contest was for princes 
and great men, and not for shepherds and rustics. 
But Corythus persisted that on such terms only 
would he send away the pride of their herds. The 
courier departed, and returned next day with a 
message from the king, saying he liked the bold 
spirit of the youth, and would gladly admit into 
the lists one so famous for courage and skill. 

Poor CEnone could not overcome her reluctance 
to have him go. There had always been in her 
mind an uncomfortable feeling with regard to those 
princes of Ilium ; and now it returned with re- 
doubled force. But alas, in those mysterious sleeps 
she prophesied victory and glory, and thus kindled 
higher tiian ever the flame of ambition within his 
breast. 

At last the important day arrived ; and with 
throbbing hearts the shepherd-family saw their 
young gladiator depart for the contest. He drew 
(Enone to his heart and kissed her aflectionately ; 
but when they parted, he did not stop to look 
back, as he used to do in those blissful days when 
their souls were fused into one. With vigorous, 
joyful leaps, he went bounding down the sides of 
the mountain. (Enone watched his graceful figure 
as he swung lightiy from the trunk of a young olive 
tree, down into the plain below. When she could 
no longer see even a moving speck in the distance, 
she retired tearfully, to tend the flocks alone. All 
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that day her eyes were fixed sadly on the towers of 
Ilium, and the thought ever present was, *' He did 
not look back upon me when we parted." 

He promised to return on the third day; but 
the fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth passed, and 
still he came not. Moimifully,mom*nfully, wailed 
(Enone's pipe, and there came no answer now, but 
sad echoes from the lulls. 

^ What can have become of him ! " said Arisba, 
when the evening of the fourth day closed. 
^ Surely, if harm had happened to him, they would 
send a messenger." 

'^ He is either dead, or he has tasted the waters 
of Argjrra, which make people forget those they 
love," said CEInone ; and as ^e spoke hot tears fell 

on the thread she spun. 

• • « * • 

How had it fared meanwhile with Corjrthus ! 
Victor in aU the games, his beauty and his strength 
called forth shouts of applause. One after another 
of the king's sons were obliged to yield to his 
superior vigour and skill. At last came the athletic 
and hitherto unconquered Hector. After a fierce 
protracted struggle, the shepherd of Ida over- 
threw him also. Enraged at being conquered b v a 
youth of such inferior birth, he started on his feet 
and rushed after him, in a paroxysm of wrath. 
Corythus, to elude his fury, passed through a gate 
which led into the inner court of the p^ace. It 
chanced that queen Hecuba and her daughter Cas- 
sandra were there, when he rushed in, and panting 
threw himself on the altar of Jupiter for protec- 
tion. Hecuba flung her mantle over him, and 
summoned a slave to bring him water. Cassandra, 
gazing earnestly at the youthful stranger, ex- 
claimed : 

^< How like he is to my mother, as I first remem- 
ber her 1 " 

The queen inquired his age, and Cassandra, 
listening to his answer, said : 

" If my brother Paris had lived, such also would 
have been his years." 

** Fair Princess," replied Corythus, " an oracle 
has told me that I am he. Is Archelaus yet alive ? 
If so, I pray you let him be summoned, and in- 
quire of him whether he destroyed the infant 
Paris." 

The old slave, being questioned, fell on his knees 
and confessed that he had left itie babe under a 
plane-tree, on Mount Ida, and that he had after- 
wards seen him in the hut of Mygdomus. With a 
cry of joy, Hecuba threw herselif into the arms of 
her beautiful, her long-lost son. Slaves brought 
water for his feet, and spread rich carpets before 
him. They clothed him in royal robes, and there 
was feasting and rejoicing, and magnificent proces- 
sions to the temples, and costly sacrifices to the 
gods. Brothers and sisters caressed him, and he 
was attended by beautiful bond-women, whose 
duty it was to obey his every wish. Electra, a 
handsome Greek girl, with glowing cheeks and 
eyes of fire, brought water for his hands in vases 
of silver ; while Artaynta, a graceful Persian, with 
kiss-inviting lips, and sleepy oriental eyes, always 
half-veiled by their long silken fringes, knelt to 
pour perfumes on his feet. Thus surrounded by 
love and splendour, the dazzled youth forgot 
(Enone. It was not until the fourth day of his 
residence in the palace, that the new prince began 
to think how anxious must be the humble heai*ts 



that loved him on Mount Ida. Should he raise 
(Enone to his own royal rank! She was un- 

Suestionably lovely enough to grace a throne ; but 
iie famous Spartan queen had taken possession of 
his imagination, and he was already devising some 
excuse to visit the court of Menelaus. He had not 
courage to reveal these feelings to CEnone ; and a 
selfish wish to screen himself &om embarrassment 
and pain induced him to send Archelaus to convey 
the news, with munificent presents to his foster- 
parents and his wife^ and a promise that he would 
come hereafter. 

When (Enone heard the unexpected tidings, she 
fell into a swoon more deadly than the one she 
had experienced on the night of Cybele's proces- 
sion. She knew that her feelings could not have 
changed to'^nlurd Corythus, had ue Fates offered 
her &e throne of the world ; but she felt that it 
might be otherwise with him. Weary weeks passed, 
and still he came not. CEnone, wakeful and ner- 
vous, at last asked the foster-mother to try to 
soothe her into sleep, as Corythus had formerly 
done. Under this influence aU the objects aronnd 
her agiun radiated Ught ; and when the mysterioas 
slum^r veiled her senses, she entered we royal 
palace of Priam, and saw her beloved. Sometimes 
she described him as reclining on a crimson couch, 
while Electra brought him wine in golden goblets. 
At other times, Artaynta knelt before lum and 
played on her harp, while he twined the long ring- 
lets of her glossy hair. At last she said he was 
fitting out a fleet, and would soon sail away. 

When Arisba asked where he would go, she 
answered : 

^^ He says he is going to Salamis to redeem the 
Princess Hesione, who was carried away prisoner 
by the Greeks ; but his real object is to visit the 
beautiful queen of Sparta, whom I told him he 
would marry." 

** Poor child ! " thought Arisba, " then it was thou 
thyself that kindled strauge fires in his bosom. 
What wrong hast thou done, in thy innocent Ufe, 
that the gods should thus punish thee 1 " 

In her waking hours, (Enone asked eager ques- 
tions concerning all she had said in her state of 
inner consciousness. 

" Oh, if I could only see him again ! " she would 
exclaim with moumiul impatience. <'To have 
these painted visions, and to retain no memory of 
them — ^this is worse than the doom of Tantalus. 
Oh, how could he forget me so easily ? We who 
have slept in the same cradle, and so often folded 
each other in mutual love. I could not thus have 
forgotten Aim." 

She invented many projects of going to Ilium in 
disguise, that she might at least look upon him 
once more. But timidity and pride restrained her. 

^ The haughty ones will scorn a poor shepherd 
girl," she said ; ^^ and he will be ashamed to call 
me his wife. I will not follow him who wishes to 
leave me. It would break my heart to see him 
caressing another's beauty. Yet if I could only 
see him, even with another folded to his heart ! 
Oh, ye gods, if I could only see him again ! " 

Arisba Ustened to these ravings with deep com- 
passion. 

" Poor child !" she would say, " when thou wert 
bom, the Loves sneezed to thee from the unlucky 
side." 

(Enone would fain have been in heivmysterious 
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sleep half the time ; so eager was she to receive 
tidings from Corythus. But Arisba had not the 
leisure to spare, nor did she think such constant 
excitement favourable to the health of her darling 
child. Already her thin form was much attenu- 
ated, aad her complexion had the pale trans- 
parency of a spirit. But the restlessness, induced 
by hearing no news of her beloved, had a worse 
effect upon her nerves than the excitement caused 
by her visions. So day by day, Arisba tried to 
soothe her wretchedness, by producing the sleep, 
and afterward repeating to. her what Ae had said. 
In this strange way, all that occurred at the palace 
in Ilium was known in the hut on Mount Ida. 
The departure of the young prince for Salamis, 
the gorgeous fleet, with gay streamers and gilded 
prows, the crowd about the shores waving gar- 
lands, were all described in the liveliest manner. 
But CEnone's sadness was not deepened by this 
event. Corythus had been previously separated 
from her, more completely than if he had already 
passed into the wond of spirits. One only hope 
consoled her misery ; her own prophecy tiiat he 
would come to her to die. 

Arisba was rejoiced to discover that her darling 
would soon become a mother. She trusted this 
would resuscitate withering affections, by creating 
a visible link between her desolate heart and the 
being she so fondly loved. And the first glance of 
the young mother upon her innocent babe did 
seem to renew the fountains of her life. She named 
the boy Corythus, and eagerly watched his growing 
beauty, to catch some likeness of his father. But 
the child had been bom under influences too sad 
to inherit his father's vigorous &ame, or his bound- 
ing, joyous, volatile spirit. His nature was deep 
and loving, like his mother's, and he had her 
plaintive, prophetic eye& But his rosy mouth, the 
very bow of Cupid, was the image of his father's. 
And oh, with what a passionate mixture of mater- 
nal fondness and early romantic love, did poor 
(Enone press it to her own pale lips ! 

Less frequently now she sought the relief of 
supernatural sleep ; and when she did, it was not 
always followed by visions. But at various times 
she saw her beloved in Sparta, weaving garlands 
for the beautiful queen, or playing upon his flute 
while he reclined at her feet. 

** She loi^ him not," said the sleeper ; '* but his 
beauty and his flattery please her, and she will 
return with him. It will prove a fatal day for 
him, and for Ilium." 

When little Corythus was a year old, the fleet 
returned frcnn Greece, bearing Paris and his beau- 
tiful Spartan queen. (Enone was, of course, aware 
of this event, long before the rumour was re- 
ported to Mygdomus by neighbouring sliepherda 
A feverish excitement returned upon her ; the old 
intense desire to see the loved one. But still she 
was restrained by fear and womanly pride. She 
jnade unseen visits to the palace, as before, and 
told of Paris for ever at the feet of his queenly 
bride, playing upon his silver lyre, while she de- 
corated his curling tresses with garlands. 

Again and again, the question rose in (Enone's 
mind, whether the forgetful one would love her 
fair child, if he could see him ; and month by 
month the wish grew stronger to show him this 
son of their love. Little Corythus was about two 
years old, when she foretold immediate war with 



the Grecian states, enraged at the abduction of 
queen Helena. When this was repeated to her^ 
she said to herself : 

<' If I go not soon, the pUun will be filled with 
warriors, and it will be dangerous to venture 
there." 

She kept l^er purpose secret ; but one morning, 
when she and the Uttle ope were out alone upon the 
hiUs, she disguised herself in some of Arisba's old 
robes, and went forth to Ilium, hoping to gain 
entrance to the palace under the pretence of having 
herbs to sell. But when she came within sight of 
the stately edifice, her resolution almost failed. 
A slave, who was harnessing two superb white 
horses to a glittering chariot, demanded what she 
wanted ; and when she timidly told her errand, 
he showed her an inner quadrangular court, and 
pointed out the apartments of the women. As she 
stood hesitating, gazing on the magnificent marble 
columns and gUded lattices, Paris himself came 
down the steps, encircling Helen with his arm. It 
was the first time she had looked upon him since 
he left her, in rustic garb, without pausing to look 
back upon her. Now, he wore sparkling sandals, 
and a mantle of Tyrian purple, with large clasps of 
gold. His bride was clothed in embroidered Sido- 
nian garments, of the richest fashion, and a long 
flowing veil, of shining texture, was fastened about 
her head by a broad band of embossed gold. Poor 
(Enone slunk away, abashed and confounded in the 
presence of their regal beauty ; and her heart sank 
within her, when she saw those well-remembered 
eyes gazing so fondly upon her splendid rival. 
But when the slave brought the chariot to the 
gate, she tried to rouse her courage and come for- 
ward with the child. Paris carefully lifted his 
bride into the chariot, and leaped i^, to seat him- 
self by her side. In the agony of her feelings, the 
suffering mother made a convulsive movement, 
and with a shrill hysteric shriek, exclaimed : 

*' Oh Corythus, do look once upon our child ! " 

The frightened horses reared and plunged. The 
chariot, turning rapidly, struck CEnone and she 
fell. The wheels merely grazed her garments, but 
passed over the body of the child. Paiis being 
occupied with soothing Helen's alarm, was not 
aware of this dreadful accident. The slave reined 
in the startled horses with a strong hand, and 
drove rapidly forward. (Enone was left alone 
outside the gates, with the lifeless body of her 
babe. 

It was evening when she returned weary and 
heart-broken to Arisba. A compassionate rustic 
accompanied her, bearing her melancholy burden. 
The sad story was told in a few wild words ; and 
the old shepherds bowed down their heads and 
sobbed in agony. (Enone's grief was the more 
fearful, because it was so stUl. It seemed as if 
the fountains of feeling were dried up within her 
heart. 

There was a painfully intense glare about her 
eyes, and she remained wakeful late into the night. 
At last, the good foster-mother composed her into 
an artificial sleep. She talked less than usual in 
such slumbers, and evinced an unwillingness to 
be disturbed. But, in answer to Arisba's question, 
she said : 

'* He did not know a child was killed, nor did he 
see us. In the confusion he thought only of Helen, 
and did not recognise (Enone's voice. His sister 
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Cassandra, who sees hidden things hy the same 
light that I do, has told him that the child killed 
at the gates was his own. But Helen and her 
handmaids are dancing round him, laughing and 
throwing perfumes as they go, and he tliinks not 
of us. He would have loved our little Cory thus, if 
he had known him." 

<< Thank the gods for that ! " said Arisba within 
herself ; ^ for I would not like to hate the nursling 
I reared so fondly.'* 

They buried the child in the shade of a gigantic 
oak, on which, in happier days, had been carved, 
with the point of an arrow, the imited names of 
Corythus and (Enone. A beautiful Arum Uly held 
its large white cup over the grave ; and the sorrow- 
ing mother covered the broken soil with anemones 
and the delicate blossoms of the crocus. There she 
would sit hours together, gazing on the towers of 
Ilium. But her desire to visit the palace, visibly 
or invisibly, seemed to have subsided entirely. No 
feeling of resentment against Corythus came into 
her gentle heart ; but her patient love seemed to 
have sunk into utter hopelessness. Sometimes, 
indeed, she would look up in Arisba's face, with a 
heart-touching expression in her deep mournful 
eyes, and say, in tones of the saddest resignation : 

** Ho will come to me to die." 

Thus years passed on. War raged in all its fury 
in the plains below. Their flocks and herds were 
aU seized by the rapacious soldiery, and tlio rush- 
ing of many chariots echoed like thunder among 
the hills. The nervous wakefulness of CEnone was 
still occasionally soothed by supernatural sleep ; 
though she never sought it now from curiosity. 
At such times, she often gave graphic accounts of 
the two contending armies ; but these violent 
scenes pained her in her sleep, and left her waking 
strength extremely exhausted. Sometimes she 
described Paris in the battle-field, in shining 
armour, over which a panther's skin was gracefully 
thrown, with a quiver of arrow^s at his shoulder, 
and a glittering spear balanced in his hand, brave 
and beautiful as the god of day. But more fre- 
quently she saw him at Helen's feet, playing on 
harp or flute, while she wove her gay embroidery. 
In die latter time, she often spoke of his handsome 
brother Deiphobus, standing near them, exchang- 
ing stolen amorous glances with the vain and 
treacherous Spartan. 

^ She is false to him," murmured the sleeper, 
mournfully. " But he will come to CEnone to die." 

At last, the predicted hour arrived. The towers 
of Ilium were all in flames, and tlie whole atmo- 
sphere was filled with lurid light, as the magnifi- 
cent city sank into her fiery grave. The wretched 
inhabitants were flying in all directions, pursued by 
the avenging foq. In the confusion, Paris was 
wounded by a poisoned arrow. In this hour of 
agony, he remembered the faithful, the long-for- 
gotten one, and what she had said of her skill in 
medicine. In gasping tones, he cried out : 

" Carry me to (Enone ! " 

His terrified slaves lifted him on alitter of boughs, 
and hastened to obey his orders. 

(Enone sat by the grave of her child, watching 
the blazing towers of Bium, when they laid Cory- 
thus at her feet. She sprang forward, exclaiming : 

^ Dear, dear Corythus, you have come to me at 
last!" 

Bending over him, she kissed the lips, which, 



cold as marble, returned no answer to the fond 
caress. She gazed wildlv on the pale oountenanoe 
for an instant — placed her trembling band upon 
his heart — and then springing upward convulsiTel v, 
as if shot by an arrow, slie uttered one long ahnll 
shriek, tliat startled all the echoes, and fell tifnlnw 
on the body of him she loved so welL 

The weeping foster-parents dug a wide grmyebv 
the side of little Cory tlius, and placed them in eaen 
other's arms, under the diadow of the great oak, 
whose Dr^'ad had so often heard the pure whisper- 
ings of their early love. 



THE YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT. 

A TRUK STORY OW THB SARLT 8nTt.UiBNT OV NSW JBRSST. 

** A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skilL 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light"— WoRDSWmnm. 



The latter part of the seventeenth centiuy 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, caDed 
Quakers. The strong humility, the indwelling life, 
which then characterised that peculiar sect, at- 
tracted large numbers, even of ^e wealthy, to its. 
unworldly doctrines. Among these were John 
Haddon and his wife Elizabeth, well-educated and 
genteel people, in the city of London. Like Wil- 
liam Penn, and otlier proselytes from the higher 
classes, tliey encountered much ridicule and oppo- 
sition from relatives, and the grossest misrepre- 
sentations from the public. But this, as usual, only 
made the unpopular faith more dear to those who 
had embraced it for conscience' sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, 
with the exception of ornamental accomplishments. 
The spinnet and mandolin, on which their mother 
had played with considerable skill, were of course 
banished ; and her gay embroidery was burned, 
lest it should tempt others to a like expenditure of 
time. The house was amply furnished, but with 
the simplest patterns and the plainest colours. An 
atmosphere of kindness pervaded the whole ei^a- 
blishment, from father and mother down to the 
Uttle errand-boy; a spirit of perfect gentleness, 
unbroken by any freaks of temper, or outbursts of 
glee ; as mild and placid as perpetual moonhght. 

The children in their daily habits, reflected an 
image of home, as children always do. They were 
quiet, demure, and orderly, with a touch of quaint- 
ness in dress and behaviour. Their playthings 
were so well preserved, that they might pass in 
good condition to the third generation ; no dogs' 
ears were turned in their books, and the moment 
they came from school, they carefully covered their 
little plain bonnets from dust and flies. To these 
subduing mfluences was added the early con- 
sciousness of being pointed at as peculiar ; of hav- 
ing a cross to bear, a saci'ed cause to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm aflections, 
uncommon powers of intellect, and a lively imagi- 
nation. The exact equal pressure on all sides, in 
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strict Quaker families^ is apt to produce too much 
unifonnity of character ; as the equal pressure of 
the air makes one gbbule of shot just like another. 
But in this rich young soul, the full stream, which 
under other circumstances might have overleaped 
safe barriers, being gently hemmed in by high 
banks, quietly made for itself a deeper and wider 
channel, and flowed on in all its fulness. Her 
countenance in some measure indicated this. Her 
large clear blue eye « looked out honest and 
friendly into the world," and there was an earnest 
seriousness about her mouth, very unusual in 
childhood. She was not handsome ; but there was 
something extremely pleasing in her fresh healthy 
complexion, her bright intelligent expression, and 
her firm elastic motions. 

She early attracted attention, as a very peculiar 
child. In her usual proceedings, her remarks, and 
even in her play, there was a certain individuaUty. 
It was evident lliat she never intended to do any- 
thing strange. She was original merely because 
she unconsciously acted out her own noble nature, 
in her own free and quiet way. It was a spon- 
taneous impulse with her to relieve all manner of 
distress. One day, she brought home a little half- 
blind kitten in her bosom, which her gentle elo- 
quence rescued from cruel boys, who hiS cut oflF a 
portion of its ears. At another time, she asked to 
have a large cake baked for her, because she 
wanted to invite some little girls. All her small 
funds were expended for oranges and candy on 
this occasion. When the time arrived, her father 
and mother were much surprised to see her lead 
in six little ragged beggars. They were, however, 
too sincerely humble and religious to express any 
surprise. They treated the forlorn little ones very 
tenderly, and freely granted their daughter's re- 
quest to give them some of her books and play- 
things at parting. When tiiey had gone, the good 
mother quietly skid, " EUzabeth, why didst thou 
invite strangers, instead of thy schoolmates ? " 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, as 
she looked up earnestly, and answered, " Mother, 
I wanted to invite them, they looked so poor." 

The judicious parents made no circumstance of 
it, lest it should ^create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other 
an expressive glance, and their eyes filled with 
tears ; for this simple and natural action of their 
child seemed to them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles 
and genial impulses grew freely and took vigorous 
root ; but the only opening for her active imagina- 
tion to spread its wings was in the marvellous 
accounts she heard of America and the Indians. 
When she was five or six years old, William Penn 
visited her father's house, and described some of 
his adventures in the wilderness, and his inter- 
views with red men. The intelligent child eagerly 
devoured every word, and kept drawing nearer 
and nearer, till she laid her head upon Ins knees, 
and gazed into his face. Amused by her intense 
curiosity, the good man took her in his lap, and 
told her how the squaws made baskets and em- 
broidered moccasons; how they called a baby a 
pappoos, and put him in a birch-bark cradle, wluch 
they swung on the boughs of trees. The little girl's 
eyes sparkled, as she inquired, « And didst thou 
ever see a pappoos-baby thyself I And hast thou 
got a moccason-shoe I " 



^ I have seen them myself, and I will send thee 
a moccason," he replied ; " but thou mayst go to 
thy mother now, for I have other things to speak 
of." 

That night, the usually sedate child scampered 
across the bed-room witii but one sleeve of her 
night-gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shouting, 
'^ Ho, ho ! ' Friend Penn is going to send me an 
Indian moccason ! Mother, art thou glad? Hannah, 
art thou glad?" 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 
words, but it soon subsided under the invisible 
influence of imvarying cahnness. 

From that time, a new character was given to 
all her plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, 
and she swung her kitten in a bit of leather, and 
called it a pappoos. If she could find a green 
bough, she stuck it in the ground for a tree, placed 
an earthen image under it for William Penn, and 
sticks with feathers on them for Indian chiefs. 
Then, with amusing gravity of manner, she would 
unfold a bit of newspaper and read what she called 
Friend Penn's treaty with the red men. Her 
sisters, who were of a far less adventurous spirit, 
often said, '' We are tired of always playing Indian. 
Why not play keep school, or go to see grand- 
father?" 

But Elizabeth would answer, ^ No ; let us play 
that we all go settle in America. Well, now sup- 
pose we are in the woods, with great, great, big 
trees all round us, and squirrels running up and 
down, and wolves growHng." 

" I don't like wolves," said little Hannah, "they 
will bite thee. Father says they will bite." 

" I shouldn't be afraid," repHed the elder sister; 
" I would run into the house and shut the door, 
when they came near enough for me to see their 
eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let us build a 
house ; a wigwam, I mean. Oh, dear me, how I 
should love to go to America ! There must be 
such grand great Woods to run about in; and I 
should love to swing the little pappooses in the 
trees." 

When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she went 
with her parents to Yearly Meeting, and heard, 
among other preachers, a young man seventeen 
years of age, named John Estaugh. He was a 
new prosel^'te, come from Essex county, to join 
the annual assembly of the Friends. Something 
in his preachin? arrested the child's attention, and 
made a strong impression on her active mind. 
She often quoted his words afterwards, and began 
to read religious books with great diligence. John 
Haddon invited the youth home to dine, but as 
there was no room at the table for the childr^i, 
Elizabeth did not see him. Her father afterward 
showed her an ear of Indian com, which John 
Estaugh had given him. He had received several 
from an uncle settied in New England, and he 
brought some with him to London as curiosities. 
When the littie girl was informed that the mag- 
nificent plant grew taller than herself, and had very 
large waving green leaves,- and long silken tassels, 
she exclaimed, with renewed eagerness, " Oh, how 
I do wish I could go to America ! " 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, so 
was the maiden; modest, gentie, and kind, but 
always earnest and full of life. Surrounding in- 
fluences naturally guided her busy intellect into 
inquiries concerning the right principles of human 
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action, and the rationality of customary usages. 
At seventeen, she professed to have adopted, from 
her own serious conviction, the religious opinions 
in which she had been educated. There was little 
observable change in outward manner; for the 
fresh spontaneousness of her character had been 
early chastened by habitual calmness and sobriety. 
But her views of life gradually became tinged with 
a larger and deeper thoughtfulness. She often 
spoke of the freedom of life away from cities, and 
alone with nature ; of mutual helpfulness in such 
a state of society, and increased means of doing 
good. 

Perhaps her influence, more than anything else, 
induced her father to purchase a tract of land in 
New Jersey, with the view of removing thither. 
Mechanics were sent out to build a suitable house 
and bams, and the family were to be transplanted 
to the New World as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were completed. In the meantime, 
however, circumstances occurred which led the 
good man to consider it his duty to remain in 
England. The younger daughters were well 
pleased to have it so ; but Elizabeth^ though she 
acquiesced cheerfully in her father's decision, 
evidently had a weight upon her mind. She was 
more silent than usual, and more frequently retired 
to her chamber for hours of quiet communion with 
herself. Sometimes, when asked what she had 
upon her mind, she replied in the concise solenm 
manner of Friends, ^ It is a great thing to be a 
humble waiter upon the Lord ; to stand in readiness 
to follow wheresoever He leads the way." 

One day, some friends, who were at the house, 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father replied, that he was unwilling to have any 
property lying useless, and he believed he should 
offer the tract to any of his relatives who would 
go and settle upon it. His friends answered, 
^<Thy relatives are too comfortably established in 
England, to wish to emigrate to the wilds of 
America." 

That evening, when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 
remain a while, as she had something of import- 
ance to say. ^'Dear parents and sisters," said 
she, ^ it is now a long time since I have had a 
strong impression on my mind that it is my duty 
to go to America. My feelings haye been greatly 
drawn toward the poor brethren alitd sisters there. 
It has even been clearly pointed out to me what 
I am to do. It has been lately signified that a 
sign would be given when the way was opened ; 
and to-night when I heard thy proposition to give 
the house and land to whoever would occupy it, 
I felt at once that thy words were the promised 
sign." 

Her parents, having always taught their children 
to attend to inward reveaJings, were afraid to 
oppose what she so strongly felt to be a duty. 
Her mother, with a slight trembling in her voice, 
asked if she had reflected well on all the difficulties 
of the undertaking, and how arduous a task it was 
for a young woman to manage a farm of unbroken 
land in a new country. 

Elizabeth replied, *• Young women have governed 
kingdoms ; and surely it requires less wisdom to 
manage a farm. But let not that trouble us, dear 
mother. He that feedeth the ravens will guide 



me in the work whercunto he lias called me. It 
is not to cultivate the farm, but to be a friend and 
physician to the people in that region, that I am 
called." 

Her father answered, ^ Doubt not, my child, 
that we shall be willing to give thee up to the 
Lord's disposings, however hard the trial may be. 
But when thou wert a very little girl, thy imagination 
was much excited concerning America ; therefore, 
thou must be very careful that no desire for new 
adventures, founded in the will of the creature^ 
mislead thee from the true light in this matter. 
I advise thee for three months to make it a subject 
of solid meditation and prayer. Then, if our hves 
be spared, we will talk niruier concerning it." 

During tlie prescribed time, no allusion was 
made to the subject, though it was in tlie thoughts 
of all ; for this highly conscientious family were 
unwilling to confuse inward perceptions by any 
expression of feeling or opinion. With simple 
undoubting faith, they sought merely to ascertain 
whether the Lord required this sacrifice. That 
their daughter's views remained the same, they 
partly judged by her increased tenderness toward 
all the family. She was not sad, but thoagfatful 
and ever-wakeful, as toward friends from wh<»n 
she was about to separate. It was likewise ob- 
servable that she redoubled her diligence in obtain- 
ing knowledge of household affairs, of agriculture, 
and the cure of common diseases. When tiie 
three months had expired, she declared that the 
light shone with undiminished clearness, and she 
felt, more strongly than ever, that it was her 
appointed mission to comfort and strengthen the 
Lord's people in the New World. 

Accordingly, early in the spring of 1 700, arrange- 
ments were inade for her departure, and all thiny^ 
were provided that the abundance of wealth, or 
the ingenuity of affection, could devise. A poor 
widow of good sense and discretion accompanied 
her, as friend and housekeeper, and two trusty 
men servants, members of the Society of Friends. 
Among the many singular manifestations of strong 
faith and religious zeal, connected with the settle- 
ment of this country, few are more remarkable 
than the voluntary separation of this girl of eightean 
years old from a w^thy home and all the plea- 
sant associations of childhood, to go to a distant 
and thinly inhabited country, to fulfil what she 
considered a religious duty. And the humbl^^ 
self-sacrificing faitii of the parents, in giving up 
their beloved child, with such reverend tenderness 
for the promptings of her own conscience, has in it 
something sublimely beautiful, if we look at it in 
its own pure light. The parting took place with 
more love than words can express, and yet with- 
out a tear on either side. Even, during the long 
and tedious voyage, Elizabeth never wept. She 
preserved a martyr-like cheerfulness and serenity 
to the end. 

The house prepared for her reception stood in 
a clearing of the forest, three miles from any other 
dwelling. She arrived in June, when the land- 
scape was smiling in youthful beauty ; and it 
seemed to her as if the arch of heaven was never 
before so clear and bright, the carpet of the earth 
never so verdant. As she sat at her window and 
saw evening close in upon her in that broad forest 
home, and heard, for tiie first time, the mournful 
notes of the whippo-wil and the harsh scream of 
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the jay in the distant woods, she was oppressed 
with a sense of vastness, of infinity, which she 
never before experienced, not even on the ocean. 
She remained long in prayer, and when she kty 
down to sleep beside her matron friend, no 
words were spoken between them. The elder, 
overcome vdih fatigue, soon sank into a jpeAceful 
slumber ; but the young enthusiastic spirit lay 
long awake, listening to the lone voice of the 
whippo-wil complaining to the night. Yet not- 
withstanding this prolonged wakeftdness, she rose 
early and looked out upon the lovely landscape. 
The rising sun pointed to the tallest trees with his 
golden finger, and was welcomed with a gush of 
soDg from a thousand warblers. The poetry in 
Elizabeth's soul, repressed by the severe plainness 
of her education, gushed up like a fountain. She 
dropped on her knees, and with an outburst of 
prayer exclaimed fervently, "Oh, Father, very 
beautiful hast thou made this earth ! How bounti- 
ful are thy gifts, Lord ! " 

To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker 
shades of the picture would have obscured these 
cheerful gleams ; for the situation was lonely and 
the inconveniences innumerable. But Elizabeth 
easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her practi- 
cal good sense and the quick promptings of her 
ingenuity. She was one of those clear strong 
natures, who always have a definite aim in view, 
and who see at once the means best suited to the 
end. Her first inquiry was, what grain was best 
adapted to the soil of her fkrm ; and being informed 
that rye would yield best, '^ Then I shall eat rye 
bread," was her answer. The ear of Lidian com, 
so long treasured in her juvenile museum, had tra- 
velled with her across the Atlantic, to be planted 
in American soiL When she saw fields of this 
superb plant, she acknowledged that it more than 
realised the picture of her childish imagination. 

But when winter came, and the gleaming snow 
spread its unbroken mlence over hill and plain, was 
it not dreary then I It would have be^ dreary 
indeed to one who entered upon this mode of life 
from mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to do 
something extraordinary. But the idea of extended 
usefulness, which had first lured this remarkable girl 
into a path so unusual, sustained her through all its 
trials. She was too busy to be sad, and she leaned 
too trustingly on her Father's hand to be doubtful 
of her way. The neighbouring Indians soon loved 
her as a Mend, for they found her always truthful, 
just, and kind. From their teachings, she added 
much to her knowledge of simple medicines. So 
efficient was her skill and so prompt her sympathy, 
that for many miles round, if man, woman, or 
child were alarmingly ill, they were sure to send 
for Elizabeth Haddon ; and wherever she went, 
her observing mind gathered some new hint for 
the improvement of farm or dairy. Her house 
and heart were both large ; and as her residence 
was on the way to the Quaker meeting-house in 
Newtown, it became a place of universal resort to 
Friends f^om all parts of the country travelling 
that road, as well as an asylum for benighted 
wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if she were 
not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she quietiy re- 
plied, " Perfect love casteth out fear." And true 
it was that she, who was so bountiful and kind to 
all, found none to injure her. 

The winter was dra>ving to a close, when late one 



evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was heard, and 
tiie crunchmg of snow beneath the hoofs of horses, 
as they passed into the barn-yard gate. The 
arrival or travellers was too common an occur- 
rence to excite or disturb the well-ordered family. 
Elizabeth quietly continued her knitting, merely 
saying to one of the men, "Joseph, wilt thou put 
more wood on the fire ! These friends, whoever 
they may be, will doubtless be cold ; for I ob- 
served at nightfall a chilly feeling, as of more snow 
in the wr." 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chimney, 
and the flames blazed up with a crackling warmw, 
when two strangers entered. In the younger, 
Elizabeth instantiy recognised John Estaugh, whose 
preaching had so deeply impressed her at eleven 
years of age. This was almost fike a glimpse of 
home — ^her dear old English home ! She stepped 
forward with more than usual cordiality, saying : 

" Thou art welcome. Friend Estaugh : the more 
so for being entirely unexpected." 

" And I am glad to see. thee, Elizabeth," he re- 
plied, with a friendly shake of tiie hand. " It was 
not until after I landed in America, that I heard 
the Lord had called thee hither before me ; but I 
remember thy father told me how often thou hadst 
played the settler in the woods, when thou wast 
quite a littie girL" 

" I am but a child still," she replied, smiling. 

"I trust thou art," he rejoined ; "and as for 
these streng impressions in cluldhood, I have heard 
of many cases where they seemed to be prophecies 
sent of the Lord. When I saw thy father in London, 
I had even then an indistinct idea that I might some 
time be sent to America on a religious visit." 

" And hast thou forgotten. Friend John, the ear 
of Indian com which my fatiier begged of thee for 
me ! I can show it to thee now. Since then I 
have seen this grain in perfect growth ; and a 
goodly plant it is, I assure thee. See," elie con- 
tinued, pointing to many bunches of ripe com, 
which hung in their braided husks against the 
waUs of the ample kitchen : " all that, and more, 
came from a single ear, no bigger than the one thou 
didst give my father. May the seed sown by thy 
ministry be as fruitful ! " 

" Amen," replied both the guests ; and for a few 
moments no one interrupted the silence. Then 
they talked much of England. John Estaugh had 
not seen any of the Haddon family for several 
years ; but he brought letters from them, which 
came by the same ship, and he had information to 
give of many wtaDse names were familiar as house- 
hold words. 

The next morning, it was discovered that snow 
had fallen during the night in heavy drifbs, and the 
roads were impassable. Elizabeth, according to 
her usual custom, sent out men, oxen and sledges, 
to open pathways for several poor families, and for 
households whose inmates were visited by illness. 
In this duty, John Estaugh and his friend joined 
heartily, and none of the labourers worked harder 
than they. When he returned, glowing from this 
exereise, she could not but observe that the excel- 
lent youth had a goodly countenance. It was not 
physical beauty ; for of that he had littie. It was 
that cheerful, child-like, out-beaming honesty of 
expression, which we not unfrequentiy see in Grer- 
mans, who, above all nations, look as if they carried 
a crystal heart within their manly bosoms. 
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Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit 
her patients, with a slcd-load of medicines and pro- 
viuons, John asked permission to accompany nor. 
There, by the bedside of the aged and the suffer- 
ing, she saw the clear sincerity of his countenance 
warmed up with rays of love, while he spoke to 
them words of kindness and consolation ; and there 
she heard his pleasant voice modulate itself into 
deeper tenderness of expression, when he took 
little children in his arms. 

The next First Day, which we call the Sabbath, 
the whole family, as usual, attended Newtown meet- 
ing ; and there John Estaugh was gifted with an 
outpouring of the spirit in his ministry, which sank 
deep into the hearts of those who listened to Imn. 
Elizabeth found it so marvellously applicable to the 
trials and temptations of her own soul, that she 
almost deemed it was spoken on purpose for 
her. She said nothing of this, but she pondered 
upon it deeply. Thus did a few days of united 
duties make them more thoroughly acquainted with 
each other, than they could have been by years of 
fashionable intercourse. 

The young preacher soon after bade farewell, to 
visit other meetings in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the May 
following, when he stopped at her house to lodge, 
with numerous other friends, on their way to &e 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem. In the morning 
quite a cavalcade started from her hospitable door, 
on horseback ; for waggons were then unknown in 
Jersey. John Estaugh, always kindly in his im- 
pulses, busied himself with helping a lame and very 
ugly old woman, and left his hostess to mount her 
horse as she could. Most young women would 
have felt slighted ; but in Elizabeth's noble soul 
the quiet deep tide of feeling rippled with an in- 
ward joy. ** He is always kmdest to the poor and 
the neglected," thought she ; ** verily he is a good 
youth." She was leaning over the side of her 
horse, to adjust the buckle of the girth, when he 
came up on horseback, and inquired if anything was 
out of order. She thanked him with slight confu- 
sion of manner, and a voice less calm than her 
usual utterance. He assisted her to mount, and 
they trotted along leisurely behind the procession 
of guests, speaking of the soil and climate of this 
new country, and how wonderfully the Lord had 
here provided a home for his chosen people. Pre- 
sently the girth began to slip, and the saddle turned 
so much on one side, that Elizabeth was obliged to 
dismount. It took some time to re-adjust it, and 
when they again started, the company were out of 
sight There was brighter colour tiian usual in 
the maiden^s cheeks, and unwonted radiance in her 
mild deep eyes. After a short silence, she said, in 
a voice slightly tremulous, ** Friend John, I have 
a subject of great importance on my mind, and one 
which nearly interests thee. I am strongly im- 
pressed that the Lord has sent thee to me as a 
partner for life. I tell thee my impresdon frankly, 
but not without calm and deep reflection ; for 
matrimony is a holy relation, and should be entered 
into with all sobriety. If thou hast no light on the 
subject, wilt thou gather into the stillness, and 
reverently listen to thy own inward revealings ? 
Thou art to leave this part of the country to- 
morrow, and not knowing when I should see thee 
again, I felt moved to teU thee what lay upon my 
mind." 



The yoimg man was taken by surprise. Though 
accustomed to that suppression of emotion, which 
characterises his religious sect, the colour went and 
came rapidly in his face, for a moment ; but he 
soon became calmer, and replied, ** This thought 
is new to me, EUzabeth ; and I have no light 
thereon. Thy company has been right pleasant to 
me, and tliy countenance ever reminds me of Wil- 
liam Penn's title-page, * Innocency with her open 
face.' I have seen thy kindness to the poor, and 
the wise management of thy household. I have 
observed, too, tiiat thy warm-heartedness is tem- 
pered by a most excellent discretion, and that thy 
speech is ever sincere. Assuredly, such is the 
maiden I would ask of the Lord, as a most preciofus 
gift ; but I never thought of this connexion with 
thee. I came to this country solely on a religions 
visit, and it might distract my nund to entertain 
this subject at present. When I have discharged 
the duties of my mission, we will speak furtiier.'' 

^* It is best so," rejoined the maiden ; ''but there 
is one thing disturbs my conscience. Thou hast 
spoken of my true speech ; and yet, Friend John, I 
have deceived thee a little, even now, while we con- 
ferred together on a subject so serious. I know 
not from what weakness the temptation came ; but 
I will not hide it from thee. I allowed thee to 
suppose, just now, that I was fastening the girth of 
my horse securely ; but, in plain tnith, I was 
loosening the gir&, John, that the saddle might 
slip, and give me an excuse to fall behind our 
friends ; for I thought thou wouldst be kind enough 
to come and ask if I needed thy services." 

This pure transparency of motive seemed leas 
wonderful to John Estaugh, than it would to a man 
more accustomed to worldly ways, or less familiar 
with the simplicity of primitive Quakers. Never- 
theless, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden 
endeared her to his honest heart, and he found it 
difficult to banish from his thoughts the important 
subject she had suggested. It was observable in 
this singular courtsMp, that no mention was made 
of worldly substance. John did not say, << I am 
poor, and thou art rich ; " he did not even think 
of it. And it had entered Elizabeth's mind only 
in the form of thankfulness to God that she was 
provided with a home large enough for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their union ; 
but when he returned to England, in July* he 
pressed her hand affectionately, as he said, *^ Fare- 
well, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord's will, I shall 
return to thee soon." He lingered, and their 
hands trembled in each other's clasp ; then draw- 
ing her gently toward him, he imprinted a kiss on 
her open innocent forehead. She looked modestly 
into his dear honest eyes, and replied in the 
kindest tones, " Farewell, Friend John ; may the 
Lord bless thee and guide thee ! " 

In October he returned to America, and they 
were soon after married, at Newtown meeting, 
according to the simple form of the Society of 
Friends. Neither of them made any change of 
dress for the occasion, and there was no wedding 
feast. Without the aid of, priest or magistrate^ 
they took each other by the hand, and, in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, calmly and solemnly promised 
to be kind and faithful to each other. Their mutual 
promises were recorded hi the chinrch books, and 
the wedded pair quietly returned to their happy 
home, with none to intrude upon those sacred hours 
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of human life, when the heart mosti needs to be left 
alone with its own deep emotions. 

During the long period of their union, she three 
times cros^d the Atlantic, to visit heif'aged parents, 
and he occasionally left her for a season, when 
called abroad to preach. These temporary sepa- 
rations were felt as a cross, but the strong-hearted 
woman always cheerfully gave him up to follow his 
own convictions of duty. In 1742, he parted from 
her, to go on a religious visit to Tortola, in the 
West Indies. He died there, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. A friend, in a letter informing 
her of the event, says : " A shivering fit, followed 
by fever, seized him on the first day of the tenth 
month. He took great notice that it ended forty 
years since his marriage with thee ; that during 
that time you had lived in much love, and had 
parted in the same ; and that leaving thee was his 
greatest concern of all outward enjoyments. On 
the sixth day of the tenth month, about six 
o'clock at night, he went away like a lamb." 
She published a religious tract of his, to which 
is prefixed a preface, entitled <* Elizabeth £s- 
taugh's testimony concerning her beloved hus- 
band, John Estaugh." In this preface, she says, 
" Since it pleased Divine Providence so highly to 
favoiuT me, with being the near companion of this 
dear worthy, I must give some small account of 
him. Few, if any, in a married state, ever lived 
in sweeter harmony than we did. He was a pat- 
tern of moderation in all things ; not lifted up with 
any enjoyments, nor cast down at disappointments. 
A man endowed with many good gifts, which ren- 
dered him very agreeable to his friends, and much 
more to me, his wife, to whom his memory is most 
dear and precious." 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband twenty 
years, useful and honoiured to the last. The 
Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published 
testimonial, speak of her thus : '^ She was endowed 
with great natural abilities, which, being sanctified 
by the Spirit of Christ, were much improved ; 
whereby ^e became qualified to act in the affairs 
of the chiuTch, and was a serviceable member, 
having been clerk to the women's meeting nearly 
fifty years, greatly to their satisfaction. She was 
a sincere sympathiser with the afflicted, of a bene- 
volent disposition, and in distributing to the poor, 
was desirous to do it in a way most profitable and 
durable to them, and if possible not to let the right 
hand know what the left did. Though in a state 
of affluence as to this world's wealth, she was an 
example of plainness and moderation. Her heart 
and house were open to her friends, whom to en- 
tertain seemed one of her greatest pleasures. 
Prudently cheerful, and well knowing the value of 
friendship, she was careful not to wound it herself, 
no^ to encourage others in whispering supposed 
failings or weaknesses. Her last illness brought 
great bodily pain, which she bore with much cakn- 
ness of mind and sweetness of spirit. She departed 
this life as one falling asleep, full of days, like unto 
a shock of com, fiiUy ripe." 

The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, took 
its name from her ; and the tradition concerning 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive 
garden in rear of the house, which during her day 
was much celebrated for its herbs, vegetables and 
fruits, liberally distributed all round the neighbour- 



hood. The house was burned down years ago ; but 
some fine old yew-trees, which she brought from 
England, are still pointed out on the site where the 
noble garden once flourished. Her medical skill 
is so well remembered, that the old nurses of New 
Jersey still reconunend Elizabeth Estaugh's salve 
as the ^ sovereignest thing on earth." 

The brick tomb in which John Estaugh was 
buried at Tortola, is still pointed out to Quaker 
travellers ; one of whom recently writes, ** By a 
circuitous path, through a dense thicket, we came 
to the spot where Friends once had a meeting- 
house, and where are buried the remains of seveial 
of our valued ministers, who visited this island 
about a century ago, from a sense of gospel love. 
Time has made his ravages upon these mansions of 
the dead. The acacia spreads thickly its thorny 
branches over them, and near them the century- 
blooming aloe is luxuriantly growing." 
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" I prcmiised thee a sister tale. 
Of man's perfidious cruelty : 
Come then and hear what cruel wrong 
Befell the dark Ladie." C!olbbii>ox. 

Not far from Augusta, Georgia, there is a plea- 
sant place called Sand-Hills, appropriated almost 
exclusively to summer residences for the wealthy 
inhabitants of the neighbouring city. Among the 
beautiful cottages that adorn it was one far retired 
from the public roads, and almost hidden among 
the trees. It was a perfect model of rural beauty. 
The piazzas that surrounded it were wreathed with 
clematis and passion-flower. Magnificent mag- 
nolias, and the superb Pride of India, threw 
shadows around it, and filled the air with fragrance. 
Flowers peeped out from every nook, and nodded 
to you in bye-places, with a most unexpected wel- 
come. The tasteful hand of Art had not learned 
to imitate the lavish beauty and harmonious dis- 
order of Nature, but they Uved together in loving 
unity, and spoke in according tones. The gate- 
way rose in a Gothic arch, with graceful tracery 
in iron-work, surmounted by a cross, around 
which fluttered and played the mountiun-fringe, 
that lightest and most fragile of vines. 

The inhabitants of this cottage remained in it all 
the year round, and peculiarly enjoyed the season 
that left them without neighbours. To one of the 
parties, indeed, the fashionable summer residents, 
that came and went with the butterflies, were 
merely neighbours-in-law. The edicts of society 
had built up a wall of separation between her and 
them; for she was a Quadroon. Conventional laws 
could not be reversed in her favour, though she 
was the daughter of a wealthy merchant, was 
highly cultivated in mind and manners, graceful 
as an antelope, and beautiful as the evening star. 
She had early attracted the attention of a hand- 
some and wealthy young Georgian ; and as their 
acquaintance increased, the purity and bright in- 
telligence of her mind inspired him with far deeper 
interest than is ever excited by mere passion. It 
was genuine love; that mysterious union of soul 
and sense, in which the lowliest dew-drop reflects 
the image of the highest star. 
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The teoderness of Rooalie's conscience required 
an outward form of mairiage; though she well 
knew that a union with her proscribed race was 
unreco^^nised by law, and therefore the ceremony 
gave her no legal hold on Edward's constancy. 
But her high poetic nature regarded the reality, 
rather than the semblance of things ; and when he 
playfully asked how she could keep him if he 
wished to run away, she replied, *' Let the Church 
that my mother loved sanction our union, and my 
own soul will be satisfied, without the protection 
of the state. If your affections fall from me, I 
would not, if I could, hold you by a legal fetter." 

It was a marriage sanctioned by Heaven, though 
unrecognised on earth. The picturesque cotta^ 
at Sand-Hills was built for the young bride under 
her own direction ; and there &ey passed ten as 
happy years as ever blessed the heart of mortals. 
It was Edward's fancy to name their eldest child 
Xarifa ; in commemoration of a quaint old Spanish 
ballad, which had first conveyed to his ears the 
sweet tones of her mother's voice. Her flexile 
form and nimble motions were in harmony with 
the breezy sound of the name ; and its Moorish 
origin was most appropriate to one so emphatically 
^ a child of the sun." Her complexion, of a still 
lighter brown than Rosalie's, was rich and glowing 
as an autumnal leaf. The iris of her large, dark 
eye, had the meltins mezzotinto outline, which 
remains the last vestige of African ancestry, and 
gives that plaintive expression, so often observed, 
and so appropriate to that docile and injured race. 

Xarifa learned no lessons of humility or shame, 
within her own happy home ; for she grew up in 
the warm atmosphere of father's and mother's love, 
like a flower open to the sunshine, and sheltered 
from the winds. But in summer walks with her 
beautiful mother, her young cheek often mantled 
at the rude gaze of the young men, and her dark 
eye flashed fire, when some contemptuous epithet 
met her ear, as white ladies passed them by, in 
scornful pride and ill-concealed envy. 

Happy as Rosalie was in Edwajrd's love, and 
surrounded by an outward environment of beauty, 
so well adapted to her poetic spirit, she felt these 
incidents with inexpressible pain. For herself, 
she cared but little ; for she had found a sheltered 
home in Edward's heart, which the world might 
ridicule, but had no power to profane. But when 
she looked at her beloved Xarifa, and reflected 
upon the unavoidable and dangerous position which 
the tyranny of society had awarded her, her soul 
was filled with anguish. The rare loveliness of 
the child increased daily, and was evidently ripen- 
ing into most marvellous beauty. The father 
rejoiced in it with unmingled pride; but in the 
deep tenderness of the moQier's eye tliere was an 
indwelling sadness, that spoke of anxious thoughts 
and fearful forebodings. 

When Xarifa entered her ninth year, these un- 
easy fealings found utterance in earnest solicita- 
tions that Edward would remove to France, or 
England. This request excited but little opposition, 
and was so attractive to his imagination, that he 
might have overcome all intervening obstacles, had 
not <' a change come o'er the spirit of his dream." 
He still loved Rosalie; but he was now twenty- 
eight years old, and, unconsciously to himself, 
ambition had for some time been slowly gaining 
an ascendancy over his other feelings. The con. 



tagion of example had led him into the arenft 
where so much American strength is wasted ; he 
had thrown himself into political excitement^ with 
all the honest fervour of youthful feeling. His 
motives had been unmixed with selfishness, nor 
could he ever define to himself when or how sin- 
cere patriotism took the form of personal ambition. 
But so it was, tliat at twenty-eight years old, he 
found himself an ambitious man, mvolved in move- 
ments which his frank nature would have onoe 
abhorred, and watching the doubtful game of 
mutual cunning with all the fierce excitement of a 
gambler. 

Among those on whom his political success most 
depended, was a vorv popular and wealthy man, 
who had an only daughter. His visits to the house 
were at first of a purely political nature ; bat the 
young lady was pleasing, and he fancied he dis- 
covered in her a sort of timid preference for him- 
self. This excited his vanity, and awakened 
thoughts of the ^at worldly advantages connected 
with a union. Keniiniscences of his first love kept 
these vague ideas in check for several months; 
but Rosidie's image at last became an unwelcome 
intruder; for with it was associated the idea of 
restraint Moreover Charlotte, though inferior in 
beauty, was yet a pretty contrast to her rival. 
Her light hair fell in silken profusion, her Une 
eyes were gentle, though inexpressive, and her 
delicate cheeks were like blush-rose-buds. 

He had already become accustomed to the 
dangerous experiment of resisting his own inward 
convictions; and this new impulse to ambition, 
combined with the strong temptation of varie^ in 
love, met the ardent young man, weakened in 
moral principle, and unfettered by laws of the land. 
The change wrought upon him was soon noticed 
by Rosalie. 

** In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 
But in far more the estranged heart lets kiiow 
The absence of the love, which yet it faia would show.** 

At length the news of his approaching marriage 
met her ear. Her head grew dizzy, and her hetSri 
fainted within her; but, with a strong effort at 
composure, she inquired all the particulars ; and 
her pure mind at once took its resolution. Edward 
came that evening ; and, though she would have 
fain met him as usual, her heart was too full not to 
throw a deep sadness over her looks and tones. 
She had never complained of his decreasing tender- 
ness, or of her own lonely hours ; but he felt that 
the mute appeal of her heart-broken looks was 
more terrible than words. He kissed the hand 
she offered, and with a countenance almost as sad 
as her own, led her to a window in the recess, 
shadowed by a luxuriant passion-flower. It was 
the same seat where they had spent the first even- 
ing in this beautiful cottage, consecrated to their 
youthful loves. The same calm, clear moonlight 
looked in through the trellis. The vine then 
planted had now a luxuriant growth ; and many 
a time had Edward fondly twined its sacred blos- 
soms with the glossy ringlets of her raven hair. 
The rush of memory akaost overpowered poor 
Rosalie ; and Edward felt too much oppressed and 
ashamed to break the long, deep eolence. At 
length, in words scarcely audible, Rosalie said, 
*^ Tell me, dear Edward, are you to be married 
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next week I" He dropped her hand, as if a rifle- 
ball had struck him; and it was not until after 
long hesitation, that he began to make some reply 
about the necessity of circumstances. Mildly, but 
earnestly, the poor girl begged him to spare apolo- 
gies. It was enough that he no longer loved her, 
and that they must bid farewelL IVusting to the 
yielding tenderness of her character, he ventured, 
in the most soothing accents, to suggest that as he 
still loved her better than all the world, she would 
ever be his real wife, and they might see each 
other frequently. He was not prepared for the 
storm of indi^iant emotion his words excited. 
Hers was a passion too absorbing to admit of part- 
nership ; and her spirit was too pure and kind to 
enter into a selfish league against .the happiness of 
the innocent young bnde. 

At length tiiis painful interview came to an end. 
They stood together by the Gothic gate, where 
they had so often met and parted in the moonlight. 
Old remembrances melted their souls. ^< Fare- 
well, dearest Edward," said RosaUe. ^' Give me a 
parting kiss." Her voice was choked for utter- 
ance, and the tears flowed freely, as she bent her 
lips toward him. He folded her convulsively in 
his arms, and imprinted a long, impassioned kiss 
on that mouth, which had never spoken to him 
but in love and blessing. 

With effort like a death-pang, she at length 
raised her head from his heaving bosom, and 
turning from him with bitter sobs, £e said, ^ It is 
our lak. God bless you. I would not have you 
so miserable as I am. Farewell A hut farewell." 
"The last/" exclaimed he, with a wild shriek. 
" Oh, Rosalie, do not say that !" and covering his 
face with his hands, he wept like a child. 

Recovering from his emotion, he found himself 
alone. The moon looked down upon him mild, 
but very sorrowful, as the Madonna seems to gaze 
on her worshipping children, bowed down with 
consciousness of sin. At that moment he would 
have given worlds to have disengaged himself from 
Charlotte ; but he had gone so far, that blame, dis- 
grace, and duels with angry relatives, would now 
attend any effort to obtain his freedom. Oh, how 
the moonlight oppressed him with its friendly sad- 
ness ! It was like the plaintive eye of his forsaken 
one; like the music of sorrow echoed from an 
unseen world. 

Long and earnestly he gazed at that dwelling, 
where he had so long known earth's purest fore- 
taste of heavenly bliss. Slowly he walked away ; 
then turned again to look on that charmed spot, 
the nestling-place of his young affections. He 
caught a climpse of RosiAie, weeping' beside a 
magnolia, which commanded a long view of the 
patJ^ leading to the public road. He would have 
sprung toward her, but she darted from him, and 
entered the cottage. That graceful figure, weep- 
ing in the moonlight, haunted him for years. It 
stood before his closing eyes, and greeted him 
with the morning dawn. 

Poor Charlotte! had she known all, what a 
dreary lot would hers have been ; but fortunately, 
she could not miss the impassioned tenderness she 
had never experienced; and Edward was the 
more careful in his kindness, because he was de- 
ficient in love. Once or twice she heard him 
murmur, " Dear Rosalie," in his sleep ; but the 
playful charge she brought was playfully answered, 



and the incident gave her no real uneasiness. 
The sununer after their marriage, she proposed a 
residence at Sand-HiUs ; little aware wluit a whirl- 
wind of emotion she excited in her husband's 
heart. The reasons he gave for rejecting the 
proportion appeared satisfactory; but she could 
not quite understand why he was never willing 
that tiieir afternoon drives should be in the direction 
of those pleasant rural residences, which she had 
heard him praise so much. One day, as their 
barouche rolled along a winding road tiiat skirted 
Sand-Hills, her attention was suddenly attracted 
by two figures among the trees by the way-side ; 
and touching Edward's arm, she exclaimed, " Do 
look at that beautiful child!" He turned, and 
saw Rosalie and Xarifa. His lips quivered, and 
his face became deadly pale. His young wife 
looked at him intently, but said nothing. There 
were points of resemblance in the child, that 
seemed to account for his sudden emotion. Suspi- 
cion was awakened, and she soon learned that 
the mother of that lovely girl bore the name of 
Rosalie ; with this information came recollections 
of the "Dear Rosalie," murmured in uneasy 
slumbers. From gossiping tongues she soon 
learned more than she wished to know. She wept, 
but not as poor Rosalie had done ; for she never 
had loved, and been beloved, Uke her, and her 
nature was more proud. Henceforth a change 
came over her feelings and her manners; and 
Edward had no further occasion to assume a 
tenderness in return for hers. Changed as he was 
by ambition, he felt the wintry chill of her polite 
propriety, and sometimes in agony of heart, com- 
pared it with the gushing love of her who was 
mdeed his wife. 

But these, and all his emotions, were a sealed 
book to Rosalie, of which she could only guess the 
contents. With remittances for her and her child's 
support, there Bometimes came earnest pleadings 
that she would consent to see him again ; but 
these she never answered, though her heart yearned 
to do so. She pitied his fair young bride, and 
would not be tempted to bring sorrow into their 
household by any fault of hers. Her earnest 
prayer y/as that she might never know of her exist- 
ence. She had not looked on Edward since she 
watched him under the shadow of the magnolia, 
until his barouche passed her in her rambles some 
months after. She saw the deadly paleness of his 
countenance, and had he dared to look back, he 
would have seen her tottering with faintness. 
Xarifa brought water from a little rivulet, and 
sprinkled her face. When she revived, she clasped 
the beloved child to her heart with a vehemence 
that made her scream. Soothingly she kissed 
away her fears, and gazed into her beautiful eyes 
with a deep, deep sadness of expression, which 
Xarifa never forgot. Wild were the thoughts that 
pressed around her aching heart, and almost mad- 
dened her poor brain ; thoughts which had almost 
driven her to suicide the night of that last farewell. 
For her child's sake she conquered the fierce 
temptation then ; and for her sake, she struggled 
with it now. But the gloomy atmosphere of their 
once happy home overclouded the morning of 
Xari&'s life. 

" She from her mother learnt the trick of grief, 
And sighed among her playthings." 
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Rosalie perceived this ; and it gave her gentle 
heart unutterable pain. At last, the conflicts of 
her spirit proved too strong for the beautiful frame 
in which it dwelt About a year after Edward's 
marriage, she was found dead in her bed, one 
bright autumnal morning. She had often ex- 
pressed to her daughter a wish to be buried under 
a spreading oak, that shaded a rustic garden-chair, 
in which she and Edward had spent many happy 
evenings. And there she was buried ; with a small 
white cross at her head, twined with th^ cypress 
vine. Edward came to the funeral, and wept long, 
very long, at the grave. Hours after midnight, he 
sat in the recess- window, with Xarifa folded to his 
heart. The poor child sobbed herself to sleep on 
his bosom ; and the convicted murderer had small 
reason to envy that wretched man, as he gazed on 
the lovely countenance, which so strongly reminded 
him of lus early and his only love. 

From that time, Xarifa was the central point of 
all his warmest affections. He hired an excellent 
old negress to take charge of the cottage, from 
which he promised his darling child ^hat she 
should never be removed. He employed a music- 
master, and dancing-master, to attend upon her ; 
and a week never passed without a visit from him, 
and a present of books, pictures, or flowers. To 
hear her play upon the harp, or repeat some 
favourite poem in her mother's earnest accents 
and melodious tones, or to see her pliant figure 
float in the garland-dance, seemed to be the high- 
est enjoyment of his life. Yet was the pleasure 
mixed with bitter thoughts. What would be the 
destiny of this fascinating young creature, so 
radiant with life and beauty ? She belonged to a 
proscribed race ; and though the brown colour on 
her soft cheek was scarcely deeper than the sunny 
side of a golden pear, yet was it sufficient to ex- 
clude her from virtuous society. He thought of 
Rosalie's wish to carry her to France : and he 
would have fulfilled it had he been unmarried. As it 
was, he inwardly resolved to make some arrange- 
ment to effect it in a few years, even if it involved , 
separation from his darling child. 

But alas for the calculations of man ! From the 
time of Rosalie's death, Edward had sought relief 
for his wretched feelings in the free use of wine. 
Xarifa was scarcely fifteen, when her father was 
found dead by the road-side ; having fallen from 
his horse, on his way to visit her. He left no 
will ; but his wife, with kindness of heart worthy 
of a happier domestic fate, expressed a decided re- 
luctance to change any of the plans he had made 
for the beautiful child at Sand-Hills. 

Xarifa mourned her indulgent father; but not as 
one utterly desolate. True, she had lived ^ like a 
flower deep hid in rocky cleft ;" but the* sunshine 
of love had already peeped in upon her. Her 
teacher on the harp was a handsome and agree- 
able young man of twenty^ the only son of an 
English widow. Perhaps Edward had not been 
altogether unmindful of the result, when he first 
invited him to the flowery cottage. Certain it is, 
he had more than once thought what a pleasant 
thing it would be, if English freedom from preju- 
dice should lead him to offer legal protection to his 
graceful and winning child. Being thus encou- 
raged, rather than checked, in his admiration, 
George Elliot could not be otherwise than strongly 
attracted toward his beautiful pupil. The lonely 



and unprotected state in which her fiither's death 
left her, deepened this feeling into tendemeas. 
And lucky was it for her enthusiastic and affee- 
tionate nature ; for she could not live withoot aa 
atmosphere of love. In her innocence, she knew 
nothing of the dangers in her path ; and she 
trusted Greorge with an undoubting simplioify,tii8t 
rendered her sacred to his noble ana geneiroiB 
soul. It seemed as if that flower-embosomed nest 
was consecrated by the Fates to Love. The 
French have well named it La Belie Pamon ; for 
without it life were ^ a year without ipring, or a 
spring without roses." Except the lovdiness of 
in£uicy, what does earth offer so much like 
heaven, as the happiness of two younff, pure, and 
beautiful beings, living in each other's nearts I 

Xarifa inherited her mother's poetic and impas- 
sioned temperament; and to her, above others, the 
first consciousness of these sweet emotions was like 
a golden sunrise on the sleeping flowers. 

" Thus Btood she at the threshold of the soene 
Of busy life. * * ♦ 

How fair it lay in solemn shade and sheen I 
And he beside her, like some angel, posted 
To lead her out of childhood's fairy land. 
On to life's glancing summit, hand in hand.** 

Alas ! the tempest was brooding over their young 
heads. Rosalie, though she knew it not, had been 
the daughter of a slave, whose wealthy master; 
though he remained attached to her to uie end of 
her days, yet carelessly omitted to have papen 
of manumission recorded. His heirs had lately 
failed, under circumstances which greatly exas- 
perated their creditors ; and in an unlucky hour, 
they discovered their claim on Angelique's grand- 
child. 

The gentle girl, happy as the birds in springs 
time, accustomed to the fondest indulgence, sniv 
rounded by all the refinements of life, timid as a 
fawn, and with a soul full of romance, was ruth- 
lessly seized by a sheriff, and placed on the public 
auction-stand in Savannah. There she stood, 
trembling, blushing, and weeping ; compelled to 
listen to tiie grossest language, and shrinking from 
the rude hands that examined the graceful propor- 
tions of her beautiful frame. ^<Stop that i" ex- 
claimed a stem voice. ^I bid two thousand ddlars 
for her, without asking any of their d — d ques- 
tions." The speaker was probably about forty 
years of age, with handsome features, but a fierce 
and proud expression. An older man, who stood 
behind him, bid two thousand five hundred. The 
first bid higher; then a third, a dashing young 
man, bid tkree thousand ; aad thus they went on, 
with the keen excitement of gamblers, until the 
first speaker obtained the prize, for the moderate 
sum of five thousand dollars. 

And where was George, during this dreadful 
scene % He was absent on a visit to his mother, 
at Mobile. But, had he been at Sand-Hills, he 
could not have saved his beloved from the wealthy 
profligate, who was determined to obtain her at 
any price. A letter of agonised entreaty from 
her brought him home on the wings of the wind. 
But what could he do \ How could he ever 
obtain a sight of her, locked up as she was in the 
princely mansion of her master! At last, by 
bribing one of the slaves, he conveyed a lett^ to 
her, and received one in return. As yet^ her 



purchaser treated her with respectful gentleness, 
and sought to win her favour, by flattery and 
presents ; but she dreaded every moment, lest the 
scene should change, and trembled at the sound of 
every footfall. A plan was laid for escape. The 
slave agreed to drug his master^s wine ; a ladder 
of ropes was prepu*ed, and a swift boat was in 
readiness. But the slave, to obtain a double 
reward, was treacherous. Xarifa had scarcely 
given an answering signal to the low cautious 
whistle of her lover, when the sharp sound of a 
rifle was followed by a deep groan, and a heavy 
fall on the pavement of tiie court-yard. Wiih 
frenzied eagerness she swung herself down by the 
ladder of ropes, and, by the glancing light of lan- 
terns, saw George, bleeding and hfeless at her 
feet. One wild shriek, that pierced the brains of 
those who heard it, and she fell senseless by his side. 

For many days she had a confused consciousness 
of some great agony, but knew not where she was, 
or by whom she was surrounded. The slow re- 
covery of her reason settled into the most intense 
melancholy, which moved the compassion even of 
her cruel purchaser. The beautiful eyes, always 
pensive in expression, were now so heart-piercing 
in their sadness, that he could not endure to look 
upon them. For some months, he sought to win 
her smiles by lavish presents, and delicate atten- 
tions. He bought ghttering chains of gold, and 
costiy bands of pearl. His victim scarcely glanc^ 
at them, and her attendant slave laid them away, 
unheeded and forgotten. He purchased the furni- 
ture of the Cottage at Sand-Hills, and one morning 
Xarifa found her harp at the bed-side, and the room 
fllled with her own books, pictures, and flowers. 
She gazed upon them with a pang unutterable, and 
burst into an agony of tears ; but she gave her 
master no thanks, and her gloom deepened. 

At last his patience was exhausted. He grew 
weary of her obstinacy, as he was pleased to term 

it ; and threats took the place of persuasion. 

* « * « * 

In a few months more, poor Xarifa was a raving 
maniac. That pure temple was desecrated ; that 
loving heart was broken ; and that beautiful head 
fractured against the wall in the frenzy of despiur. 
Her master cursed the useless expense she had 
cost him } the slaves buried her ; and no one wept 
at the grave of her who had been so carefiiUy 
cherished, and so tenderly beloveds 
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It was a pleasant sight to look on James and 
Norah in their early childhood ; their cheeks were 
so rosy, their hair so sunny, and their clear blue 
eyes so mild and innocent. They were the youngest 
of a cabin-full of children ; and though they did 
now and then get a cuff from the elder ones, with 
the hasty words, " Get out of the way, you spal- 
peen," they were the pets and playmates of them 
all. Their love for each other was extreme ; and 
though James, early in his boyhood, evinced the 
Irish predilection for giving knocks, he was never 
known to raise his hand against his little sister. 
When she could first toddle about, it was his 
delight to gather the May-gowans that grew about 



the well, and put them in Norah's curly hair ; and 
then he would sit before her, with his littie hands 
resting on his knees, contemplating her with the 
greatest satisfaction* When tiiey were older, they 
might be seen weeding the Apathies''* side by 
side, or hand in hand gathering berries among the 
hawthorn bushes. The greatest difference between 
them seemed to be, that James was all fun and 
frolic, while Norah was ever serious and earnest. 

When the young maiden was milking the cows, 
her soft low voice might usually be heard, warbling 
some of the mournful melodies of Ireland. But 
plaintive tones were rarely heard from James. He 
came home from his daily labour whistling like a 
black-bird, mocking the cuckoo, or singing, at the 
top of his clear ringing voice, the merry jingle of 
^ St. Patrick*s Day in the Morning,"" or the facetious 
air of ** Paudeen O'Rafferty." At dancing, too, he 
excelled all the lads of the neighbourhood. He 
could dance Irish jigs, three-part reel, four-part 
reel, or rowly-powly, to the tune of ** The Dusty 
Miller," or « The Rakes of Bally-shanny," with such 
a quick ear for the music, that all the lassies de- 
clared they could ^ see tiie tune upon his feet." 
He was a comely lad, too, and at weddings and 
Christmas carousaLs, none of the rustic dandies 
looked more genteel than he, with his buff-coloured 
vest, his knot of ribbons at each knee, and his 
ca/ubeenf set jauntily on one side of his head. Be- 
ing good-natured and mirthful, he was a great 
favourite at wakes and dances, and festivities of all 
sorts ; and he might have been in danger of be^ 
coming dissipated, had it not been for the happy 
consciousness of belonging to an honest industrious 
family, and being the pride and darling of ?^orah*s 
heart. 

Notwithstanding the natural gaiety of his dispo- 
sition, he had a spirit of enterprise, and a love of 
earning money. This tendency led him early to 
think of emigrating to America, the Eldorado of 
Irish imagination. Norah resisted the first sugges- 
tion with many tears. But James drew fine pic- 
tures of a farm of his own in the new country, and 
cows and horses, and a pleasant jaunting-car ; and 
in the farm-house and the jaunting-car, Norah was 
ever by his side ; for with the very first guineas that 
crossed his hand, sure he would send for Tier, The 
affectionate sister, accustomed to sympathise with 
all his plans, soon began to help him to build his 
casties in America ; and every penny that she 
could earn at her spinning-wheel was laid away 
for passage-money. But when the time actually 
anived for him to go to Dublin, it was a day of 
sorrow. All the married sisters, with their little 
ones, and neighbours from far and near, came to 
bid him farewell, and give their parting blessing. 
The good mother was busy to the last, storing away 
some little comfort in his sea-box. Norah, with the 
big tears in her eyes, repeated, for the thousandth 
time, '* And Jimmy, mavovmeen^ if you grow grand 
there in the new country, you'll not be after for- 
getting me ? You wiU send for your own Norah 
soon I " 

" Forget you/ " exclaimed James, while he pressed 
her warmly to his bosom : '* When the blessed sun 
forgets to rise over the green earth, maybe I'll for- 
e t you, mavowmeen dheelish,^'' § 

Amid oft-repeated words of love and blessing, 

* Potatoes. t Cap. % Darling. § Sweet darling. 
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he parted from them. Their mutual florrow was 
a little softened by distant visions of a final reunion 
of them cUl in America. But there was a fearful 
uncertainty about this. Tlie big sea might swallow 
him up, he might sicken and die among strangers, 
or bad examples might lead him into eyil paths 
worse than death. 

To this last suggestion, made by an elder sister, 
Norah replied wi^ indignant earnestness: ^Led 
into evil coorses, indade ! '* she exclaimed. ^ Shame 
be on you for spaking that same ! and he the da- 
oentest and best behaved boy in all the county 
Longford. You don't know the heart of him, as I 
do, or you ^d never be after spaking of him in that 
fadiion. It 's a shame on you, and indade it is. 
But och, Wttnrah dheelith* let him not sicken and 
die there in the strange country, and the sister not 
there to do for him ! " And, overcome by the pic- 
ture her own imagination had drawn, she burst into 
a passionate flood of tears. 

In a few weeks came a brief letter from James, 
written on board the ship in which he sailed from 
Dublin. About seven months later, came a letter, 
dated New York, saying he had obtained work at 
good wages, and, bv God*8 blessing, should soon 
be enabled to send for his dear sister. He added 
a hint that one of these days, when he had a house 
of his own, perhaps the father and mother would 
be after coming over. Proud were they in the 
Irish cabin, when this letter was read aloud to all 
who came to inquire after the young emigrant. All 
his old cronies answered, *' Throth, and he ^d do 
well anywhere. He was always a dacent, dane, 
spirited boy, as there was widm a great ways of 
him. Divii a man in the ten parishes could dance 
the Baltihorum jig wid him, any how." 

Time passed on, and no other letter came from 
James. Month after month, poor Norah watched 
with feverish anxiety to catch sight of her father 
when he returned from, the distant post-office ; for 
he promised, if he found a letter, to wave his hand 
high above his head, as soon as he came to the top 
of the hill fronting the house. But no letter came ; 
and at last Norn^ fully believed that ner darling 
brother was dead. After writing again and again, 
and receiving no answer, she at last wrote to the 
son of a neighbour, who had emigrated|to America, 
and begged of him, for the love of heaven to ascer- 
tain whether James was dead or alive, and send 
them word as soon as' possible. The Irishman to 
whom this urgent epistle was addressed, was at 
work on a distant railroad, and had no fixed place 
of residence ; and so it happened that Norah re- 
ceived no answer to her anxious inquiries, for 
more than a year and a half after they were writ- 
ten. At last, there^came a crumpled square of 
soiled paper, containing these words : 

"Dear Frinds — Black and hevy is my hart 
for the news I have to tell you. James is in 
prison, concamin a bit of paper, that he passed for 
money. Sorra a one of the nabors but will be 
lettin down the tears, when they hear o' the same. 
I don't know the rights of ithe case ; but I will 
never believe he was a boy to disgrace an honest 
family. Perhaps some other man's sin is upon 
him. It may be some comfort to you to know 
that his time will be out in a year and a half, any 

* Sweet Virgin. 



how. I have not seen James sense I oome to 
Amcriky ; but I hecm tell of what I have writ. 
The blessed Mother of Heaven keep your harta 
from sinking down with this hevy sorrow. Your 
frind and nabor, Mike Mubpht." 

Deep indeed was the grief in that honest family^ 
when these sad tidings were read. Poor Norah 
buried her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 
The old mother rocked violently to and fit), with 
her apron at her eyes ; and the &ther, thou^ he 
tried hard to conceal his emotion, could not re- 
strain the big tears from rolling down his weather- 
beaten face. ^Och, woe is the day," said he, 
« that ever we let him go from us. Such a dacent 
lad, and belonging to a family that never did % dis- 
honest action. And sure all hearts were npon him, 
and we all so proud out of him." 

^ Father," said the weeping Norah, ^ I know the 
heart of him better nor any of you does ; and I 
know he never had intintion to do anything that 
would bring to tlie blush the mother that bore him, 
and the sister that slept in his arms, when we were 
both weeny things. I'll go to Ameriky, and iBnd 
out all about it, and write you word." 

** Y<m go to Amcriky !" exclaimed her mother. 
^ Sure you 're crazed with the big grief that 's upon 
you, colleen mackrec,* or you'd niver spake thim 
words." 

'' And wouldn't he follow me to the ends of the 
earth, if the black trouble was on me ! " replied 
Norah, with passionate eamestnesa ** There was 
always kindness in him for all human crathars ; 
but he loved me better nor all the world. Never 
a one had a bad word agin him, but nobody knew 
the heart of him as I did. F^ud was I out of 
him, and lonesome is my heart widout him. And 
is it I will lave him alone wid his trouble 1 Troth, 
not if there was ten oceans atween us." 

This vehemence subsided after a whUe, and they 
talked more calmly of how they should hide their 
disgrace from the neighbourhood. That their 
hearts were sad they could not conceal. Day 
after day, their frugal meals were removed almost 
untasted, and every one stepped about silently, as 
after a funeral. The very cows came slowly and 
disconsolately, as if they heard grief in the voice 
of their young mistress, when she called them to 
be milked. And the good old mother no longer 
crooned at her spinning-wheel the song she had 
sung over tlie cradle of her darling boy. Norah at 
first persisted in her plan of crossing tiie Atlantic; 
but her father forbade it, and she said no more. 
But her heart grew more and more impatient. 
She spoke less and less of James, but she sighed 
heavily at her work, and her eyes were often red 
with weeping. At last, she resolved to depart Un- 
known to any one. She rose stealthily at mid- 
night, tied up a small bundle of clothing, placed a 
little bag of money in her bosom, paused and 
gazed lovingly on her sleeping parents, hastily 
brushed away the gathering tears, and stept out 
into the moonlight She stood for a few moments 
and gazed on the old familiar hills and fields, on 
the potato patch, where she and James had 
worked togetiier many a day, on the old well, by 
the side of which the May-gowans grew, and on 
the dear white cabin, whero the dear old ones 

* Pet of my heart. 




slept She passed into the lltde shed, that served 
Bfi a stable for the animalB, and threw her arms 
about the donkey's neck, and kissed the eow, that 
knew her voice as well as her own ihother did. 
She came forth weeping, and gazed on the old 
homestead, as she would gaze on the face of a 
dying friend. The clustering memories were too 
much for her loving heart. Dropping on her 
knees, she prayed, in agony of sorrow : «* If it be 
a sin to go away from the good old fkther and 
mother, perhaps niver to see them agin, till the 
judgment day, thou O Father in Heaven, wilt 
forgive me ; for thou seest I com not lave him alone 
wid his great trouble." 

Then crossing herself, and looking towiurd the 
beloved home of h^r childhood, she fciud, in a stifled 
voice, " The Mother of Glory be ^d ye, and bless 
and keep ye all." 

Half blinded with tears, she wended her way 
over the moonlighted hills, and when her favourite 
cow called as usual for her milking pail, in the first 
blush of the morning, she was already far on her 

way to Dublki. 

« • • • • 

And had James been criminal 9 In the eye of 
the law he had been ; but his sister was right, 
when she said he had no intention to do a wicked 
thing. Not long after his arrival in America, he 
was one day walking along the street, in a respect- 
able suit of Sunday clothes, when a stranger came 
up, and entered into conversation with him. After 
asking some indifferent questions, he inquired what 
his coat cost. 

'^ Si:jtteen dollars," was the answer. 

" I will give you twenty for it," said the stranger ; 
*' for I am going away in a hurry, and have no 
time to get one made." 

James was as unsuspecting as a child. He 
thought this was an excellent opportunity to make 
four dollars, to send to his darling sister ; so he 
readily agreed to the bargain. 

" I want a wateh, too," said the stranger ; " but 
perhaps you would not be willing to sell yours for 
ten dollars !" 

James frankly confessed that it was two dollars 
more than he gave for it, and very willingly cour 
sented to the transfer. Some weeks after, when he 
attempted to pass the money the stranger had given 
him, he found, to his dismay, that it was counter- 
feit. After brooding over iiis disappointment for 
some time, he came to a oofidnsion at which better 
educated men than himself have somethnes arrived. 
He thought to himself — ^^<It Is hard for a poor 
man to lose so much, by no fault of bis own. ^ce 
it was put off upon me, I will just put it off upon 
somebody else. Maybe it will keep going the 
rounds^ or somebody will lose it tiiat can better 
afford it than I can." 

It eertainly was a wrong coBfchudon ; b^t it was 
a bewilderment of the reasoning powers in the 
mmd of an ignorant mafi, and did not involve 
wickedness of intention. He passed the money, 
and was soon after arrested for forgery. He told 
his Btoty plainly; but, as he admitted that he 
knew the money was comiterfeit when he passed 
it, the legal construction of his crime was forgery 
in the seeond degree. He had passed three bills ; 
and, had the penalty of the law been enforced with 
its utmost rigour, he might have been sentenced to 
tiie state-prison for fifteen years ; but i^pearances 



were so much in his favour, that the cotirt sen- 
tenced him but for five years. 

Five years taken away from the youlig life of a 
laboujring man, spent in silent toil, in shame and 
sorrow for a blighted reputation, was, indeed, a 
heavy penalty for confused notions of light and 
wrong, concerning bits of paper, stamped with a 
nominal value. But law, in its wisest and kindest 
administration, cannot always make nice distinc- 
tions between dioughtless errors and wilful crinies. 

It is probable James never felt the degree of 
compunction, that it is supposed every convict 
ought to feel ; for the idea was ever with hiffl, that 
if he had sinned again&t govemmeilt, he did not 
mean to sin against God. Th&t he had disgraced 
himself, he knew full well and felt keenly, ^he 
thoughts of what Norah and hid good mother would 
suffer, if they could see him driven to hard laboul' 
with thieves and murderers, tore hi^ soul with 
anguish. He could not bring his mind to write to 
them, or send them any tidings of his fate. He 
thou^t it was better that they should suppose him 
dead, than know of his disgrace. Thus the Weary 
months passed silently away. The laugh of his 
eye and the bound of his step were gone. Day by 
day he grew more disconsolate and stupid. 

He had been in prison about four years, when 
one of the keepers told him that a young woman 
had come to visit him, and he had received per- 
mission to see her. He followed silently, wonder- 
ing who it could be ; and a moment after, he was 
locked in his sister's arms. For some time, 
nothing but sobs were audible. They looked 
mournfully in each other's faces ; then feU on each 
other's necks, and wept again. 

**And so you know Tne,mav(yarne€n f " said Norah, 
at last, trying to smile through her tears. 

** Know you ! " he replied, folding her more 
closely to his breast. **A eushla machree,* and 
wouldn't I know your shadow on the wall, in the 
darkest cellar they could put me in? But who 
came wid you, Tnavoumeeri f " 

** Troth, and it was alone I come. I ran away 
in the night. I hope it wasn't wrong to lave the 
good father and mother, when they had spoke agin 
my coming. I wouldn't like to do anything dis- 
plasing to God. But Jimmy, Triachree, my heart 
was breakin' widout you ; and I couldn't lave you 
alone wid your great trottble. Sure it*s long ago 
I wotild have beeil wid yoti, if you had let us 
know of your misfortin." 

The poor fellow wept afresh at these assurances 
of his sister's affection. When he was calmer, he 
told her circumstantially how the great frotible 
had come upon him. 

«Qod be praised for the words yoti spake," 
replied Norah. " It will take a load off of hearts 
at home, when they h^ir of the same. I always 
said there was no sin in your heart ; for who 
should know that better nor me, who slept in the 
same cradle 9 A blessing be wid you, mavowmeen. 
The music's in my heart to hear the sound 
of your voice agin. And proud will I be out of 
you, as I used to be when all eyes, young and old, 
brightened on you in warm ould Ireland.*' 

" But Norah, dhedisky the disgrace is on me," 
said the young man, looking down, ** They will 
say 1 am a convict." 



* Pulse of my heart 
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<* Sorra a fig I caro for what they say,*' replied 
the warm-hearted girl. ^ Don*t I know the heart 
that is in you I Didn't I say tliore was no sin in 
your intintions, though you was shut up in this 
bad place ! And if tliere had been — if Uie black 
murder had been widin you, is it Norah would bo 
after laving you alone wid your sin and your 
shame! Troth, I would weary the saints in 
heaven wid prayers, till they made you a better 
man, for the sake of your sister's love. But there 
was no sin in your heart ; and proud I am out of 
you, a suillish mackree ; * and bad luck to the rogue 
that brought you into this trouble."" 

The keeper reminded them that the time allowed 
for their interview was nearly spent. 

*'You will come aginT" said James, implor- 
ingly. ^'You will come to me agin, a ctMa 
maAreef'' 

^ I had to beg hard to see you once,"" replied 
Norah. *^ They said it was agin the rules. But 
when I tould them how I come alone across the big 
ocean to bo wid you in your trouble, because I 
knew the heart that was in you, they said I might 
come in. It is a heavy sorrow that we cannot 
spake together. But it will be a comfort, mcwov/r- 
neen, to be where I can look on these stone walls. 
The kind man here they call the chaplain says I 
may stay wid his family ; and sure not an hour in 
the day but I will think of you, avilluh,f The 
same moon shines here, that used to shine on us 
when we had our May dances on the green, in 
dear ould Ireland ; and when they let you get a 
glimpse of her bright face, you can think maybe 
Norah is looking up at it, as she used to do when 
she was your own weeny darlint, wid the shamrock 
and gowan in her hair. I will work, and lay by 
money for you : and when you come out of this 
bad place, it "s Norah will stand by you ; and proud 
will I be out of you, a tuillish machree.''^ 

The young man smiled as he had not smiled for 
years. He kissed his sister tenderly, as he 
answered, "Ah, Norah, mavovatieen, it's yourself 
that was alway too good to me. Grod's blessing be 
wid you, a cvMa Tnachree, It will go hard wid me, 
but I vnU. make some return for such goodness."" 

"And sure it's no goodness at all,"" replied 
Norah. "Is it yourself would be after laving me 
alone, and I in the great trouble! Hut, tut, 
Jimmy, avick. Sure it's nothing at all. Any- 
body would do it You're as dacent and clever a 
lad as iver you was. Sing that to your heart, 
mavommeen. It 's Norah wUl stand by you, all the 
world over." 

With a smile that she meant should be a brave 
one, but with eyes streaming with tears, she bade 
her beloved brother farewell. He embraced her 
with vehement tenderness, and, with a deep sigh, 
returned to his silent labour. But the weight was 
taken off his heart, and his step was lighter ; for 

" Hope** sunshine lingered on his prison wall. 
And Love looked in upon his solitude." 

Norah remained with the kind-hearted chaplain, 
ever watching the gloomy walls of &ng Sing. 
When her brother's term expired, she was at the 
prison door to welcome him, and lead him forth 
into the blessed sunshine and free air. The chap- 
lain received them into his house, cheered and 



strengthened their hearts by kind words and judi- 
cious counsel, and sent them to the office of the 
Prison Association, No. 13, Pine-streety New 
York. As James brought certificates of ffood con- 
duct while in prison, the Association Tent him 
tools, to be paid for if he should ever be able to do 
so, and recommended him to a worthy mechanic 
At this place he would have remained, had not his 
employer needed a journeyman thoroughly versed 
in his trade. It is the policy at Sing Sing not to 
allow the prisoners to learn all branches of any 
business, lest they should come into competition 
with mechanics out of the prison. What Jamee 
had been accustomed to do, he did with gref^t 
industry and expertness ; but he could not do all 
his employer required, and was therefore kindly 
and honourably dismissed. 

Had he been dishonest, he might have gone off 
with the tools ; but he went to the office of the 
Association, to ask whether they were willing he 
should keep them till he could obtain work else- 
where, and earn enough to pay for them. They 
consented very cordially, and told him to rememr 
ber them as friends in need, so long as he behaved 
welL His sister was with him, like his shadow, 
and their earnest expressions of gratitude were 
truly affecting. 

Her good-natured honest countenance, and in- 
dustrious habits, attracted the attention of » 
thriving young farmer, who succeeded in obtain- 
ing the treasure of her warm and generous heart. 
She who made so good a sister, can scarcely fail 
to be an excellent wife. James continues to do 
well, and loves her with superabounding love. The 
blessing of our Father be with them 1 They are 
two of the kindest hearts, and most transparent 
souls, among that reverent, loving, confiding, and 
impulsive people, who, in their virtues and their 
defects, deserve to be called the little children of 
the nations. 



* Light of my heart. 
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A LEGEND OF THE APOSTLE JOHN. 

SUGOBSTRl) BY A WELL-KNOWN ANECDOTE IN THB JBOCJUU 
SIA8TICAL HISTORY OF EU(»£JBIU8. 

Morning rose bright and clear on Ephesus, 
that beautiful city of the Ancients, which Pliny 
calls the Light of Asia. From the jutting pdnts 
of lofty rocks on the mountain sides rose the mas- 
sive and majestic pillars of Doric temples, em- 
bowered in verdant foliage, while the lighter and 
more elegant Ionian shafts shot up from the plain 
below, like graceful architectural flowers. Bril- 
liant sunbeams streamed tremulously through the 
porticos, and reflected themselves in golden gleams 
on a forest of marble columns. The airy summits 
of the mountains smiled in serene glory beneath 
the lucid firmament. Troops of graceful swans 
and beautiful white sea-doves floated on the spark- 
ling waters of the Cayster, running joyfully into 
the bright bosom of the ^gean. Maidens bearing 
Etruscan vases on their heads, went and came 
from the fountains, gliding majestically erect 
among the crowd of merchants, or the long pro- 
cessions of priests and worshippers. Here and 
there, a Roman soldier rode through the busy 
streets, his steel trappings and glittering har- 
ness shining in the distance like points of fire. 
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Strong and deep rolled the sonorous chaunt of 
biass voices from a Jewish synagogue, mingled 
with the sound of sackbut and harp. From the 
magnificent temple of Diana came up a plaintive 
strain, a modulated murmur, as of distant waves 
rippling to music ; slowly swelling, slowly falling 
away, floating off in sweet echoes among ^e hills. 
There was a farewell sadness in this choral hymn, 
as of a religion passing away in its calm intellec- 
tual beauty, conscious that it had no adequate 
voice for the yearnings and aspirations of the 
human heart. 

And then, as ever, when the want of a more 
spiritual faith began to be widely felt, it was 
already in existence. From the solemn shadows 
of Judaism, the mild form of Christianity had risen, 
and the 6i4cian mind was already preparing to en' 
circle it with the mystic halo of a golden Flatonism. 

In the court of an artificer of Ephesus, there 
met that day an assembly of converts to the new 
and despised faith. Under the shadow of an 
awning, made by Paul the tentrmaker, they talked 
together of Jesus, the holiness of his example, 
and Ae wide significance of his doctrines. It was 
a se^n of peculiar interest to the infant Church ; 
for John, the disciple whom Jesus especially loved, 
had just returned from banishment. He was a 
man of ninety years, with hair and beard of sil- 
very whiteness. His serious countenance beamed 
with resignation and love ; but his high forehead, 
earnest eye, and energetic motions, showed plainly 
enough that his was not the serenity of a languid 
and quiet temperament. Through conflict he had 
attained humihty and peace. . His voice told the 
same story ; for it was strong, deep, and re- 
strained, &ough sweetly toned, and full of musical 
inflections. His once erect figure was slightiy 
bent — the efiect of digging in the mines of Pat- 
mos. Many eyes were moistened with tears, as 
they gazed on his beloved and venerated counte- 
nance ; for it brought sad memories of the hard- 
ships he had endured by the cruel orders of Domi- 
tian. He made no allusion to privations or suf- 
ferings, but spoke only of the heavenly visions, 
and the indwelling glory, that had been with him 
in the Isle of Patmos ; how in the darkest mines 
the heavens opened, and in the narrowest prisons 
angels came apd moved the stoi(e walls afar off, so 
that he saw them not ; and this he urged as proof 
how little power man has over a spirit at peace 
with God. 

Of those who hung upon his words, the emotions 
of two were especially visible. One was a young 
maiden, who sat on a divan at his feet, and leaning 
on one arm gazed upwards in his face. She was 
closely veiled, but the outlines of her figure, imper- 
fectiy revealed through the ample folds of her rich 
dre88,gave indication of personal grace. As she bent 
earnestly forward, her drapery had fallen back, 
and showed an arm of exquisite proportions, its 
clear soft olive tint beautifully contrasted by a 
broad bracelet of gold. She reclined partially on 
the shoulder of her old nurse, who was seated 
behind her on the same divan. Both ran great 
risk in visiting that Christian assembly ; for 
Miriam*s father was the wealthiest Jew in Ephe- 
sus ; his was the highest place in the synagogue, 
and few of her thousand merchants could count so 
many ships. Narrow and bigoted in his own adhe- 
rence to forms and traditions, he was the last man 



on earth to permit a woman to question them. 
But the earnest and truthful soul of his daughter 
early felt how littie life there was in his solemn 
observances. Her nurse, a Galilean by birth, had 
told marvellous stories of the holy Nazarene, who 
had ciured her father of blindness. Witii strict 
injunctions of secrecy, she lent her a copy of St. 
John's Gospel ; and in this the young enthusiastic 
girl at once recognised the deeper and more 
spiritual teachings for which her soul had yearned. 
And so it came that the daughter of a wealthy 
house in Ephesus sat at the feet of the apostie, in 
the despised assembly of the Christians. 

The other person who seemed most remarkably 
moved by the inspired eloquence of John, was a 
young Greek of superb beauty. His form was 
vigorous and finely proportioned. The carriage of 
his head was free and proud, and there was intense 
light in his large dark eyes, indicating a soul of 
fire. Indeed his whole countenance was remark- 
able for transparency and mobility of expression. 
When indignant at tyranny or insult, he looked 
like a young war-horse rushing to battle ; but at 
the voice of tenderness, the dilated nostril subsided, 
and the flashing eye was dimmed with tears. 

This constant revelation of soul particularly 
attracted the attention of the venerable apostle ; 
for he saw in it a nature liable to the great- 
est dangers and capable of the highest good. 
After he had dismissed the assembly, with his 
usual paternal benediction, << Littie children, love 
one another," he stepped forward, and laying his 
hand aflectionately on the head of the young 
Greek, said, ^ And thou, my son, art thou too a 
Christian ? " With emphasis full of feeling, the 
young man replied, " I would I were a Christian." 
Pleased with the earnest humility of this answer, 
the apostle drew his arm within his own, and they 
retired to an inner apartment to converse together. 
During this confidential conversation, the young 
man made a full and free revelation of his soul, in 
all its strength and weakness. At times, his dar- 
ing and fiery words startled the more subdued 
nature of the meek disciple ; but at the same 
moment, the crystolline frankness of his heart ex- 
cited the warmest and most confiding affection. 
From that time, it was observable that the apostie 
treated him with more marked tenderness than he 
evinced toward any other of his converts. A few 
months after, feeling that duty required him to 
take a long journey to comfort and strengthen the 
surroimding churches of Asia, he called his flock 
together, and bade them an affectionate farewell. 
At parting, he placed the hand of the young Greek 
within the hand of the presiding elder, and said 
solemnly, " To thy care I consign my precious, my 
beloved son, Antiorus. In the Epicurean gardens 
he has learned that pleasure is the only good ; 
from Christians let him learn that good is the only 
pleasure. Be to him a father ; for at my return I 
shaU require his soul at thy hands." The bishop 
promised, and the young man wept as he kissed 
his venerable friend. 

' The apostle was gathering his robe about him, 
and fastening his girdle, preparing to walk forth, 
when Miriam glided timidly before him, saying in 
a tremulous tone, " My father, bless me before you 
go." She removed her veil, and stooped to kiss 
his hand. The veil dropped again instantly, but 
the sudden action had revealed to Antiorus a 
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eonntenance of surpassing beauty. He had no 
time to analyse the features ; but he saw that her 
contour was noble, and that her large almond- 
shaped eyes, of the darkest brown, were singularly 
brilliant, yet deep and serene in their expression. 
The tones of her voice, too, thrilled through his 
soul ; for they were like a silver bell, soften- 
ing language into music. For an instant, she 
caught the beaming glance of his eye, and an 
electric spark fell from it into her heart Henoe- 
for^, each observed the other's motions, and each 
was indistinctly conscious of pervading the other*s 
being. The customs of the times, combined with 
her maidenly reserve, rendered it difficult to form 
a personal acquaintance. But Antiorus had a 
Greek friend, whose dwelling adjoined the gardens 
of Miriam's father ; and the house of this friend 
became singularly attractive to him. Here he 
could sometimes catch the sound of her voice, ac- 
companied by her harp, as she sang to her father 
the psalms of David. At last, he ventured to 
speak to her, as they left the assembly of the 
Christians. He timidly asked her if she would 
play, on the next Sabbath evening,the same psalm 
he had heard on the preceding Sabbath. She 
started, and made no answer. The crimson suf- 
fusion of her face he could not see. But when the 
Sabbath came, softly on the evening air arose his 
favourite psalm, with a deeper expression, a more 
sweet solemnity than ever. While the strings yet 
vibrated, his Phrygian flute gently answered, in a 
simple Grecian air, the utterance of a soul tender 
and sad. Tear-drops fell slowly on the strings of 
Miriam^s harp ; but she alone knew that the spirit 
of the beautiful Greek had thus entered invisibly 
ipto the sanctuary of the Jewish maiden. How 
dear was now her harp, since his soul had kissed 
the winged messengers it sent from hers ! Again 
and again, harp and flute responded to each o&er. 
Their young hearts were overflowing with new and 
heavenly emotions, which music alone could utter. 
For music is among the arts what love is among 
the passions ; a divine mediator between spirit and 
matter ; a flowery spiral, descending from the 
highest sanctuary of Uie soul into the outer court 
of the senses, returning again fr(»n the senses to 
the soul, twining them together in perpetual bloom 
and fragrance. 

But music has the vagueness of all things in- 
fu4te ; and they who talked together in tones, 
earnestly desired to speak in words. At the 
Christiaii assemblies too strict decorum was ob- 
served, to admit of conversation between them. 
Into her father's house he could not gain entrance ; 
or if he did, she would be carefully secluded &om 
the gaze of a Gentile. And so at last, by help of 
the over-indulgent nurse, there came meetings in 
the garden, while all the household slept. Under 
Ihe dun light of the stars, they talked of the new 
aitb, which had brought ^em together. He loved 
to disclose to her mind the moonlight glory of Plato, 
showing a world of marvellous beauty in shadowy 
outline, but fuUy revealing nothing. WhDe die, in 
^ft serious tones, spoke of the Hebrew prophets, 
complaining that they seemed Hke an infinite glow, 
for ever expressmg a want they never satisfied. 
Beautiful and majestic was their utterance, but it 
was not high and deep enough to satisfy the aspira- 
tioAS of her soul ; therefore she dung to the sub- 
tioEie, aU-embracing doctrines of Christ. From these 



high themes, they came gradually to speak of their 
affection for each other. There was no desecra- 
tion in tliis mingling of emotions ; for genuine love 
is as holy as religion ; and all round the circling 
horisEon of our mysterious being, heaven and earth 
do kiss each other. 

One night, their stolen interview in the garden 
was interrupted by a noise on the house-top ; and 
fearing they were suspected or observed, they re- 
solved to be more prudent. Weeks psssed, there- 
fore, and they saw each other only at the meetingB 
of the Christians, rendered doubly precious by the 
obstacles which elsewhere separatoa them. There 
was another reason why they thought more €i 
each other's presence, than they would have done 
had the good apostle John been with them. As a 
deep rich musical voice will sometimes join itsdf 
to a company of timid and waverins singersi, and 
gradually raise the whole chorus to its own power 
and clearness, so the influence of his holy and Ur- 
ing soul elevated the character of every assembly 
he joined. With him, something of unction and 
fervour had departed from the Cluristian meetingsf 
and still more of calm assured faith. Mmre J^ of 
the world was visible, more anxiety to bulla vp a 
respectable name. The lovers iett this, tbougk 
they had not distinctly defined it ; and being lest 
elevated by the religious services, their thou^ta 
were more consciously occupied with each other. 
But their mutual absorption passed unobserved ; 
for Miriam was always closely veiled, and if she 
dropped a rose, or Antiorus a sprig of myrtle, it 
seemed mere accident to all but the watchful and 
sympathising nurse. These silent manifestations 
of course made the concealed flame bum all the 
more fervently. Perpetual separation was so 
wearisome, that at last Miriam, in the plenitude of 
her love and confidence, granted his urg^it en- 
treaty to walk with him once, only once, in disgoise, 
when all were sleeping. He had a proposition to 
make, he said, and he mu^ have an opportunity to 
talk freely with her. In the garb of Greek pea- 
sants they joined each other, and passing through 
the least frequented streets, sought the mountains 
by a solitary path. In a concealed nook of rock, 
under the shadow of broad-leaved trees, they spoke 
together in agitation and tears. Love is ever a 
trouUed joy ; a ^mi-tone changes its brightest 
strains into plaintive modulations. Miriam wept, 
as she told her beloved that they must i»art n>r 
ever. She had come only to tell him so, and bid 
him farewell As yet she had not courage to con- 
fess that she was promised to a wealthy kinsnaan, a 
stem old Pharisee ; but her father had told her, 
that day, that immediate preparations must be 
made for the wedding. The enamoured Ghreek 
spoke with fiery indignation, that her &ther should 
dare thus to seal up the treasures of her large 
warm gushing heart, for the sake of preserving 
wealth in the family. To her timid suggestion 
that obedience was due to parents, he insisted upon 
a higher obedience to the divine law in the souL 
In such a union as she spoke of^ he said there was 
positive poUution, which no law or custom could 
cleanse ; for the heart alone could sanctify the senses. 
The maiden bent her head, and felt hrar cheeks 
burning ; for she was conscious of a painful sense 
of degiradation whenever the odious marriage was 
forced upon her thoughts. He took her hand, and 
it trembled within his, while he spoke to her of 
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flight, of secret marriage, and a hidden home of 
love in some far-off Grecian isle. He drew her 
gently toward him, and for the first time her lovely 
head rested on his bosom. As she looked up 
fondly and tearfully in his face, he stooped to kiss 
her beautiful lips, which trembling, gave an almost 
imperceptible pressure in return. Faint and timid 
as was this first maiden kiss, it rushed throu^ his 
system like a stream of fire. The earthly portion 
of love proclaimed ascendancy over the soul, and 
tried him with a fierce temptation. She loved 
him, and they were alone in the midnight. Should 
he ever be able to marry her ? Might not this 
stolen and troubled interview be, as she said, the 
last I He breathed with difficulty, his whole feame 
shook like a tree in the storm ; but she lay on his 
bosom, as ignorant of the struggle, as if she had 
been a sleeping babe. Rebuked by her unconscious 
innocence, he said inwardly to the tempting spirit, 
<< Get thee behind me ! Why strivest Ihou to lead 
me into evil 1 " But the ^irit answered, ^ The 
sin is wholly of man's making. These Christians 
are too ascetic The Epicurean philosophy better 
agrees with nature." 

The scene seemed to have entered into a league 
with the tempting spirit. Nothing interrupted the 
drowsy moon-stiUness, save the pattering of a little 
rill that trickled from the rocks, the amorous coo- 
ing of two ring-doves awake in their nests among 
the shrubbery above, and the flute of some distant 
lover conversing passionately with the moon. The 
maiden herself, saddened by a presentiment, that 
this bliss was too perfect to last, and melted into 
unusual tenderness by the silent beauty of the 
night, and the presence of the beloved one, folded 
her arm more caressingly about his waist, till he 
felt the beating of her hett:t. With frantic energy, 
he pressed his hand agiunst his throbbing brow, 
and gazed eamestiy into the dear arch of heaven, 
as if imploring strength to aid his higher nature. 
Again the tempter said, '^ Thy Epicurean philo- 
sophy was more in harmony with nature. Plea- 
sure is the only good." Then he remembered the 
parting, words of St. John, ^ Good is the only 
pleasure." A better influence glided into his soul, 
and a still small voice within him whispered, 
^* Thou hast no need to compare philosophies and 
creeds, to know whether it be good to dishimour 
her who trusts thee, or by thy selfishness to bring 
a stain on the pure and persecuted faith of the 
Christians. Restore the maiden to her home." 
The tempter veiled his face and turned away, for 
he lelt that the young man was listening to an 
angeL 

With a calm sad voice, spoke the tempted one, 
as he gentiy and reverentiy removed the beloved 
head from his breast. Taking Miriam by the 
hand, he led her out from the deep shadow of the 
trees, to the litUe rill that gurgled near by, and 
gathering water in his hands, he ofifered her to 
drink. As she stood there in the moonlight, 
drinking from his hand, tiie shadow of the vines 
danced across her face, and fluttered gracefully 
over the folds of her white dress. At tiiat mo- 
ment, when the thought of danger was far from 
them bpth, an arrow whizzed through the air, and 
with a groan the maiden fell backward on the 
arm that was hastily extended to save her from 
filing. 

They wpre standing near a portion of Mount 



Prion, whence marble had been dug for the nume* 
reus edifices of the city. It was full of grottoes, with 
winding mazes blocked up with fragments of stone. 
The first thought of Antiorus was to retreat hastily 
from the moonlight that had made them visible, 
and the next was to conceal his senseless burden 
within the recesses of the grotto, here and there 
made luminous by fissures in the rocks. Care- 
fully he drew the arrow from the wound, and 
bound it tightiy with his mantie. He gatiiered 
water from the dripping cavern, and dashed it in 
her face. But his efforts to restore life were un- 
availing. Regardless of his own safety, he would 
have rushed back to the city and roused his friends, 
but he dared not thus compromise the fair fame 
of her who had loved him so purely, though so 
tenderly. Perhaps the person who aimed tiie 
arrow might have mistaken them for others; at 
all events, they could not have been positively 
known. In a state of agonized indecision, he 
stepped to the entrance of the grotto, and looked 
and listened. All was still, save the pattering of 
water-drops. Presently he heard a sound, as of 
feet descending the path from the mountains. 
With long strides, he bounded up to meet the 
advancing stranger, and with energetic brevity 
begged for assistance to convey a wounded maiden 
to some place of safety, away from the city. The 
stranger said he had companions, who would bring 
a litt^ from the mountains, and he turned back 
to sunmion them. The minutes seemed hours to 
Antiorus, till his return ; for though all hope of 
restoring the precious life was well nigh extinct, 
he felt continual dread of being discovered by the 
unseen foe, who had aimed the fatal arrow. At 
last, the promised assistance came, and they slowly 
ascended the mountain with their mournful burden. 
After pursuing a winding rugged path for some 
distance, they entered a spacious cavern. A lamp 
was burning on a table of rock, and several men 
were stretched on the ground sleeping. The litter 
was gently lowered, and Antiorus bent in agony 
over the senseless fbrm so lately full of Ufe and 
love. Not until every means had been tried that 
ingenuity could devise, would he beheve that her 
pure and gentie spirit had passed from its beautiful 
earthly frame for ever. But when the last ray of 
hope departed, he gave himself up to grief so 
frightfully stormy, that the rude dwellers in the 
cave covered their eyes, that they might not witness 
the terrible anguish of his sensitive and powerful 
soul. In his desperate grief, he heaped upon him- 
self all manner of reproaches. Why had he sought 
her love, when it was almost sure to end unhappily i 
Why had ho so selfishly availed himself of her 
tenderness, when the world would judge so harshly 
of the concessions she had made to love ? Then, 
in the bitterness of his heart, he cursed the world 
for its false relations, its barriers built on selfish- 
ness and pride. But soon, in the prostration of 
deep humility, he forgave all men, and blamed 
only his own over-leaping nature. Through all 
his changes of mood, ran the intensely mournful 
strain, ^ Oh, my beloved, would to God I had died 
for thee!" 

But it is kindly ordered that human nature can- 
not long remain under the influence of extreme 
anguish; its very intensity stupifies the soul. 
When Antiorus became calm from exhaustion, the 
man who had guided him to the mountain spoke 



in low tones of the neoesfdty of burial. Tlio 
mourner listened with a visible shudder. While 
he could gaze on her beautiful face, so placid in 
the sleep of death, it seemed as if sometliinff 
remained to him ; but wher that sliould be covered 
from his gaze for ever, ok how fearlully lonely the 
earth would seem ! By degrees, however, he vras 
brought to admit the necessity of separation. He 
himself gathered green branches for the litter, and 
covered it with the fairest flowers. He cut a 
braid of her glossy hair, and his tears fell on it 
like the spring rain. In a green level space among 
the trees, they dug a deep grave, and reverently 
laid her within it, in her peasant robes. The doves 
cooed in the branches, and a pleasant sound of 
murmuring waters came up from the dell below. 
The mourner fashioned a large cross, and planted 
it strongly at the head of the grave. He sought 
for the most beautiful vines, and removing them 
in large sods, twined them about the cross. He 
sobbed himself to sleep on the mound, and when 
his companions brought him food, he ate as though 
h£ tasted it not 

The strong ardent nature of the young Greek, 
his noble beauty and majestic figure, commanded 
their involuntary respect, while the intensity of 
his sorrow moved even their slow sympathies. 
But when several days had elapsed, their leader 
began to question him concerning his future 
prospects and intentions. The subject thus forced 
upon his reluctant thoughts was a painful one. 
He dared not return openly to Ephesus ; for whe- 
ther his secret interviews with Miriam had been 
suspected by her family, or not, her sudden dis- 
appearance, connected with his own, must of course 
have given rise to the most unfavourable rumours. 
Of the effect on the little community of Christians, 
already so unpopular, he thought with exceeding 
pain. And these dark suspicious-looking men, 
that dwelt in caverns, who were they \ 

They soon resolved his doubts on the subject ; 
for their leader said boldly, ** We are robbers. 
You are in some way impUcated in the death of 
this young woman, and you dare not return to 
Ephesus. Remain with us. We have seen your 
strength, and we like your temper. Stay with us, 
and you shall be our leader." 

The proposition startled him with its strangeness, 
and filled his soul with loathing. He, on whose 
fair integrity no stain had ever rested, he become 
a robber ! He, who had so lately sat at the feet 
of the holy apostle, and felt in his inmost heart the 
blessed influence of the words, * Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you " — ^was it pro- 
posed to him to arm himself against unoffending 
brethren \ Concealing his abhorrence, by a strong 
effort, he thanked the robber for the kmdness he 
had iJiown him in his great distress, and promised 
to repay him for it ; but he told him mildly that 
his habits and his feelings alike unfitted him for a 
life like theirs. He would return to Ephesus, and 
consult with friends concerning his future plans. 
The men seemed dissatisfied with their leader's 
courtesy to the stranger, and grumbled something 
about his going to guide the magistrates to their 
cavern in tihe mountains. Antiorus turned proudly 
toward them, and with strong convincing earnest- 
ness replied, << You cannot deem me base enough 
thus to recompense your kindness." His voice 
became lower and deeper with emotion, as he 



added, << lievcrcntly and tenderly you have treated 
her who slee{)8 ; and tlio secret that thus came to 
my knowledge sludl never be revealed. I would 
die ratlier than divulge it." The men stood ailenty 
awed by the dignity of his bearing and the dear 
truthfulness of his words. After a slight pauae^ 
their leader said, ^ We believe you ; but there aie 
doubtless those in Ephesus who would pay a hand- 
some sum to gain tidings from you. You may 
keep your secret, if you like ; but it cannot be oon- 
coaled that you and the beautiful maiden were no 
peasants. What if we put the magistrates on your 
track I " 

Looking him openly and fearlessly in the eye, 
Antiorus replied, ^ Because you have not so loot 
your manly nature. A voice within you would 
forbid you to persecute one already so cniahed and 
heart-broken. You will not do it, because I am 
in your power, and because I trust you.'* This 
appeal to the manliness that remained within them, 
controlled their rough natures, and the bold frank- 
ness of his eyes kindled their admiration. Clam- 
ing his hand with rough cordiality, the leader saia, 
^ We will not inform against you, and we will trost 
you to go to Ephesus." *^ Let him seal his promise 
by an oath to Hecate and the Furies," murmured 
several voices. The leader folded his arms across ■ 
his breast, and answered slowly and proudly : 
^ The simple word of such a man is more saisred 
to him than the most terrible oaths." The counte- 
nance of the impetuous young Greek became at 
once illuminated. Seizing the hand of the robber- 
captain, he sud, ^ My friend, you are worthy of 
a better occupation." ^ Peiiiaps so," replied the 
other, with a deep sigh ; << at least I thought so 

once." 

« « • * « 

Under the shadow of evening, and disguised hi 
dress, Antiorus ventured to return to Ephesus. 
The first house he entered was the one adjoining 
the gardens, where he had so often listened to 
Miriam^s harp. The moment he was recognised, 
all eyes looked coldlv on him. ^ Why has thou 
come hither f " said his once friendly host. ^ Al- 
ready my house has been searched for thee, and 
I am suspected of aiding thy designs by bringing 
thee within hearing of the gardens. Curse on thy 
imprudence ! Were tiiere not women enough in 
the streets of Ephesus, that thou must needs dis- 
honour one of its wealdiiest families I " 

Li former times, the sensitive young man would 
have flashed fire at these insulting words ; but now 
he meekly replied, ** You judge me wrongfidly. I 
loved her purely and reverently." His friend 
answered sarcastically, << Perhaps you learned this 
smooth hypocrisy at the meetings of the Chris- 
tians ; for there, I understand, to my great sur- 
prise, it has been your habit to attend. What 
name they give to such transactions I do not care 
to know. It is enough to say that you are no 
longer a welcome guest in my house." For a mo- 
ment a deep flush went over the young man^s 
expressive countenance, and his eye kindled ; but 
he turned away, and silently departed ; lingering 
for a moment with fond reluctance, on the steps of 
the terrace he had so often mounted rapidly, 
buoyant with love and hope. 

With a sorrowful heart, be sought the dwelling 
of the Christian elder, to whom St. John had so 
affectionately confided him, at parting. As soon 
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as he made himself known, a severe frown clouded 
tlie face of the bishop. '' What impudence has 
brought thee hither I " he exclaimed. *' Hast 
thou not sufficiently disgraced the Church by thy 
wickedness, without presuming to disgrace it fur- 
ther by thy presence ? " ** You judge me too 
harshly," replied the young man, meekly. ^ Im- 
prudent I have been, but not wicked." ^ Where 
hast thou hidden thy paramour I " said the bishop 
impatiently. The eyes of the young Greek glowed 
like coals of fire, his nostrils expanded. Ins lips 
quivered, his breast heaved, and his hand strongly 
clenched the staff on which he leaned. But he 
constrained himself, and answered with mournful 
calmness, <^ I have no paramour. She on whose 
innocent name you have breathed an epithet so 
undeserved, has passed from earth to heaven, pure 
as the angels who received her." 

In answer to further inquiries, he frankly re- 
peated the whole story, not concealing the tempta- 
tion, whiph had so nearly conquered him. In 
reply, the bishop informed him that suspicion had 
been awakened previous to their imprudent mid- 
night ramble. The attendance of Miriam and her 
nurse at the Christian meetings had been dis- 
covered ; her absence on that fatal night had been 
detected ; the nurse fled in terror ; the betrothed 
husband of Miriam went forth madly into the 
streets, vowing revenge ; her £ather believed he 
had traced the fugitives on board a ship bound to 
Athens, whither he had sent spies to discover them. 
Whether the Jewish lover had aimed the arrow or 
not, it was impossible to tell ; but should it be 
known that Miriam was dead, her death would un- 
questionably be charged on Antiorus, and the 
effect would be to renew the popular hatred against 
the Christians, with redoubled vigour. At present, 
believing her to be in Athens, it was the policy of 
her family to keep the affair from the public, as 
much as possible. 

Antiorus expressed the utmost contrition for his 
imprudence, but averred most solemnly that he 
had in no way violated his conscience, or his Chris- 
tian obligations. He begged the bishop for cre- 
dentials to some distant Christian church, where, 
b^ a life of humility and prayer, he might make 
himself ready to rejoin his beloved Miriam. 

The bishop, vexed at an affair so likely to bring 
discredit on his own watchfulness, listened coldly, 
and replied, ** For the prosperity of the Church, it 
is very necessary to obtain and preserve a good 
name. We must avoid the appearance of evil. 
Appearances are very much against you. You are 
young and of fieiy blood. You have been an 
Epicurean, whose doctrines favour unbridled plea- 
sure. You say that your love for this maiden was 
pure ; but what proof have we, save your own 
word f " Antiorus raised his head proudly, and 
with a clear bold glance replied, ^ What more is 
needed f Have I ever spoken falsely to friend or 
foe 1 " ** I know not," answered the bishop. 
^ Young men do not usually decoy maidens into 
hidden grottoes, at midnight, for purposes as pure 
as the angels." 

Alas, for his less noble nature ! He knew not 
the value of the warm heart he was thus turning 
to gall. The young man bent upon him a most 
intense and searching gaze. He thought of that 
fearfully strong temptation in the lonely midnight 
hour ; of his extreme reluctance to bring suspicion 



on the character of the Christian Church ; of his 
conquest over himself ; of his reverential love for 
the pure maiden ; of his virtuous resolutions, and 
his holy aspirations. He had opened his whole 
heart to this father of the Church, and tkvs it had 
been received ! Would Christ have thus weighed 
the respectability of the Church against the s^va- 
tion of a human soul ? Were these beautiful doc- 
trines of love and forgiveness mere idle theories ? 
Mere texts for fine speeches and eloquent epistles ? 
A disbelief in all principles, a distrust of all men, 
took possession of him. With a deep sigh, he 
gathered his robe about him and departed. He 
walked hastily, as if to run away from his own mad 
thoughts. Ascending an eminence, he paused and 
looked back on the dty, its white columns dimly 
visible in the starlight. ^ There is no one there 
to love me," said he. << I am an orphan ; no 
mother or sister to comfort my aching heart. I 
have had great projects, great hopes, sublime 
aspirations ; but that is all over now. No matter 
what becomes of me. I will go to the robbers. 
I have no other friends ; and they at least be- 
lieved me." 

He was received in the mountain cavern with an 
uproarious burst of joy. They drank wine and 
caroused, and with loud acclamations proclaimed 
him king of their band. His heart was sick within 
him, but with wild desperation, he drank to their 
pledge. That night, when all the riotous crew 
were sleeping, he stole forth into the midnight, and 
stood alone on the mountain side, gazing mourn- 
fully upon the stars, that looked down upon him 
with solemn love. Then tossing his arms wildly 
above his head, he threw himself on the ground 
with a mighty sob, exclaiming, '< Oh, if she had 
but lived, her pure and gentle spirit would have 
saved me ! " 

Hark ! Is that a faint whispering of music in 
the air? Or is it memory's echo of Miriam's 
psalm 1 Now it dies away in so sad a cadence — 
and now it rises, full of victory. It has passed 
into his heart : and spite of recklessness and sin, 
it will keep there a nestling-place for holiness 

and love. 

« * « • « 

When the apostle John returned to Ephesus, his 
first inquiry of the bishop was, "Where is the 
beloved son I committed to thy charge ? " The 
elder, looking down, replied, with some embarrass- 
ment, ** He is dead 1 " " Dead I " exclaimed the 
apostle, " How did he die I " The elder answered 
with a sigh, " He is dead in trespasses and sins. 
He became dissolute, was led away by evil com- 
panions, and it is said he is now captain of a band 
of robbers in yonder mountains." With a voice 
full of sorrowful reproach, the apostle said, ^ And 
is it thus, my brother, thou hast cared for tlie pre- 
cious soul that Christ and I committed to thy 
charge f Bring me a horse and a guide to the 
mountains. I will go to my erring son." " I 
pray you do not attempt it,'^ exclaimed the elder. 
" You will be seized by the robbers and perhaps 
murdered." ** Hinder me not," replied the vene- 
rable man. '' If need be, I will gladly die to save 
his soul, even as Christ died for us. I will go to 
my son ; perchance he will listen to me." 

They brought him a horse, and he rode to the 
mountains. While searching for the cavern, one 
of the robbers came up and seized him rudely. 
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exclaiming, ^ Who art thou, old man ! Como before 
our captain, and declare thy buaneae.*' 

^ For that purpose I came hither," replied the 
apostle. ** Bnng me to your captain.'' 

Antiorua, hearing the sound of voices, stepped 
forth from the mouth of the cavern ; but when he 
saw John, he covered his face and turned quickly 
away. The apostle ran toward him with outstretch- 
ed arms, exclaiming, " Why dost thou fly from me, 
my son 1 From me, an old unarmed man I Thou 
artdear to me, my son. I will pray for thee. If 
need be, I will die for thee. Oh, trust to me ; for 
Christ hios sent me to thee, to speak of hope, for^ 
giveness, and salvation." 

Antiorus stood with his face covered, and his 
strong frame shook in his armour. But when he 
heard the words forgiveness and hope, he fell on 
the ground, embraced the old man's knees, and 
wept like a child. The apostle laid his hand affec- 
tionately oc that noble head, and said, with a 
heavenly smile, ^ Ah, now thou art baptised again, 
my dear son — ^baptised in thy tears. The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee ! The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon ^aee, and give thee peace 1" 

After speaking together for a few moments, they 
retired to Miriam's grave, and there the young 
man laid open all his sinning and suffering heart. 
In conclusion, he said, '* Thore seems ever to be 
withinmetwonatures; oneforgood,andonoforeviL" 
^ It is even thus with us all," replied the apostle. 
'' But thou, my father," rejoined Antiorus, << thou 
canst not imagine how I have sinned, or what I 
have resisted. Thy blood flows so calmly. Thou 
art too pure and holy to be tempted as I have been." 

^ Hush, hush, I pray thee, my son," replied the 
apostle. ^ How I have struggled is loiown only to 
Bim who seeth all the secrets of the heart. Be- 
cause my blood has not always flowed so calmly, 
therefore, my son, have I been peculiariy drawn 
toward thee in the bonds of pity and of sympathy. 
Thy wild ambition, thy impetuous anger, are no 
strangers in my own experience ; and that mid- 
night temptation so brought back a scene of my 
youth, that it seemed almost like a page of my own 
history." ** Of thine / " exclaimed the young man, 
with an accent of strong surprise. In a voice lew 
and tender, he added, ^ Then thou hast loved ? " 
The white-haired man bowed his head upon his 
hands, and with strong emotion answered, ** Oh, 
how deeply, how tenderly l" 

There was silence for some moments, interrupted 
only by the quiet lullaby of the waters, rippling in 
the deU below. Pressing the apostle's hand, ^ti- 
orus said, in a low reverential tone, ^ Does love 
end here, my father ? Shall we know our loved 
ones among the angels of heaven ? Do they wit- 
ness our conflicts i Do they rejoice over our 
victories ! " 

Hark ! Is that music in the air 1 Or is it a 
memory of the psalm ? How distinctly it swells 
forth in joy ! how sweetly it breathes of love and 
peace I The listener smiles ; for he seems to hear 
a harp in the heavens. 

The two beautiful ones, the young and the old, 
stand with clasped hands, looking upward into the 
sl^. The countenance of the apostle was radiant 
with spiritual light, as he said, << Let us believe and 
hope." They knelt down, embracing each other, 
and offered a silent prayer, in the name of Him who 
had brought immortality to light. 



Antiorus bade his wild comrades fiuwweUy with 
exhortations, to which the apoetlo added words 
that were blessed in UK>ir gentleness ; for the foir- 
mer leader of the baud turned from the evil of his I 
ways, and became a zealous Christian. The young 
Greek went to the Church in Corinth, bearing 
affectionate credentials from the beloved apostle. 
Many years after, hearing that the family of 
Miriam had gone to a Syrian city, he returned to 
Ephesus. The cross liad been removed from the 
mountain, but he planted another on the wdl- 
remembered spot Near by, he built a little cabin 
of boughs, whore an opening in the tiiiok srovss 
gave glimpses of the marble columns of E^esns^ 
and the harbour of Panormus sparkling in the 
sun. Many came to talk with him conoerning the 
doctrines of Plato, and the new truths tao^it by 
Jesus. He received them all with humility and love ; 
but otherwise he mixed not with the world, except 
to visit the sick and suffering, or to meet with the 
increasing baud of Christians in the pl^n below. 
He was an old man wlien he died. The name of 
Miriam had not passed his lips for many yean ; 
but when they buried him b^de the mountaiii 
cross, they found a ringlet of black hair in m little 
ivory casket next his heart. 



THE BELOVED TUNE. 

VBAGMKinrtt or a urx, m shall pjcruRjes. 

" A child, a friend, a wife, whose Boti heart dngs 
In unition with ours, breeding its future wings." 

LuoR Hurt. 

In a pleasant English garden, on a rustic chair 
of intertwisted boughs, are seated two happy human 
beings. Beds of violets perfume the air, and the 
verdant hedge-rows stand sleepily in the moonlight. 
A guitar lies on the greensward, but it is silent 
now, for all is hushed in the deep stillness of the 
heart That youthful pair are whispering their 
first acknowledgment of mutual love. Wiu them 
is now unfolding life's best and brightest blossom, 
so beautiful and so transient, but leaving, as it 
passes into fruit, a fragrance through all tli^ paths 
of m^nory. 

And now the garden is alone in the moonlight 
The rustic bench, and the whispering foliage of the 
tree, tell each other no tales of those still kisses, 
those gentie claBpings,and all the fervent language 
of the heart. But the young man has carried them 
away in his soul ; and as he sits alone at his cham- 
ber window, gazing in the mild face of the moon, 
he feels, as all do who love and are beloved, that 
he is a better man, and will henceforth be a wiser 
and a purer one. The worlds witiiin and without 
are veiled in transfigured glory, and breathe toge- 
ther in perfect harmony. For all these high aspi- 
rations, tills deep tide of tenderness, this fuhiess 
of beauty, there is but one utterance ; the yearning 
heart must overflow in music. Faint and uncertain 
come the first tones of the guitar, breathing as 
softiy as if they responded to the mere toucm of 
the moonbeams. But now the rich manly voice 
has united with them, and a clear spiritual melody ' 
flows forth, plaintive and impassioned, the modn- 
lated breatii of indwelling life and love. All the 
secrets of the garden, secrets that painting and 
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poetry had no power to reveal, have passed into 
the song. 

At £st, the young musician searoely noticed 
the exceeding heauty of the air he was composing. 
But a passage that came from the deepest of the 
heart, returned to the heart again, and filled it with 
its own sweet echoes. He lighted a lamp, and 
rapidly transferred the sounds to paper. Thus has 
he embodied the floating essence of his soul, and 
life's brightest inspiration cannot pass away with 
the moo^ght and the yiolet-fragranoe that Yelled 
its birth. 

But obstacles arise in the path of lore. Dora*s 
father has an aversion to foreigners, and Allessan- 
dro is of mingled Italian and G^erman parentage. 
He thinks of worldly substance^ as &thers are wont 
to do ; and Alessandro is simply leader of an 
orchestra, and a popular composer of guitar music. 
There is a richer lover in question, and the poor 
musician is sad with hope deferred, though he leans 
ever trustftilly <»i I>(»ra's true heart. He labours 
diligently in his vocation, gives lessons day by day, 
and Ustens with all patience to the learner's trip- 
hammer measurement of time, while the soul 
within him yearns to pour itself forth in floods of 
improvised melody. He composes music indus- 
triously, too ; but it is for the market, and slowly 
and reluctantly the offended tones take their places 
per order. Not thus came they in that inspired 
song, where love first breathed its bright but timid 
joy over vanished doubts and fears. The manu- 
script of that melody is laid away, and seldom can 
the anxious lover bear its voice. 

But two years of patient effort secures his prize. 
The loved one has come to his humble home, with 
her bridal wreath of jessamine and orange-buds. 
He sits at the same window, and the same moon 
shines on him ; but he is no longer alone. A beau- 
tiful head leans on his breast, and a loving voice 
says, ^Dearest AUessandro, sing me a song of 
thine ovm composing." He was at that moment 
thinking of tlie rustic seat in her father's garden, 
of violets breathing to the moonhght, of Dora's 
first bashful confession of love ; and smiling with 
a happy consciousness, he sought for the written 
voice of that blissful hour. But he will not tell 
her when it was composed, lest it should not say 
so much to her heart, as it does to hi& He 
begins by singing other songs, which drawing-room 
misses love for their tinlding sweetness. Dora 
listens well pleased, and sometimes says, ^ That is 
pretty, Alessandro ; play it again." But now 
comes the voice of melting, mingling souls. That 
melody, so like sunshine, and rainbows, and Inrd- 
warblmg, after a summer shower, with rain drops 
from the guitar at intervals, and all subsiding into 
blissful, dreamy moonlight. Dora leans forward, 
gazing eamesUy in his face, and with beaming 
tearful eyes, exclaims, ** Oh, that is very beautiful ! 
That is my tune." '^ Yes, it is indeed thy tune," 
rephed the happy husband ; and when she had 
he^urd its history, she knew whv it had seemed so 
like echoes of her own deepest neart. 

Time has passed, and Alessandro sits by Dor&*s 
bed-side, their eyes looking into each other through 
happy tears. Their love is crowned with life's 
deepest, purest joy, its most heavenly emotion. 
Their united Hves have re-appeared in a new ex- 
istence ; and they feel that without this ri<^ expe- 
rience the human heart can never know one half 



its wealth of love. Long sat the &ther in that 
happy stillness, and wist not that angels near by 
smiled when he touched the soft down of the in- 
fimt's arm, or twined its Httle finger over his, and 
looked his joyfiil tenderness into the mother's eyes. 
The tear-dew glistened on those long dark fringes, 
when he took up his guitar and played the beloved 
tune. He had «)oken no word to his child. These 
tones were the first sounds with which he welcomed 
her into the world. 

A few months glide away, and the little Fioretta 
knows the tune for herself. She claps her hands 
and crows at sight of the guitar, and all changing 
emotions show themselves in her dark melan- 
choly eyes, and on her UtUe tremulous lips. Play 
not too saiidly, thou fond musician ; for this little 
soul is a portion of thine own senative being, more 
deUcately tuned. Ah, see now the grieved lip, and 
the eyes swimming in tears ! Change, change to a 
gayer measure ! for the little heart is swelling too 
big for its bosom. There, now she laughs and 
crows again ! Yet plaintive musio is her dioice, 
and especially the beloved tune. As soon as she 
can toddle across the room, she welcomes papa 
with a shout, and runs to bring the guitar, which 
mother must help her to carry, lest she break it in 
her zeal. If father mischievously tries other tunes 
than her favourites, she shakes her little curly head, 
and trots her feet impatiently. But when he 
touches the first notes he ever played to her, she 
smiles and listens seriously, as if she heard her 
own being prophesied in music. As she grows 
older, the little lady evinces a taste right royal ; 
for she must needs eat her supper to me accom- 
paniment of sweet sounds. It is beautiful to see 
her in her night-gown, seated demurely in her 
small arm chair, one little naked foot unconsciously 
beating time to the tune. But if the music speaks 
too plaintively, the big tears roU silently down, and 
the porringer of milk, all unheeded, pours its trea- 
sures on the floor. Then come smothering kisses 
fh>m the happy father and mother, and love-clasp- 
ings with her little soft arms. As the three sit 
thus intertwined, the musician says playfidly, << Ah, 
this is the perfect chord ! " 

Three years pass away, and the scene is changed. 
There is discoi^d now where such sweet harmony 
prevailed. The light of D<»*a*s eyes is dim with 
weeping, and Fioretta *' has caught the trick of 
grief, and sighs amid her playthings." Once, when 
she had waited long for the beloved father, she ran 
to him with the guitar, and he pushed her away, 
saying angrily, « Go to bed ; why did your mother 
keep you up so long % " The sensitive Uttle being, 
so easUy repulsed, vwnt to her pillow in tears ; 
and after that, she no more ran to him with music 
in her hand, in her eye and in her voice. Hushed 
now is the beloved tune. To the unhappy wife it 
seems a mockery to ask-for it ; and Alessandro sel- 
dom touches his guitar ; he says he is obliged to play 
enough for his l»ead, without playing for his family 
at home. At the ^ee-club the bright wine has 
tempted hhn, and he is slowly burying heart and 
soul in the sepulchre of the body. Is there no 
way to save this beautiful son of genius and feel- 
ing f Dora at first pleads with him tenderly 1 but 
made nervous with anxiety and sorrow, she at last 
speaks words ihat would have seemed impossible 
to her when she was so happy, seated on the rustic 
chair, in the moonlighted garden ; and then eomes 
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the sharp sorrowy which a generous heart always 
feels when it has so spoken to a cherisheii friend. 
In such momentH of contrition, memory tunm with 
fond sadness to the beloved tune. Fif)retta, whoso 
little fingers must stretch wide to reach an octave, 
is taught to play it on tho piano, while mother 
sings to her accompaniment, in their lonely hours. 
After such seasons, a tenderer reception always 
greets the wayward husband ; but his eyes, dulled 
by dissipation, no longer perceive the delicate 
shadings of love in those home pictures, once so 
dear to him. The child is afraid of her father, 
and this vexes him ; so a strangeness lias grown 
up between the two playmates, and casts a shadow 
over all their attempts at joy. One day Alessandro 
came home as twilight was passing into evening. 
Fioretta had eaten her supper, and sat on her mo- 
ther's lap, chatting merrily ; but the little clear 
voice hushed, as soon as father's step was heard 
approaching. He entered with flushed check and 
unsteady motions, and threw himself full length on 
the sofa, grumbling that it was devilish dismal 
there. Dora answered hastily, ^ When a man has 
made his home dismal, if he don't like it, he had 
better stay where he finds more pleasure." The 
next moment she would have given worlds if she 
had not spoken such words. Her impulse was to 
go and fall on his neck, and ask forgiveness ; but 
he kicked over Fioretta's little chair with such vio- 
lence, that the kindly impulse turned back, and 
hid itself in her widowed heart. Tliere sat they 
silently in the twilight, and Dora's tears fell on the 
little head that rested on her bosom. I know not 
what spirit guided the child ; perhaps in her busy 
little heart she remembered how her favourite 
sounds used to heighten all love, and cheer all sor- 
row : perhaps angels came and took her by the 
hand. But so it was, she slipped down from mo- 
ther's lap, and scrambling up on the music-stool, 
began to play the tune which had been taught her 
in private hours, and which the father hod not 
heard for many months. Wonderfully the little 
creature touched the keys with her tiny fingers, 
and ever and anon her weak but flexible voice 
chimed in with a pleasant harmony. Alessandro 
raised his head, and looked and listened. <*God 
bless her dear Httle soul ! " he exclaimed ; '' can 
she play it ? God bless her ! God bless her ! " 
He clasped the darling to his breast, and kissed her 
again and again. Then seeing the little overturned 
chair, once so sacred to his heart, he caught it up, 
kissed it vehemently, and bui*st into a flood of tears. 
Dora threw her arms round him, and said softly, 
^^ Dear Alessandro, forgive me that I spoke so un- 
kindly.*' He pressed her hand, and answered in a 
stifled voice, ** Forgive me, Dora. God bless the 
little angel ! Never again will father push away 
her little chair."' As they stand weeping on each 
other's necks, two littie soft arms encircle their 
knees, and a small voice says, ^* Kiss Fietta." They 
raise her up, and fold her in long embraces. Ales- 
sandro carries her to her bed, as in times of old, 
and says cheerfully, " No more wine, dear Dora ; 
no more wine. Our child has saved me." 

But when discord once enters a domestic para- 
dise, it is not easily dispelled. Alessandro occa- 
sionally feels the want of the stimulus to which he 
has become accustomed, and the corroding appetite 
sometimes makes him gloomy and petulant. Dora 
does not make sufficient allowance for tiiis, and her 



own nature being f|uick and aensitlTey whe flome- 
tini(>8 giv(*fl abrupt answers, or betrays imjmtieiiee 
by hafity motions. Meanwhile Aleasandio is busy 
witli Home secret work. The door of his room is 
ofUm locked, and Dora is lialf displ es s o d that be 
will not tell her wliv ; but all her questions be 
answers only witli a kiss and a smile. And now 
the Christmas morning comes, and Fioretta rises 
bright and early to see what Santa Clans has pat 
in her stocking. She comes running with her 
apnm full, and gives mother a package, on whieh 
is written << A merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to my beloved wife." She opens ity and 
reads ** Dearest Dora, I luive made thee a music- 
box. When I speak hastily to my loved ones, I 
pray thee wind it up ; and when I see the Wu^ 
kindling in tliy eyes, I will do the same. Thus, 
dearest, let memory teach patience unto love." 
Dora wiiKls up the music-box, and lo, a spirit sits 
wiUiin, playing tiie beloved tune ! She puts her 
hand witiiin her husband's, and they look at each 
other witli affectionate humility. But neither of 
them speak tiie resolution they form, while the 
voice of their early love falls on their earSy like the 
sounds of a fairy guitar. 

Memor}', thus aided, does teach patience unto 
love. No slackened string now sends discord 
through the domestic tune. Fioretta is passing 
into maidenhood, beautiful as an opening flower. 
She practises on the guitar, while the dear good 
father sits with his arm across her chair, singing 
from a manuscript tune of her own composing, in 
his eyes, this first eflbrt of her genius cannot seem 
otherwise than beautifuL Ever and anon certain 
notes occur, and they look at each other and smile, 
and Dora smiles also. '^ Fioretta could not help 
bringing in that theme," she says, <<for it was 
sung to her in her cradle." The father replies, 
<<But the variations are extrebiely pretty and 
tasteful ;" and a flush of delight goes over the ex- 
pressive face of his child. The setting sun glances 
across the guitar, and just touches a rose in the 
maiden's bosom. The happy mother vratdies the 
dear group earnestly, and sketches rapidly on the j 
paper before her. And now she, too, works pri- | 
vately in her own room, and has a secret to keep. | 
On Fioretta's fifteenth birth-day, she sends by her 
hands a covered present to the father. He opens I 
it and finds a lovely picture of himself and daugh- 
ter, the rose and the guitar. The sunlight glances 
across them in a bright shower of fine soft rays, 
and touches on the manuscript, as with a golden 
finger, the few beloved notes, which had made 
them smile. As tiie father shrined within his 
divine art the memory of their first hour of mutual 
love, so the mother has embalmed in her beautiful 
art the first musical echo from the heart of their j 
child. j 

But now the tune of life passes into a sadder I 
mode. Dora, pale and emaciated, lies propped up 
with pillows, her hand clasped within Fioretta's, I 
her head resting on her husband's shoulder. j 

All is still — still. Their souls are kneeling | 
reverently before the Angel of Death. Heavy 
sunset guns from a neighbouring fort, boom 
through the air. The vibrations shake tiie music- 
box, and it starts up like a spirit, and plays the 
cherished tune. Dora presses her daughter's 
liand, and she, with a faint smile, warbles the 
words they have so often sung. The dying one 
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looks up to Alessandro, with a deep expression of 
unearthly tenderness. Gazing thus, with one long- 
drawn sigh, her affectionate soul floats away on the 
wings of that ethereal song. The memory -that 
taught endurance unto love leaves a luminous ex- 
pression, a farewell glory, on the lifeless counte- 
nance. Attendant angels smile, and their blessing 
falls on the mourners' hearts, Uke dew from heaven. 
Fioretta remains to the widowed one, the graceful 
blossom of his lonely life, the incarnation of his 
beloved tune. 



ELIZABETH WILSON. 

[The following story is founded upon facts which 
occurred during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The leading incidents are still in the memory of many of 
the inhahitants of Chester county, Pennsylvania.] 

Elizabeth Wilson was of humble, though re- 
spectable parentage. From Ihfancy she was re- 
marked for beauty, and a delicate nervous organ- 
isation. Her brodier William, two years older, 
was likewise a handsome child, with a more sturdy 
and vigorous frame. He had a gentle, loving 
heart, which expended its affections most lavishly 
on his mother and litde sister. In their early 
years, Lizzy was his constant shadow. If he went 
to the bam to hunt for eggs, the little one was sure 
to run prattling along with him, hand in hand. If 
he pelted walnuts from the tree, she was sure to 
be there with her little basket, to pick them up. 
They sat on the same blue bench to eat their 
bread and milk, and with the first jack-knife he 
ever. owned, the affectionate boy carved on it the 
letters W. and E. for William and Elizabeth. The 
sister lavishly returned his love. If a pie was baked 
for her, she would never break it till WiUie came 
to share ; and she would never go to sleep unless 
her arms were about his neck. 

Their mother, a woman of tender heart and 
yielding temper, took great delight in her hand- 
some children. Often, when she went out to 
gather chips or brush, she stopped to look in upon 
them, as they sat on the blue bench, feeding each 
other from their little porringers of bread and 
milk. The cross-lights from a side-window threw 
on them a reflection of the lilac bushes, so that 
they seemed seated in a flowering grove. It was 
the only picture the poor woman had ; but none 
of the old masters could have equalled its beauty. 

The earUest and strongest development of 
Lizzy's character was love. She was always 
caressing her kitten, or twining her arms about 
Willie's neck, or leaning on her mother*s lap, 
begging for a kiss. A dozen times a day she 
would look earnestly into her mother's eyes, and 
inquire, most beseechingly, " Does you love your 
littie lazzyl" And if the fond answer did not 
come as promptly as usual, her beautiful eyes, 
always plaintive in their expression, would begin 
to swim with tears. This ^< strong necessity of 
loving," which so pervades the nature of woman, 
the fair child inherited from her gentle mother; and 
from her, too, inherited a deficiency of firmness, of 
which sucl^natures have double need. To be every 
thing, and do every thing, for those she loved, was 
the paramount law of her existence. 

Such a being was of course bom for sorrow. 



Even in infancy, the discerning eye might already 
see its prophetic shadow resting on her expressive 
countenance. The first great affliction of her life 
was the death of her mother, when she was ten 
years old. Her delicate nerves were shattered by 
the blow, and were never after fully restored to 
health. The dead body of her beloved mother, 
with large coins on the eye-lids, was so awfully im- 
pressed on her imagination, that the image followed 
her everywhere, even into her dreams. As she 
slept, tears often dropped from her tremulous eye- 
lashes, and nightmare visions made her start and 
scream. There was no gentle voice near to soothe 
her perturbed spirit ; none to throw an angel's 
shining robe over the hideous spectre, that lay so 
cold and stiff in the halls of memory. Her father 
fed and clothed his children, and caused them to 
be taught to read and write. It did not occur to 
him that anything more was included in parental 
duty. Of clothing for the mind, or food for the 
heart, he knew nothing ; for his own had never 
been clothed and fed. He came home weary from 
daily toil, ate his supper, dozed in his chair awhile, 
and then sent the children to bed. A few times, 
after the death of his wife, he kissed his daughter ; 
but she never ventured to look into his eyes, and 
ask, " Does you love your Uttle Lizzy I " Willie 
was her only consolation ; and all he could do was 
to weep passionately with her, at everything which 
reminded them of their mother. 

Nature, as usual, reflected back the image of 
the soul that gazed upon her. To Lizzy's excited 
mind, everything appeared mysterious and awful, 
and all sounds seemed to wail and sigh. The 
rustling of the trees in the evening wind went 
through her, Uke the voice of a spirit ; and when 
the nights were bright, she would hide her head in 
her brother's bosom, and whisper, ^ Willie, dear^ 
I wish the moon would not keep looking at me. 
She seems to say something to me ; and it makes 
me afraid.'' 

All susceptible souls have felt thus; particularly 
when under the influence of grief. 

*' The snow of deepest silence 

O'er everything doth fall. 
So beautiful and quiet. 

And yet so like a pall — 
As if all life were ended, 

And rest were come to all.*' 

Such a state of feeling, long indulged, could not be 
otherwise than injurious to a bodily frame originally 
delicate. The sensitive child soon became subject 
to fits, the severity of which at times threatened 
her Hfe. On coming out of these spasms, with 
piteous tones and bewildered looks, she would ask^ 
" Where is my mother I " 

At the end of a year, an important change came 
over the lonely household. A strong active step- 
mother was introduced. Her loud voice and ener- 
getic tread, so different from her own quiet and 
timid mother, frightened poor Lizzy. Her heart 
more than ever turned back upon itself, and 
Ustened to the echoes of its own yearnings. Willie, 
being old enough to work on Ihe farm, was now 
absent most of the day ; and the fair girl, so richly 
endowed by nature with all deep feelings and 
beautiful capacities, so lavish of her affections, so 
accustomed to free outpourings of love, became 
reserved, and apparently cold and stupid. When 
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the step-mother g&re birtli to an infant, the foun- 
tain of feelii^; was agun unncaleti. It wan her 
delight to watch the babe, and miniMtcr to its 
wants. Bnt this development of the alfuotions was 
likewise destined to be nipped in tlic bud. Tlie 
step-mother, though by no means luud-hearU'd, 
was economical and worldly-wise. She deemed it 
most profitable to employ a healthy, stout niece of 
her own, somewhat older than Elizabeth, and to 
have her step-daughter bound out in some family 
where she could do light labour. It was also de- 
termined that William sliould go to service ; and 
his place of destination was fifty miles from that of 
his sister. 

The news of this arrangement was very bitter to 
the children. Both answered tlieir father, very 
meekly, that they were willing to go ; but their 
voices were deep, sad, and almost inaudilde. Widi- 
out saying another word, the boy i)ut on his hat, 
and the girl her sun-bonnet, and taking each otlier 
by the hand, they went forth, and roamed silently 
to their mother's grave. There they stood for a 
long time, in silence, and their tears droppe<l fast 
on the green sod. At last, £lizal>eth sobbed out, 
** Oh, if dear mother was alive, Willie, we should 
not have to go away from home." But Willie 
could only answer by a fresh outburst of grief. A 
little clump of wild flowers nodded over the edge 
of the mound. The affectionate boy cut two 
of them, and said, ^ Let us keep these, Lizzy, to 
remember mother by.*' 

The flowers were carefully pressed between the 
leaves of Lizzy's Testament, and when the sorrow- 
ful day of parting came, one was nicely folded in a 
paper for Willie. ** Now, dear sis, give me that 
nice little curl," said he, putting his finger on a 
soft, golden-brown ringlet, that nestled close to her 
ear, and lay caressingly on her downy cheek. She 
glanced in the fragment of a glass, which served 
&em for a mirror, and with eyes brimful of tears 
she answered, ^ Oh, Willie, I cannot give you that. 
Don't you remember how dear mother used to wet 
my head all over with cold water, to make my hair 
curl I She used to laugh when I shook my head, 
and made the curls go ul over my forehead ; and 
she would kiss that little curl in particular. She 
said it was such a darling little curl." Thus child- 
ishly did the innocent ones speak together. The 
brother twisted tiie favourite curl round his fingor, 
and kissed it, and a bright tear fell on it, and 
glittered in the sunshine. 

William left home a few days earlier than his 
sister, and bitteriy did the lonely one sob herself 
to sleep that night. She shuddered in the dark, 
and when the moon looked in at the window, its 
glance seemed more mournful than ever. The 
next morning she fell from the breakfast table in 
a fit more severe than usual. But as she soon 
recovered, and as these spasms now occurred only 
at distant intervals, her step-mother thought she 
had better be in readiness to depart at the ap- 
pointed time. 

The waggon was brought to the door, and the 
father said to her, « Lizzy, put on your bonnet, 
and bring your bundle. It is time to go." Oh, 
how the poor child lingered in her little bed-room, 
where she and Willie slept in tlieir infant days, 
and where the mother used to hear them say their 
prayers, and kissed them both, as they biy folded 
in each other's arms. To the strong step-mother 



she easily said good-b^'e; bnt die pamied long 
over tlie craillo of her baby-brother, mnd Idsnd 
each of his little fingers, and fondly turned a little 
wave of sunny hair on his pure white forehand. 
I lor heart swelled, and she nad to swallow hard 
t(> keep down tlie sobs ; for it was ker cmdley and 
she was thinking how her mother used to sing her 
to sleep. Her fatlier spoke to her in m tone of 
unumud tendemcss, as if he too remembered her 
infancy, and the gentle one who need to rock her 
in that cradle. "Come, Lizzy," said he, «it is 
time to gf ). You shall come baick and see the baby 
lx>fore long.** With blinded eyes ehe stumbled 
into the waggon, and turned and looked back is 
long as slio could see the old elm-tree by her bed- 
room window, where all the sununers of her young 
life she had watched the swallows come and go. 

It is a dreary fate for a loving and eensitive 
cliild to be bound out at service among strangen, 
even if they are kind-hearted. The good woman 
of tlie house received Lizzy in a Tary friendly 
maimer, and told Rer to make herself at home. 
But tlie word only sent a mournful echo through 
her heart. For a few da^'s, she went about in a 
state of abstraction, that seemed like absolute 
stupidity. licr step-mother had prepared them 
for this, by telling them tliere was something 
strange about Lizzy, and that many people thought 
\\vr fits affected her mind. Being of coarser and 
stronger natures, they could none of them ima|pBe 
tliat the slow stagnation of the heart might easily 
dim tlie light of intellect in a creature so keenly 
susceptible. But by degrees the duties required 
of her roused her £sculties into greater activity; 
end when night came, she was fortonalely too 
weary to lie awake and weep. Sometimfis she 
dreamed of Willie, and her dreams of him were 
always bright and pleasant ; but her mother some- 
times fondled her with looks of love, and some- 
times came as the pale cold spectre. Thus the 
months passed slowly away. Her father came to 
see her at distant intervals, and <moe in a great 
while, a letter came firom Willie, in a lane stiff 
hand. Unaccustomed to writing, he oouM not| 
through tliat me<lium, tell much ^at was passing 
in his heart. That he wanted badly to see his 
sister, and often kissed the flower they plueked 
from the dear mother's grave, was the snbstHiee 
of all his epistles. 

In the mean time, Lizzy was passing into woman^ 
hood. Cliildhood and youth kissed each otheTf 
with new and glowing betiufy. Her delicate cheeks 
mantled with a richer colour, and her deep blue 
eyes, shaded with long fringes of the darkest 
brown, looked out upon life with a more earnest sod 
expressive longing. Plain and scanty gannents 
could not conceal the graceful outline of her figure, 
and her motions were like a willow in the breeze. 
She was not aware of her uncommon lovelinesB^ 
though she found it pleasant to look in the glasB, 
and had sometimes heard strangers say to each 
other, *' See that pretty girl ! " 

There were no young men in the imme^ts 
neighbourhood, and she had not been invited to 
any of the rustic dances or quilting frolics. One 
bashful lad in the vicinity always contrived to 
drive his cows past the house where she lived, and 
eagerly kept watch for a glimpse of her, as she 
went to the bam with her milking pails. But if 
i^e happened to pass near enough to nod m>«^ 
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smile, his cheeks grew red, and his voiee forsook 
him. She could not know, or gaess, that he would 
lie awake long that night, and dream of her 
smile, and resolve that some time or other he 
would have courage to tell her how handsome she 
was, and how the sight of her made his heart 
throb. She did not yet know that she oould love 
anybody better than she had loved Willie. She 
had seen her darling brother but twice, during 
their three years of separation ; but his image was 
ever fresh and bright in memory. When he came 
to see her, she felt completely happy. While he 
gazed upon her with delighted eyes, her affectionate 
nature was satisfied with love : for it had not yet 
been revealed to her in the melting glance of 
passion. Yet the insidious power already began 
to foreshadow itself in vague restlessness and 
romantic musings. For she was at an age 

** To feel a want, yet scarce know what it is ; 

To seek one nature that is always new, 
Whose glance is warmer than another's kiss ; . 
Such longing instinct fills the mighty scope 
Of the young heart with one mysterious hope." 

At last an important event occurred in Lizzy's 
monotonous existence. A young girl in the village 
was to be married, and she was invited to the 
quilting party. It was the first invitation of the 
kind she had ever received, and of course it occu- 
pied her thoughts day and night. Could she have 
foreseen how this simple occurrence would affect 
her whole future destiny, she would have pondered 
over it still more deeply. The bridegroom brought 
a friend with him to the party, a handsome dark- 
eyed young man, clerk of a store in a neighbouring 
town. Aware of his personal attractions, he 
dressed himself with peculiar care. Elizabeth had 
never seen anything so elegant ; and the moment 
his eye glanced on her, he decided that he had 
never seen anything half so beautiful. He devoted 
himself to her in a manner sufficiently marked to 
excite envy ; and some of the rich farmers' daugh- 
ters made critical remarks about her dress, which 
tiiey concluded was passably genteel, for a girl who 
lived out at service. However, Lizzy was queen 
of the evening, by virtue of nature^s own impress 
of royalty. When the quilt was finished, romping 
games were introduced according to the fashion of 
the times ; and the young men took care that the 
forfeits paid by the pretty girls should generally 
involve kissing some of their own number. Among 
the forfeits required of the dark-eyed stranger, he 
was ordered to beg on his knees for the identical 
little curl that WilUe had asked of his sister. In 
the midst of her mirthfulness, this brought a shadow 
ov^r her countenance, and she could not answer 
playfully. However, this emotion passed away 
witih the moment, and she became me gayest of 
the gay. Never before had she been half so hand- 
some, for never before had she been half so happy. 
The joyftd consciousness of pleasing everybody, 
and the attractive young stranger in particular, 
made her eyes sparkle, and her whole countenance 
absolutely radiant with beauty. When the party 
were ab»ut to separate, the young man was very 
assiduous about placing her shawl, and begged per- 
mission to accompany her home. Little was said 
during this walk ; yet enough to aiF<nd entrance 
into both hearts for l^t unquiet passion, which 
tangles the web of human life more ikaxk all the 



other sentiments and instincts of our mysterious 
being. At parting, he took her hand, to say good 
night He continued to hold it, and leaning against 
the gate, they stood for a few moments, gazing at 
the clear, silvery orb of night. Ah, how different 
the moon seemed to Lizzy now/ Earth's spectral 
robe had changed to a veil of glory. Her bonnet 
had fallen back, and the evening breeze played 
gently with her ringlets. In soft insinuating tones, 
the young man said, ^ Will you not give me that 
little curl I asked for I " She blushed deeply and 
answered, in her child-like way, ** I cannot give 
you that, because my mother used to kiss it so 
often." * No wonder she kissed it," he replied ; 
** it looks so roguish, lying there on your pretty 
cheek." And before she was aware of it, he had 
kissed it too. Trembling and confused, she turned 
to open the gate, but he held it fast, until she had 
promised that the next time he came she would 
give him one of her curls. 

Poor Lizzy went to bed that night with an intox- 
icated heart. When she braid^ her hair at the 
glass, next morning, she smiled and blushed, as 
she twined the favourite ringlet more carefiilly 
than ever. She was so childishly happy with her 
pretty little curl ! The next Sundav evening, as 
she sat at the window, she heard we sound of a 
flute, ffe had promised to bring his flute ; and 
he had not forgotten her. She Ustened — it came 
nearer and nearer, through the wood. Her heart 
beat audibly, for it was indeed the handsome dark- 
eyed stranger. 

All summer long, he came every Sunday after* 
noon ; and with him came moonlight walks, and 
flute-warblings, and tender whisperings, and glances, 
such as steal away a woman's heart. This was the 
fairy-land of her young life. She had somebody 
now into whose eyes she eould gaze, with all the 
deep tenderness of her soul, and ask, **J)o you 
love your own Lizzy ? *' 

The young man did love, but not as she loved 
him ; for hers was a richer nature, and gave more 
than he eould return. He accompanied her to her 
father's, and they were generally understood to be 
betrothed. He bad not seen brother William, but 
he was told a thousand affectionate anecdotes of 
his kind good heart. When they returned from 
the visit to the homestead, they brought with them 
the little blue bench marked W. and E. Lizzy was 
proud of her genteel lover ; and the only drop 
which it now seemed possible to add to her cup of 
happiness was to introduce him to William. But 
her brother was far off; and when the autunm 
came, her betrothed announced the necessity of 
going to a distant city, to establish himself in busi- 
ness. It was a bitter, bitter parting to both. The 
warmest letters were but a cold substitute for 
those happy hours of mutual confidence ; and after 
awhile, his letters became more brief and cool. 
The fact was, the young man was too vain to feel 
deeply ; and among his new acquaintance in the 
city was a youn^ good-looking widow, with a small 
fortune, who early evinced a preference for him. 
To be obviously, and at the same time modestly 
preferred, by a woman of any agreeable qualities, 
is what few men, even of the strongest character, 
can withstand. It is the knowledge of this fact, 
and experience with regard to the most delicate 
and acceptable mode of expressing preference, 
which, as Samuel Weller declares, makes ^'a 
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widow equal to twcnty-fiTe otiier women." Lizzy's 
lover was not a strong character, and he was vain 
and selfish. It is no wonder, tlieroforo, that his , 
letters to the pretty girl who lived out at service, I 
should become more cool and infrequent. She | 
was very slow to believe it thus ; and when, at 
last, news reached her that he was ])06itively en- 
gaged to be married to another, she refused to 
listen to it. But he came not to vindicate him- 
self, and he ceased to answer her letters. The 
poor deluded girl awoke to a fiill consciousness of 
ner misery, and suffered such intensity' of wretched- 
ness as oidy keenly sensitive natures can suffer. 
William had promised to come and see her the 
latter part of the winter, and her heart had been 
filled with pleasant and triumphant anticipations 
of introducing to him her handsome lover. But 
now the pride of her heart was humbled, and its 
joy turned into mourning. She was cast off, for- 
saken ; and, alas ! that was not the worst As she 
sobbed on the neck of her faithful brother, she 
felt, for the first time, that there was something 
she could not tell him. The keenest of her wretched 
feelings she dared not avow. He pitied and con- 
soled her, as well as he could ; but to her it seemed 
as if there was no consolation but in death. Most 
earnestly did he wish that he had a home to shelter 
her, where he could fold her round with the soft 
wings of brotherly love. But they were both poor, 
and poverty fetters the impulses of the heart. And 
so fliey must part again, he guessing but half of 
her great sorrow. If the farewell was sad to him, 
what must it have been to her, who now felt so 
utterly alone in the wide world I Her health sank 
under the conflict, and the fits returned upon her 
with increased violence. In her state of gloomy 
abstraction and indifference, she hardly noticed 
the significant glances and busy whispers of neigh- 
bours and acquaintance. With her, the agony of 
death was past. The world seemed too spectral 
for her to dread its censure. At last she gave 
birth to a dead infant, and for a longtime her own 
life trembled in the balance. She recovered in a 
state of confirmed melancholy, and with visible 
indications of intellect more impaired than ever. 

'* A shadow seemed to rise 
From out her thoughts, and tumpd to dreariness 
All hlissful hopes and sunny memories." 

She was no longer invited to visit with the 
young people of the neighbourhood ; and the envy 
excited by her uncommon beauty showed itself in 
triumph over her blighted reputation. Her father 
thought it a duty to reprove her for sin, and her 
step-mother said some cutting words about the 
disgrace her conduct had brought upon the family. 
But no kind Christian heart strengthened her witii 
the assurance that one false step in life might be 
forgiven and retrieved. Thus was the lily broken 
in its budding beauty, and its delicate petals 
blighted by harsh winds. 

Poor Lizzy felt this depressing atmosphere of 
neglect and scorn ; but fortunately with less keen- 
ness than she would have done, before brain was 
stultified, and heart congealed by shame and sor- 
row. She no longer showed much feeling about 
anything, except tlie little blue bench marked W. 
and E. Every moment that she could steal from 
household labours, she would retire to her little 



room, and, seated on this bench, would remd oTer 
William's h'ttern, and those other lettersy w)iidi 
had crushed her loving heart She would not 
allow any person to remove the bench from her 
bedside, or to ]>laco a foot upon it To such in- 
animate objects does the poor human heurt ding in 
its desolation. 

Years passed away monotonously with Eliza- 
beth ; years of loneliness and labour. Some young 
men, attracted by her beauty, and emboldened by 
a knowledge of her weakness, approached her 
i^itli familiarity, which tliey intended for flattery. 
But their profligacy was too thinly disguised to be 
dangerous to a nature like hers. She turned 
coldlv from them all, with feelings of disgust and 
weariness. 

When she was about twenty-three years old, 
she went to Philadelphia to do household work for 
a family that wished to hire her. Important 
events followed this change, but a veil of obscurity 
rests over the causes that produced them. After 
some months' residence in the city, her health 
failed more and more, and she returned to the 
country. She was still competent to discharge the 
lighter duties of household labour, but she seemed 
to perform them all mechanically, and with a dull 
stupor. After a time, it became obvious that she 
would again be a mother. When questioned, her 
answers were incoherent and contradictory. Some 
said she must be a very base low creature to com- 
mit this second fault ; but more kindly natures 
said, << She was always soft-hearted and yielding^ 
from childhood ; and she is hardly a respon- 
sible being ; for trouble and continual fits have 
made her almost an idiot'* At last she gave birth 
to twins. She wept when she saw them ; but they 
seemed to have no power to withdraw her mind 
from its disconsolate wanderings. When they 
were a few months old, she expressed a wish to 
return to Philadelphia ; and a lad, belonging to 
the family where she had remained during her 
illness, agreed to convey her part of the way in a 
waggon. When they came into the public road, she 
told him she could walk the rest of the way, and 
begged him to return. He left her seated on a 
rock, near a thick grove, nursing her babes. She 
was calm and gentle, but sad and abstracted as 
usual. That was in the morning. Where or how 
she spent the day was never known. Toward 
night she arrived in Philadelphia, at the house 
where she had formerly lived. She seemed very 
haggard and miserable ; what few words she said 
were abrupt and unmeaning; and her attitudes 
and motions had the sluggish apathy of an insane 
person. 

The next day, there was a rumour afloat that 
two strangled infants had been found in a grove 
on the roaid from Chester. Of course this circum- 
stance soon became connected with her name. 
When she was arrested, she gave herself up with 
the same gloomy indifierence that marked all her 
actions. She denied having committed the mur- 
der : but when asked who she supposed had done 
it, she sometimes shuddered and said nothing, 
sometimes said she did not know, and sometimes 
answered the children were still living. When 
conveyed to prison, she asked for pen and ink, and 
in a short letter, rudely penned, she begged Wil- 
liam to come to her, and to bring from her bed- 
room the little blue bench they used to sit upon in 
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the happy days of childhood. He came at once, 
and long did the affectionate couple stand locked 
in each other's arms, sobbing, and without the 
power to speak. It was not until the second inter- 
view that her brother could summon courage to 
ask whether she really committed the crime of 
which she was accused. 

**0h no, William," she replied, "you could not 
suppose I did.'' 

"You must indeed have been dreadfully 
changed, dear Lizzy," said he ; " for you used to 
have a heart that could not hurt a kitten." 

** I am dreadfully changed," she answered, "but 
I never wanted to harm anything." 

He took her hand, played sadly with the ema- 
ciated fingers, and after a strong effort to control 
his emotions, he said, in a subdued voice, " Lizzy, 
dear, can you teU me who did do it I ** 

She stared at him with a wild intense gaze, that 
made him shudder. Then looking fearfully toward 
the door, she said, in a strange muffled whisper, 
" Did whcLt ? " Poor WilKam bowed his head over 
the hand that he held in his own, and wept like a 
child. 

During various successive interviews, he could 
obtain no satisfactory answer to the important 
question. Sometimes she merely gazed at him 
witli a vacant inane expression ; sometimes she 
faintly answered that she did not know ; and 
sometimes she said she believed the babes were still 
alive. She gradually became more quiet and rational 
under her brother's soothing influence ; and one 
day, when he had repeatedly assured h^r that she 
could safely trust her secrets to his faitiiful heart, 
she said with a suppressed whisper, as if she 
feared the sound of her own voice, " He did it." 
" Who is ^ / " asked the brother, gently. 
" The father," she replied. 
** Did you know he meant to do it ? " 
" No. He told me he would meet me and give 
me some money. But when I asked him for some- 
thing to support the children, he was angry, and 
choked them. I was frightened, and felt faint. I 
don't know what I did. I woke up and found 
myself on the ground alone, and the babies lying 
among the bushes." 

" What is his name; and where does he live 1 " 
inquired the brother. 

She gave him a wild look of distress, and said — 
" Oh, don't ask me. I ought not to have done so. 
I am a poor sinner — a poor sinner. But everybody 
deserted me ; the world was very cold ; 1 had no- 
body to love ; and he was very kind to me." 
" But tell me his name," urged the brother. 
She burst into a strange mad laugh, picked 
nervously at the handkerchief she held in her hand, 
and repeated, idiotically, " Name 1 name I I guess 
llie babies are alive now. I don't know — I don*t 
know ; but I guess they are." 

To the lawyer she would say nothing, except to 
deny that she conunitted the murder. All their 
exertions could wring from her nothing more dis- 
tinct than the story &e had briefly told her bro- 
ther. During her trial, the expression of her 
countenance was stupid and vacant. At times, she 
would drum on the railing before her, and stare 
round on the crowd with a bewildered look, as if 
unconscious where she was. The deranged state 
of her mind was strongly urged by her lawyer ; 
but hia opponent replied that all this might be 



assumed. To the story she had told in prison, it 
was answered that her not telling of the murder at 
the time made her an accomplice. After the usual 
display of legal ingenuity on both sides, the jury 
brought her in guilty of murder, and the poor for- 
lorn demented creature was sentenced to be hung 
at Chester. 

The wretched brother was so stunned by the 
blow, that at first he could not collect his thoughts. 
But it soon occurred to him that the terrible doom 
might still be arrested, if the case could be brought 
suitably before the governor. A petitioa was 
accordingly drawn up, setting forth, tiie alienation 
of mind to which she had been subject, in conse- 
quence of fits, and the extreme doubtfulness whe- 
ther she committed the murder. Her youth, her 
beauty, the severe sorrows of her life, and the ob- 
viously impaired state of her reason, touched many 
hearts, and the petition was rapidly signed. When 
William went to her cell to bid her adieu, he tried 
to cheer her with the hope of pardon. She 
listened with a listless apathy. But when he pressed 
her hand, and with a mournful smile said, " Good- 
bye, dear Lizzy ; I shall come back soon, and 1 
hope with good news," she pointed tearfully to the 
little blue bench and said, " Let what will happen, 
Willie, take care of that, for my sake." He 
answered with a choked voice ; and as he turned 
away, the tears flowed fast down his manly cheeks. 
She Ustened to the echoes of his steps, and when 
she could hear them no longer, she tlrrew herself 
on the floor, laid her head down on the little blue 
bench, kissed the letters carved upon it, and 
sobbed as she had not sobbed since she was first 
deserted by her false lover. When the jailor went 
in to carry her supper, he found her asleep thus. 
Rich masses of her glossy brown hair fell over 
her pale, but still lovely face, on which rested a 
serene smile, as if she were happy in her dreams. 
He stood and gazed upon her, and his hard hand 
brushed away a tear. Some motion that he made 
disturbed her slumber. She opened her eyes, 
from which there beamed for a moment a rational 
and happy expression, as she said, " I was out in 
the woods, behind the house, holding my little 
apron to catch the nuts that Willie threw down. 
Mother smiled at me from a blue place between 
two clouds, and said, ' Come to me, my child.' " 

The next day a clergyman came to see her. He 
spoke of the penalty for sin, and the duty of being 
resigned to die demands of justice. She heard 
his words, as a mother hears street sounds when 
she is watching a dying babe. They conveyed to 
her no import. When asked if she repented of her 
sins, she said she had been a weak erring creature, 
and she hoped that she was penitent ; but that she 
never committed the murder. 

" Are you resigned to die, if a pardon should not 
be obtained 1 " he asked. 

" Oh yes," she replied, " I want to die." 

He prayed with her in the spirit of real human 
love ; and this soothed her heart. She spoke sel- 
dom, after her brother's departure ; and often she 
did not appear to hear when she was spoken to. 
She sat on the little blue bench, gazing vacantly on 
the floor, like one already out of the body. 

In those days, there was briefer interval between 
sentence and execution than at present. The fatal 
day and hour soon arrived, and still no tidings 
from the governor. Men came to lead her to the 
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gallows. Sho seemed to understiuid vliat they 
said to her, and turned meekly to obey tlioir 
orders. But she stopped suddenly, gazed on the 
little blue bench, and said in a gasping tone, ** Has 
William come f ** When tlioy told her no, a simd- 
der seemed to go over her, and her pale face 
became still paler. A bit of looking-glass hung on 
the wall in front of her ; and as slie raised her 
head, she saw the little curl that had received her 
mother's caresses, and the first kiss of love. With 
a look of the most intense agony, she gave a loud 
groan, and bur^dng her face in her liands, fell for- 
ward on the shoulder of the sheriff 

« « » « * 

Poor William had worked with the desperate 
energy of despair, and the governor, after brief 
delay, granted a (Mirdon. But in those days, the 
facilities for travelling were few ; and it happened 
that the country was inundated with heavy rains, 
w^hich everywhere impeded his ])rogres8. He 
stopped neither for food nor rest ; but everywhere 
the floods and broken roads hindered him. When 
he came to Darby Creek, which was usually ford- 
able, it was swollen too high to be crossed, and it 
was some time before a boat could be obtuned. In 
agony of mind he pressed onward, till his horse 
fell dead under him. Half frantic, he begged for 
another at any price, mounted, and rode furiously. 
From the top of a lull, he saw a crowd assembled 
round the place of execution. He waved his hand- 
kerchief, he shouted, he screamed. But in the 
excitement of the moment he was not heard or 
noticed- All eyes were fiEiStened on the gallows ; 
and soon the awful object came within his own 
vision. Father of mercies ! There are a woman's 
garments floating in the air. There is a struggling, 
a quivering— and aU is still. 

With a shriek that pierced the ears of the mul- 
titude, the desperate rider plunged forv^'ard ; his 
horse fell under him, and shouting, <' A pardon ! 
A pardon ! " he rolled senseless on the ground. 
He came too late. The unhappy Elizabeth was 
dead. The poor young creature, guilty of too 
much heart, and too little brain to guide it, had 
been murdered by law, and men called it justice. 

Pale as a ghost, with hair suddenly whitened by 
excess of anguish, the wretched brother bent over 
the corpse of that beautiful sister whom he had 
loved so well. They spoke to him of resignation 
to God's will. He answered not ; for it was not 
clear to him that the cruelty of man is the will of 
God. Reverently and tenderly, he cut from that 
fair brow the favourite little curi, twined about 
with so many sacred memories, and once a source 
of girlish innocent joy to the yearning heart, that 
slept so calmly now. He took the little bench 
from its cold comer in the prison, and gathering 
together his small personal property, he retired to a 
lonely cave in Dauphin county. He shunned all 
intercourse with his fellow men, and when spoken 
to, answered briefly and solemnly. There he 
died a few years ago, at an advanced age. He is 
well remembered in the region round about, as 
William the Hermit. 



THE NKIGHBOUR-IN-LAW. 



<< Who blMMs othera In hit daUj deeds. 
Will find the healing that hie eplrlt 
For every flower in others* pathway 
Confera its fragrant beauty on our own.** 

^ So you are going to live in the same building 
with Hetty Turnpenny,'* said Mrs. Lane to Mra. 
Fairweather. ^ Yon will find nobody to envy yoo. 
If her temper does not prove too much even for 

{rouT goo<1-nature, it will surprise all who know 
ler. We lived there a year, and that is as long as 
anybody ever tried it" 

«Poor Hetty!" replied Mr& Fairweather, 
<< she has had much to harden her. Her mother 
died too early for her to remember ; her fiather 
was very severe with her, and the only lover abe 
ever had, borrowed the savings of her yeara of 
toil, and spent them in dissipation. But Hetty, 
notwitlistanding her sharp features, and aharpo* 
words, certainly has a kind heart. In the midst 
of her greatest poverty, many were the atockinga 
she knit, and the warm waistcoats she made, for 
the poor drunken lover, whom she had too moch 
good sense to marry. Then yon know ahe feeds 
and clothes her brother's orphan child." 

*'If you call it feeding and clothing," nplSed 
Mrs. Lane. <<The poor child looks oold, mm! 
pinched, and frightened all the time, as if she wean 
chased by the east wind. I used to tell ItMimm. 
Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of herself, to 
keep the poor little thing at work all the time, 
without one minute to play. If she does bat look 
at the cat, as it runs by ike window, Aont Hetfy 
gives her a rap over the knuckles. I used to teU 
her she would make the girl just sndi another sour 
old crab as herself." 

^ That must have been very improying to her 
disposition," replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a 
good-humoured smile. ^Bnt in justiee to poor 
Aunt Hetty, you ought to remember that she had 
just such a clieerless childhood heraell Flowen 
grow where there is sunshine." 

<< I know you think everybody ought to live in 
the sunshine,"' rejoined Mrs. Lane ; ^ and it must 
be confessed that you carry it with you w h c r Br ar 
you go. If Miss Turnpenny Jicu a heart, I dare say 
you will find it out, though I never could, and 
I never heard of any one else that could. AU the 
families within hearing of her tongue call her the 
Neighbour-in-law.*' 

Certainly the prospect was not very enoonra|^ 
ing ; for the house Mrs. Fairweather prtmoeed 
to occupy, was not only under the same roof with 
Miss Turnpenny, but &e buildings had one com- 
mon yard in the rear, and one common space for a 
garden in front. The very first day she took 
possession of her new habitation, she called on the 
Neighbour-in-law. Aunt Hetty had taken the pre- 
caution to extinguish the fire, lest the new neigh- 
bour should want hot water, before her own 
wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, 
'' If you want any cold water, there *8 a pump 
across the street ; I don't like to have my house 
slopped all over.'* 

''1 am. glad you are so tidy, neighbour Turn- 
penny," replied Mrs. Fairweather. <<It is ex- 
tremely pleasant to have neat neighbours. I will 
try to keep everything as farig^tas a new five cent 




piece, for I see that will please you. I came in 
merely to say good mornings and to ask if you 
could spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs 
for me, while I ai^ getting my famiture in order. 
I will pay her sixpence an hour." 

Aunt Hetty had begun to purse up her mouth 
for a refusal ; but the promise of sixpence an hour 
relaxed her features at once. Little Peggy sat 
knitting a stocking very diligently, with a rod 
lying on the table beside her. She looked up with 
timid wistfulness, as if the prospect of any change 
was like a release from prison. When she heard 
consent given, a bright colour flushed her cheeks. 
She was evidently of an impressible temperament, 
for good or evil. ** Now mind and behave your- 
self," said Aunt Hetty ; "and see that you keep 
at work the whole time. If I hear one word of 
complaint, you know what you'll get when you 
come home." The rose-colour subsided from 
Peggy's pale face,and she answered, ** Yes, ma'am," 
very meekly. 

In the neighbour's house all went quite other- 
No switch lay on the table, and instead of. 



wise. 



** Mind how you do that : if you don't I '11 punish 
you," she heard the g^itle words, " There, dear, 
see how carefiilly you can carry that up stairs. Why, 
what a nice handy little girl you are ! " Under 
this enlivening influence, Peggy worked like a bee, 
and soon began to hum much more agreeably than 
a bee. Aunt Hetty was always in the habit of 
saying, ** Stop your noise and mind your work." 
But the new friend patted her on the head, and 
said, << What a pleasant voice the little girl has! It 
is like the birds in the field. By and by, you shall 
hear my music-box." This opened wide the win- 
dows of the poor little shut-up heart, so that the 
sunshine could stream in, and the birds fly in and 
out, carolling. The happy child tuned up like a 
lark, as she tripped lightly up and down stairs, on 
various household errands. But though she took 
heed to observe all the directions given her, her 
head was all the time filled with conjectures what 
sort of a thing a music-box might be. She was a 
little afraid the kind lady would forget to show it 
to her. She kept at work, however, and asked no 
questions ; she only looked very curiously at every- 
^ing that resembled a box. At last Mrs. Fair- 
weaSier said, " I think your little feet must be 
tired, by this time. We will rest awhile, and eat 
some gingerbread." The child took the ofiered 
cake, with a humble little courtesy, and carefully 
held out her apron to prevent any crumbs from 
falling on the floor. But suddenly the apron 
dropped, and the crumbs were all strewn about. 
^"Is that a little bird V she exclaimed eagerly. 
* Where is he 1 Is he in this room I " The new 
friend smiled, and told her that was the music- 
box ; and after awhile she opened it, and explained 
what made the sounds. Then she took out a pile 
of books from one of the baskets of goods, and told 
Peggy she mi^t look at the pictures, till she called 
her. The liUle girl stepped forward eagerly to 
take them, and then drew back, as if afraid. 
<< What is the matter 1 '' asked Mrs. Fairweather ; 
** I am very willing to trust you with the books. I 
keep them on purpose to amuse children." Peggy 
looked down with her finger on her lip, and an- 
swered in a constrained voice, " Aunt Turnpenny 
won't like it if I play." "Don't trouble yourself 
about that. I will make it all right with Aunt 



Hetty," replied the friendly one. Thus assured, 
she gave herself up to the frdl enjoyment of ihe 
picture books ; and when she was summoned to 
her work, she obeyed with a cheerful alacrity that 
would have astonished her stem relative. When 
the labours of the day were concluded, Mrs. Fair- 
weather accompanied her home, paid for all the 
hours she had been absent, and warmly praised 
her docility and diligence. " It is lucky for her that 
she behaved so well," replied Aunt Hetty ; f* if I 
had heard any complaint, I should have given 
her a whipping, and sent her to bed without her 
supper." 

Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with 
a lighter heart than she had ever felt, since she 
had been an orphan. Her first thought in the 
morning was whether the new neighbour would 
want her service again during the day. Her desire 
that it should be so, soon became obvious to Aunt 
Hetty, and excited an undefined jealousy and dis- 
like of a person who so easily naade herself beloved. 
Without exactly acknowledging to herself what 
were her own motives, she ordered Peggy to gather 
all the sweepings of the kitchen and court into a 
small pile, and leave it on the frontier line of her 
neighbour's premises. Peggy ventured to ask 
timidly whether the wind woiUd not blow it about, 
and she received a box on the ear for her imperti- 
nence. It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, quite 
unintentionally, heard the words and the blow. 
She gave Aunt Hetty's anger time enough to cool, 
then stepped out into the court, and after arrang- 
ing divers little matters, she oftlled aloud to her 
domestic, " Sally, how came you to leave this pile 
of dirt here f Didn't I tell you Miss Turnpenny 
was very neat ? Pray make haste and sweep it 
up. I wouldn't have her see it on any account. I 
told her I would try to keep everything nice about 
the premises. She is so particular herself, and it 
is a comfort to have tidy neighbours." The girl, 
who had been previously instructed, smiled as she 
came out with brush and dust-pan, and swept quietly 
away the pile, that was intended as a declaration of 
border war. 

. But another source of annoyance presented itself, 
which could not so easily be disposed of. Aunt 
Hetty had a cat, a lean scraggy animal, that looked 
as if she were often kicked and seldom fed ; and 
Mrs. Fairweather had a fat, frisky little dog, always 
ready for a caper. He took a distaste to poor 
poverty^tricken Tab, the first time he saw her ; 
and no coaxing could induce him to alter his opi- 
nion. His name was Pink, but he was anything but 
a pink of behaviour in his neighbourly relations. 
Poor Tab could never set foot out of doors without 
being saluted with a growl, and a short diarp bark, 
that frightened her out of her senses, and made 
her run into the house, with her fur all on end. 
If she even ventured to doze a little on her own 
door-step, the enemy was on the watch, and the 
moment her eyes closed, he would wake her with 
a bark and a box on the ear, and off he would run. 
Aunt Hetty vowed she would scald him. It was a 
burning shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs to 
worry their neighbours' cats. Mrs. Fairweather 
invited Tabby to dine, and made much of her, and 
patiently endeavoured to teach her dog to eat from 
the same plate. But Pink sturdily resolved he 
would be scalded first ; that he woidd. He could 
not have been more obstinate in his opposition, if 
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he and Tab had beloiigc<i to different Hccts in 
Christianity. While Iiis nii^tresH was patting Tab 
on the head, and reasoning tlie point with him, he 
would at times manifest a degree of indifference, 
amounting to toleration ; but Uie moment he was 
left to his own free will, ho would give the invited 
guest a hearty cuff with his ])aw, and send her home 
spitting like a small steam-engine. Aunt Hetty 
considered it her own peculiar privilege to cuff the 
poor animal, and it was too much for lier patience 
to see Pink undertake to aissist in makmg Tab 
unhappy. On one of these occasions she rushed 
in to her neighbour's apartments and faced Mr8.Fair- 
weather, with one hand rcKting on her Iiip, and the 
forefinger of the other making very wratliful ges- 
ticulations. <'I tell you what, madwn, I wonH put 
up with such treatment much longer,'" said slie ; 
<< I 'U poison that dog ; see if I don't ; and I slian't 
wait long, either, I can tell you. What you keep 
such an impudent little beast for, I don't know, 
without you do it on purpose to plague your neigh- 
bours." 

" I am really sorry ho beliaves so," replied Mrs. 
Fairweather, mildly. " Poor Tab I " 

" Poor Tab ! " screamed Miss Turnpenny. 
''What do you mean by calling her poort Do 
you mean to fling it up to me lliat my cat don't 
have enough to eat ? " 

" I didn't think of such a thing," replied Mrs. 
Fairweather. ''I called her poor Tab, because 
Pink plagues her so, that she has no peace of her 
life. I agree with you, neighbour Turnpenny ; it 
is not right to keep a dog that disturbs the neigh- 
bourhood. I am attached to poor little Pink, 
because he belongs to my son, who has gone to 
sea. I was in hopes he would soon leave off quar- 
relling with the cat ; but if he won't be neigh- 
bourly, I will send him out in the country to 
board. Sally, will you bring me one of the pies 
we baked this morning ? 1 should like to have 
Miss Turnpenny taste of them." 

The crabbed neighbour was helped abundantly ; 
and while she w^as eating the pie, the friendly ma- 
tron edged in many a kind word concerning little 
Peggy, whom she praised as a remarkably capable, 
industrious child. 

''I am glad you find her so," rejoined Aunt 
Hetty : " I shoidd get precious little work out pf 
her, if I didn't keep a switch in sight." 

''I manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey," replied Mrs. Fairweather. " Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir, for all his 
master's beating and thumping. But a neighbour 
tied some, fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened 
them so that they swung directly before the don- 
key's nose, and off he set on a brisk trot, in hopes 
of overtaking them." 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely 
the comparison applied to her own management of 
Peggy, said, " That will do very well for folks that 
have plenty of turnips to spare." 

** For the matter of that," answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, ''whips cost something, as well as tur- 
nips ; and since one makes the donkey stand still, 
and tlie other makes him trot, it is easy to decide 
which is the most economical. But, neighbour 
Turnpenny, since you like my pies so well, pray 
take one home with you. I am afraid they will 
mould before we can eat them up." 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and 



slie was astoniHluHl to find hrrsclf going out with a 
])ie. " Well, Mrs. Fairweather," said she, ^ you 
are a nciglilnmr. I thank you a thousand times." 
When slie rea(*hcd her own door, she hesitated for 
an instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say, 
" Neiglil)our Fairweather, you needn't trouble your- 
self alK)ut sending IMnk away. It's natoral yoa 
should like the little creature, seeing he belongs to 
vour son. I'll try to keen Tab in doors, and per- 
haps after a while tlioy will agree better." 

" I hope they will," replied the friendly matron. 
" We will try tliem awhile longer, and if they per- 
sist in quarrelling, I will send the dog into the 
country." Pink, who was sleeping in a <shair, 
stretched himself and gaped. His kind mistress 
patted him on the head. " Ah, yon foolish little 
boast," said slie, " what's the use of plagning poor 
Tab I " 

" Well, I do say," observed Sally, smiling, **yoir 
are a master woman for stopping a quarreL** 

" I learned a good lesson when I was a little 
girl," rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. **One frosty 
morning, I was looking out of the window into my 
father's barn-yard, where stood many cows, oxeo, 
and horses, waiting to drink. It was one of those 
cold snapping mornings, when a slight thing irri- 
tates both man and hcnst. The cattle all stood 
very still and meek, till one of the cows attempted 
to turn round. In making the attempt, she hap- 
pened to hit her next neighbour ; whereupon the 
neighbour kicked and hit another. In five minutes^ 
the whole herd wero kicking and hooking eadi 
other, with all fury. Some lay sprawling on the 
ice, others were slipping about, with their hind 
heels reared in the air. My mother laughed, and 
said, ' See what comes of kicking when you 're hit. 
Just so I've seen one cross word set a whole £unily 
by the ears, some frosty morning.' Afterward, if 
my brothers or myself were a little irritable, die 
would say, ' Take care, children. Remember how 
the fight in the barn-yard began. Never give a 
kick for a hit, and you will save yourself and others 
a deal of trouble.* " 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame stepped 
into Aunt Hetty's rooms, where she found Peggy 
sewing, as usual, with the eternal switch on the 
table beside her. " I am obliged to go to Harlem, 
on business," sud she : " I feel rather lonely with* 
out company, and I always like to have a child 
with me. If you will oblige me by letting Peggy 
go, 1 will pay her fare in the omnibus." 

" She has her spelling lesson to get before night," 
replied Aunt Hetty. " 1 don't approve of young 
folks going a pleasuring, and neglecting their educa- 
tion." 

"Neither do I," rejoined her neighbour ; "hut 
I think there is a great deal of education that is 
not found in books. The fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout and active. I prophesy that she wUl 
do great credit to your bringing up." The sugared 
words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss Turnpenny's heart, 
and she told the astonished Peggy that she might 
go and put on her best gown and bonnet. The 
poor child began to think that this new neighbour 
was certainly one of the good fairies she read 
about in the picture books. The excursion was 
enjoyed as only a city child ccm enjoy the country. 
The world seems such a pleasant place, when the 
fetters are off, and Naturo folds the young heart 




lovingly on her bosom ! A flock of real birds and 
two living butterflies put the little orphan in a 
perfect ecstasy. She ran and skipped. One could 
see that she might be graceful, if she were only 
free. She pointed to the fields covered with dande- 
lions, and said, *' See how pretty ! It looks as if 
the stars had come down to lie on the grass." Ah, 
our little stinted Peggy has poetry in her, though 
Aunt Hetty never found it out. Every human 
soul has the germ of some flowers within, and they 
would open, if they could only find sunshine and 
free air to expand in. 

Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher, 
in her own small way. She observed that Miss 
Turnpenny really liked a pleasant tune ; and when 
winter came, she tried to persuade her that sing- 
ing would be excellent for Peggy's lungs, and 
perhaps keep her from going into a consumption. 

" My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a sing- 
ing school," said she ; <^ and he says he will teach 
her gratis. You need not feel under great obliga- 
tion ; for her voice will lead the whole school, and 
her ear is so quick, it will be no trouble at all to 
teach her. Perhaps you would go with us some- 
times, neighbour Turnpenny \ It is very pleasant 
to hear the children's voices." 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty's mouth relaxed into 
a smile. She accepted the invitation, and was so 
much pleased, that she went every Sunday (evening. 
The simple tunes, and the sweet young voices, fell 
like dew on her dried-up heart, and greatly aided 
the genial influence of her neighbour's example. 
The rod silently disappeared from the table. If 
Peggy was disposed to be idle, it was only neces- 
sary to say, " When you have finished your work, 
you may go and ask whether Mrs. fWweather 
wants any errands done." Bless me, how the 
fingers flew! Aunt Hetty had learned to use 
turnips instead of the cudgel. 

When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied 
herself with plimting roses and vines. Miss Turn- 
penny readily consented that Peggy should help 
her, and even refused to take any pay from such a 
good neighbour. But she maintained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to cul- 
tivate flowers. The cheerful philosopher never 
disputed the point ; but she woidd sometimes say, 
** I have no room to plant this rose-bush. Neigh- 
bour Turnpenny, would you be willing to let me 
set it on your side of the yard ? It will take very 
little room, and will need no care." At another 
time, she would say, *^ Well, really my ground is 
too full. Here is a root of Lady's-delight. How 
bright and pert it looks. It seems a pity to throw 
it away. If you are willing, I will let Peggy plant 
it in what she calls her garden. It will grow of 
itself, without any care, and scatter seeds, that 
will come up and blossom in all the chinks of the 
bricks. I love it. It is such a bright good-natured 
little thing." Thus by degrees, the crabbed 
maiden found herself surrounded by flowers ; and 
she even declared, of her own accord, that ^y 
did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. 
Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown yard 
bright and blooming. Tab, quite fat and sleek, 
was asleep, in the sunshine, with her paw on Pink's 
neck, and little Peggy was singing at her work, as 
blithe as a bird. 

" How cheerful you look here !" said Mrs. Lane. 



^^And so you have really taken the house for 
another year. Pray, how do you manage to get 
on with the Neighbour-in-law ?" 

" I find her a very kind obliging neighbour," 
replied Mrs. Fairweather. 

^ Well, this is a miracle ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lane. 
" Nobody but you would have undertaken to thaw 
out Aunt Hetty's heart." 

*^ That is probably the reason why it was never 
thawed," rejoined her friend. " I always told you, 
that not having enough of sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarrelling, or a tenth part of the 
wickedness, there is." 

From this gospel of joy preached and practised, 
nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. 
Her nature, which was fast growing crooked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and fear, straightened up, budded and blossomed, 
in the genial atmosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her afiections and faculties were kept in such 
pleasant exercise, that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome. The young music- 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome ; 
fob her aflectionate soul shone mpre beamingly on 
him than on others, and love makes all things 
beautiful. 

When the orphan removed to her pleasant little 
cottage, on her wedding-day, she threw her arms 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and said, 
<< Ah, thou dear good Aunt, it is thou who hast 
made my life Fairweather." 



SHE WAITS IN THE SPIRIT-LAND. 

A ROMANCB FOUNOBD ON AN INDIAN TRADITION. 

" A bard of many breathings 
Is the wind in sylvan wreathings» 
O'er monntain tops and through the woodland groves : 
Now fifeing and now drmnming, 
Now howling and now humming. 

As it roves. 

Though the wind a strange tone waketh 
In every home it maketh, 
And the maple-tree responds not as the larch. 
Yet harmony is playing 
Round all the green arms swaying 

Neath heaven's arch. 

Oh, what can be the teaching 
Of these forest voices preaching ? 
'Tis that a brother's creed, though not like mine, 
May blend about God's altar, 
And help to fill the psalter. 

That's divine." Eliza Cook. 

Pu-KEEJ-SHE-KO-QUA was famous among her tribe 
for her eloquent manner of relating stories. She 
ti^asured up all the old traditions, and though she 
repeated them truly, they came from her mouth in 
brighter pictures than from others, because she 
tipped all the edges with her own golden fancy. 
One might easily conjecture that there was poetry 
in the souls of her ancestry also ; for they had 
given her a name which signifies, " I light from 
flying." At fourteen years old, die was shut up 
in a hut by herself, to fast and dream, according 
to the custom of the Indians. She dreamed that 
the Morning Star came down and nestled in her 
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boBom, like a bird ; therefore she chose it for the 
Manitou, or Protecting Spirit of her life, and named 
her first-born son WaJK-bu-nung-o, an Indian word 
for the Morning Star. The boy waB handsome, 
brave and gentle ; and his childhood gave early 
indications that he inherited the spiritual and poetic 
tendencies of his mother. At the threshold of his 
young life, he too was set apart to fast and dream. 
He dreamed of a wild rose-bush, in full bloom, and 
heard a voice saying, '' She wiU wait for thee in 
the Spirit-land. Do not forsake her.*' The Wild 
Rose was accordingly adopted as his Manitou. 

In a neighbouring wigwam was a girl named 
0-ge-bu-no-qua, which signifies the Wild Rose. 
When she, at twelve years old, was sent into retire- 
ment to fast and dream, she dreamed of a Star ; 
but she could tell nothing about it, only that it was 
mild, and looked at her. She was a charming child, 
and grew into beautiful maidenhood. Her dark 
cheek looked like a rich brown autumn leaf, £Edntlv 
tinged with crimson. Her large eyes, shaded with 
deep black fringe, had a shy and somewhat mourn- 
ful tenderness of expression. Her voice seemed 
but the echo of her glance, it was so low and mu- 
sical in tone, so* plaintive in its cadences. Her 
well-rounded figure was pliant and graceful, and 
her motions were like those of some pretty, timid 
animal, that has always stepped to sylvan sounds. 

The handsome boy was but two years older than 
the beautiful girl. In childhood, diey swung toge- 
ther in the same boughs, hand in hand they clajn- 
bered the rocks, and gathered the flowers and 
berries of the woods. Living in such playful 
familiarity with the deer and the birds, the young 
blood flowed fresh and strong, their forms were 
vigorous, and their motions flexile and free. The 
laige dark eyes of Wah-bu-nung-o were tender 
and sad, and had a peculiarly deep, sph'itual, in- 
ward-looking expression, as if he were the destined 
poet and prophet of his tribe. But the lofty car- 
riage of his head, the Apollo curve of his parted 
lips, and his aquiline nose, with open well-defined 
nostrils, expressed the pride and daring of a hunter 
and a wamor. 

It was very natural that the maiden should some- 
times think it a beautiful coincidence that a Star 
was her guardian spirit, and this handsome friend 
of her childhood was named the Morning Star. 
And when he told her of the Wild Rose of his 
dream, had he not likewise some prophetic thoughts ? 
Fortunately for the free and beautiful growth of 
their love, they lived out of the pale of civilization. 
There was no Mrs. Smith to remark how they 
looked at each other, and no Mrs. Brown to ques- 
tion the propriety of their rambles in the woods. 
The simple philosophy of the Indians had never 
taught that nature was a sin, and therefore nature 
was troubled with no sinful consciousness. When 
Wah-bu-nimg-o hunted squin*els, 0-ge-bu-no-qua 
thought it no harm to gather basket-stuff in the 
same woods. There was a lovely crescent-shaped 
island opposite the village, profusely covered with 
trees and vines, and carpeted with rich grasses and 
mosses, strewn with flowers. Clumps of young 
birches shone among the dark shrubbery, like 
slender columns of silver, and willows stooped so 
low to look in the mirror of the waters, that their 
graceful tresses touched the stream. Here, above 
all other places, did the maiden love to go to gather 
twigs for baskets, and the young man to select wood 



for his bows and arrows. Often, when day was 
declining, and the calm river reflected the western 
sky, glowing witli amber light, and fleckered widi 
fittle fleecy rose-coloured clouds, his csnoe might 
be seen gliding across the waters. Somethnes 
0-gc-bu-no.(jua was waiting for him od the iilandy 
and sometimes he steered the boat for the .grove 
of willows, while she urged it forward with the 
light swift stroke of her paddle. 

Civilized man is little to be trusted under sadi 
drcumstanoes ; but Nature, subjected to no false 
restraints, manifests her innate modesty, and eren 
in her child-like abandonment to impolse^ rebokes 
by her innocence the unclean self-consdonsneas of 
artificial society. With a quiet grave tenderness, 
the young Indian assisted his beautiful companion 
in her tasks, or spoke to her from time to Hme, as 
they met by brook or grove, in the pursoit of their 
different avocations. Her Manitou, the Morning 
Star of the sky, could not have been more tmly 
her protecting spirit. 

It was on her sixteenth birth-day that they, for 
the first time, lingered on the island aftsr twilight. 
The Indians, with an untaught poetry of modesfy^ 
never talk of love under the bright staring gaae of 
day. Only amid the silent shadows do they yield 
to its gentle influence. 0-ge-bu-no-qua was bom 
with the roses ; therefore this birth-night of their 
acknowledged love was, in that beaotiifal month, 
named by the Indians *^ the Moon of Flowers.** It 
was a lovely evening, and surpassingly &ir was the 
scene ai*ound them. The picturesque little village 
of wigwams, on the other side of the river, gave a 
smiling answer to the sun*s fiureweU. The tJsrapt 
heights beyond were robed in the richest foliage, 
through which the departing rays streamed like a 
golden shower. In the limitless forest, the tall 
trees were of noble proportions, because they had 
room enough to grow upward and outward with a 
strong free grace. In the flowery glades of the 
islands, flocks of pigeons, and other smaller bird% 
cooed and chirped. Soon all subsided into moon- 
silence, and the clysian stillness was inteimpted 
only by the faint ripple of the sparkling river, the 
lone cry of the whippowill, or the occasional pladi 
of some restless bull-frog. The lovers sat side by 
side on a grassy knoll. An evening breeze save 
them a gentle kiss as it passed, and brought mem 
a love-token of fragrance from a rose-bush that 
grew at their feet. Wah-bu-nung-o gathered one 
of the blossoms, by the dim silvery light, and placing 
it in the hand of 0-ge-bu-no-qua, he said, in a voice 
tender and bashful as a young giri's : ** Thou 
knowest the Great Spirit has given me the wild 
rose for a Manitou. I have told thee my dream ; 
but I have never told thee, thou sweet rose of my 
life, how sadly I interpret it." 

She nestled closer in his bosom, and gazing ear- 
nestly on a bright star in the heavens, the Manitou 
of her own existence, she mmmured, almost inau- 
dibly, " How dost thou 1 " His brave strong arm 
encircled her in a closer embrace, as he answered 
with gentle solenmity, ** The Rose will go to the 
Spirit-land, and leave her Star to mourn alone.^ 
The maiden's eyes filled with tears, as she replied, 
'< But the Rose will wait for her Star. Thus said 
the voice of the dream." 

They sat silently leaning on each other, till Wah- 
bu-nung-o took up the pipe, that lay b^de him^ 
and began to play. Birds ang only during their 
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mating season ; their twin>bom love and mume 
pass away together, with the roses ; and the Indian 
plays on his pipe only while he is courting. It is 
a rude kind of flute, with two or three stops, and 
very limited variety of tone. The life of a savage 
would not be fitly expressed in rich harmonies ; 
and life in any form never fashions to itself instru- 
ments beyond the wants of the soul. But the 
sounds of this pipe, with its perpetual return of 
sweet simple chords, and its wild flourishes, like 
the closing strain of a bob o* link, was in pleasing 
accord with the primeval beauty of the scene. 
When the pipe paused for awhile, 0-ge-bu-no-qua 
warbled a wild plaintive littie air, which her mother 
used to sing to her, when she swung from the 
boughs in her queer littie birch-bark cradle. 
Indian music, like the voices of inanimate nature, 
the wind, the forest, and the sea, is almost inva^ 
riably in the minor mode ; and breathed as it now 
was to the silent moon, and with the shadow of the 
dream interpretation still resting on their souls, it 
was oppressive in its mournfiilness. The song 
hushed ; and 0-ge-bu-no-qua, clinging closer to her 
lover's arm, wluispered in tones of superstitious 
fear, ^ Does it not seem to you as if the Great 
Spirit was looking at us ? " ** Yes, and see how he 
smiles,'* replied Wah-bu-nung-o, in bolder and 
more cheerful accents, as he pointed to the spark- 
ling waters. '^ The deer and tiie birds are not sad ; 
let us be like them.** 

He spoke of love ; of the new wigwam he would 
build for his bride, and the game he would bring 
down with Ms arrow. These home-pictures roused 
emotions too strong for words. StoUd and imper- 
turbable as the Indian race seem in the presence 
of spectators, in these lonely hours with the 
beloved one, they too learn that love is the glowing 

wine, the exhilarating ^< fire-water** of the soul. 

« « ♦ * ♦ 

When they returned, no one questioned them. 
It was the most natural thing in the world that 
they should love each other ; and natural polite- 
ness respected the freedom of their young hearts. 
No marriage settiements, no precautions of the 
law, were necessary. There was no person to 
object, whenever he chose to lead her into his wig- 
wam, and by that simple circumstance she became 
his wife. The next day, as 0-ge-bu-no-qua sat 
under the shadow of an elm, busily braiding mats, 
Wah-bu-nung-o passed by, carrying poles, which 
he had just cut in the woods. He stopped and 
spoke to her, and the glance of her wild melan- 
dioly eye met his with a beautiful expression of 
timid iondness. The next moment, she looked 
down and blushed very deeply. The poles were 
for the new wigwam, and so were the mats she was 
braiding ; and she had promised her lover that as 
soon as the wigwam was finished, she would come 
and live with him. He conjectured her thoughts; 
but he did not smile, neither did he tell her that 
her blush was as beautiful as the brilliant flower of 
the Wiekapee ; but that bashful loving glance 
filled him with an inward warmth. Its beaming, 
yet half- veiled tenderness passed into his soul, and 
was never afterward forgotten. 

That afternoon, all the young men of the tribe 
went a few miles up the river to fish. Sad tidings 
awaited their return. Ong-pa-tonga, the Big Elk, 
chief of a neighbouring tiibe, in revenge for some 
trifling affront, had attacked the village in their 



absence, wounded some of the old warriors, and 
carried off several of the women and children. 
The blooming Wild Rose was among the captives. 
Wah-bu-nung-o was frantic with rage and despair. 
A demon seemed to have taken possession of his 
brave, but usually gentie soul. He spoke few 
words, but his eyes gleamed with a fierce unnatural 
fire. He painted himself with the colours of eternal 
enmity to the tribe of Big Elk, and secretiy gloated 
over plans of vengeance. An opportunity soon 
ofiered to waylay the transgressors on their return 
from a hunting expedition. Several women ac- 
companied the party, to carry their game and 
blankets. One of these, the wife of Big Elk, was 
killed by an arrow, and some of the men were 
wounded. This slight taste of vengeance made 
the flames of hatred bum more intensely. The 
image of his enemy expiring by slow tortures 
was the only thought that brought pleasure to 
the soul of Wah-bu-nung-o. Twice he had him 
nearly in his power, but was baffled by cunning. 
In one of the skirmishes between the contending 
tribes, he took captive a woman and her two 
children. Being questioned concerning the fate of 
0-ge-bu-no-qua, she said that Big Elk, in revenge 
for the loss of his wife, had killed her with his war- 
club. For a moment^ Wah-bu-nung-o stood as if 
suddenly changed to stone ; then his Indian firm- 
ness forsook him, he tore his hair, and howled in 
frantic agony. But in the midst of this whirlwind 
of grief, the memory of his dream came like a still 
small voice, and whispered, " She waits for thee in 
the Spirit-land. Do not forsake her.** The mad 
fire of his eye changed to the mildest and deepest 
melancholy. He promised the captive that she 
and her children should be treated kindly, and 
allowed to return to her tribe, if she would guide 
him to the maiden*s grave. 

Leaving her children in his own village, as a 
security against treachery, he followed her through 
the forest, till they came to a newly-made mound, 
with a few stones piled upon it. This she said was 
0-ge-bu-no-qua's grave. The young warrior gazed 
on it silentiy, with folded arms. No cry, or groan, 
escaped him ; though in the depths of his soul was 
sorrow more bitter than death. Thus he remained 
for a long time. At last, he turned to take a care- 
ful inspection of the scene around him, and marked 
a tree with the point of his arrow. Then com- 
manding the woman to walk before him, he strode 
homeward in perfect silence. A monotonous ac- 
companiment of tree-whispering alone responded 
to the farewell dirge in his heart. Ashe looked on 
the boundless wilderness, and gazed into its dark 
mysterious depths, wild and solemn reveries came 
over him ; vast shadowy visions of life and death ; 
but through all the changes of his thought sounded 
the ever-recmring strain, *' She waits for thee in 
the Spirit-land.** Then came the dread that Big 
Elk would go there before him, and would perse- 
cute his beloved, as he had done during her life in 
the body. An impatient shudder went over him, 
and he longed for death ; but he had been taught 
to consider suicide a cowardly act, and he was 
awe-stricken before the great mystery of the soul. 
The dreadful conflict terminated in one calm fixed 
resolution. He determined to relinquish all his 
cherished plans of vengeance, and during the re- 
mainder of his life to watch over Big Elk, and 
guard him from danger, that he ml^t \s!^\.i^ n» 
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the Spirit-laiid till ho Iiinucif was tlicro to protect 
his beloved. 

The day after his rotum home, ho told his 
mother that he must go away to fulfil a vow, and 
lie knew not when ho should return. Ho earnestly 
conjured his brothers to bo kind and reverent to 
their mother ; then bidding them a calm but 
solemn farewell, he steppe<l into his canoe, and 
rowed over to tlie Isle of Willows. Again he stood 
by the grafwy knoll where the loved une luid lain 
upon his breast. The rose-bush was there, tall 
and vigorous, though tlie human llose liad passed 
away, to return no more. He shed no tears, but 
reverently went through his forms of worsliip to 
the tutelary spirit of his life. With measured 
dance, and strange monotonous howls, he made a 
vow of utter renunciation of eveirthing, even of 
liis hopes of vengeance, if he might be permitted 
to protect his beloved in the Spirit-land. He 
brought water from the brook in a gourd, from 
which they liad often drunk together ; he washed 
from his face the emblems of eternal enmity to Big 
Elk, and with solemn ceremonial poured it on the 
roots of the rose. Then he rowed far up tlie river, 
and landed near the grave, on which hcT kindled a 
fire, that the dear departed might be lighted to the 
Spint-land, according to the faith of his fathers. 
He buried the gourd in the mound, saying, ** This 
I send to thee, my Rose, that thou mayest drink 
from it in the Spirit-land." Tliree nights he tended 
the fire, and tlien returned for tlie rose-bush, which 
he planted at the head of tlie grave. He built a 
wigwam near by, and dwelt tlicre alone. . He 
feai*ed neither wild beast nor enemies ; for he had 
fulfilled his duties to the dead, and now his only 
wish was to go and meet her. Big Elk and his 
companions soon discovered him, and came upon 
him with their war-clubs. He stood unarmed, and 
quietly told them he had consecrated himself by a 
vow to the Great Spirit, and would fight no more. 
He gazed steadily in the face of his enemy, and 
said, if they wanted his life, they were welcome to 
take it. The deep, mournful, supernatural expres- 
sion of his eyes inspired them with awe. They 
thought him insane ; and all such are regarded by 
the Indians with superstitious fear and reverence. 
" He has seen the door of the Spirit-land opened," 
they said ; '< the moon has spoken secrets to him ; 
and the Great Spirit is angry when such are 
harmed." So they left him in peace. But he 
sighed as they turfied away ; for he had hoped to 
die by their hands. From that time he followed 
Big Elk like his shadow ; but always to do him 
service. At first, his enemy was uneasy, and on 
his guard ; but after awhile, he became accustomed 
to his presence, and even seemed to be attached to 
him. At one time, a fever brought the strong 
man to the verge of the grave. Wah-bu-nung-o 
watched over him with trembling anxiety, and 
through weary days and sleepless nights tended 
him as carefully as a mother tends her suffering 
babe. Another time, when Big Elk was wounded 
by an enemy, he drew out the arrow, sought 
medicinal herbs, and healed him. Once, when he 
was about to cross a wide deep ditch, bridged by a 
single tree, Wah-bu-nung-o perceived a rattie- 
snake on the bridge, and just as the venomous 
reptile was about to spring, his arrow nailed him 
to the tree. 

Thus weary months passed away. The mourner. 



meek and silent, held communion with his Blani- 
tou, tho rose-bush, to which he rep e a te d often, 
''Bid her look to the Mominff Star, and fear 
notliing. 1 will protect her. 1^ her we ahatt 
me<>t again in tlie Spirit-land, as we met in the Ide 
of Willows." Sadly but mildly his eye rested on 
the murderer of his beloved^ and he tended upon 
him with iwtieiit gentleness, that seemed afanoat 
like affection. Very beautiful and holy was this 
triumph of love over hatred, seeking no reward 
but death. But tlie " twin-brotlier d sleep** came 
not whero he was so much desired. Othera who 
clung to life were taken, but the widowed heart 
could not find its rest. At last, the constant ymjet 
of his faithful love was answered. By some aooi- 
dent, Big Elk became separated from his honting 
companions, Ute in the anomoon of a winter^s day. 
There came on a blinduig storm of wind and snow 
and sleet. The deep drifts were almost imparl 
able, and the keen air cut the lungs, like parti- 
cles of sharpened steeL Night came down in 
robes of thick darkness. Nothing interrupted her 
solemn silence, but tho crackling of ice from tiie 
trees, and the moaning and screaming of the winds. 
The very wolves hid themselves from the fnry of 
the elcuients. While hght enough remainea to 
choose a shelter, the wanderers took refuge in a 
deep cleft screened by projecting rocks. The 
morning found them stiff and hungry, and almost 
buned in snow. With much difficulty they made 
tlieir way out into Uie forest, completely be- 
wildered, and guided only by the sun, which glim- ' 
mcrcd gluoniily through the thick atmosphere. 
Two days they wandered without food. Toward 
night, Wali-bu-nuiig-o discovered horns projecting 
through the snow ; and digging tlirough the drift, 
he found a few moose bones, on which the wcdves 
had left some particles of flesh. He resisted the crar- 
ings of hmiger, and gave tliem all to his famishing 
enemy. As twilight closed, they took shelter in a 
large hollow tree, near which Wah-bu-nung-o, with 
the watchful eye of love and faith, observed a rose- 
bush, with a few crimson seed-vessels shimng 
through tlie snow. He stripped some trees^ and 
covered Oiig-pa-tonga with the bark ; then piling 
up snow before the entrance of the tree, to screen 
liim from the cold, he bade him sleep, while he 
kept watch. Ong-pa-tonga asked to be awakened, 
that he might watch in his turn ; but to tliis his 
anxious guardian returned no answer. The storm 
had passed away and left an atmosphere of in- 
tense cold. The stars glittered in the deep blue 
sky, like points of steel. Weary, faint, and starr- 
ing, Wah-bu-nung-o walked slowly back and forth. 
When he felt an increasing numbness stealing 
over his limbs, a disconsolate smile gleamed on his 
countenance, and he offered thanks to the Manitou 
bush by his side. It was the first time he had 
smiled since his Wild Rose was taken from him. 
Presently, the howl of wolves was heard far off. 
He kept more carefully near the tree where his 
enemy slept, and listened to ascertain in what 
direction the ravenous beasts would come. " They 
shall eat me fii*st, before they find their way to 
him," he said. « She would be so frightened to 
see his spirit, before mine came to protect her.^* 
But the dismal sounds died away in the distance, 
and were heard no more. Panting and staggering, 
the patient sufferer fell on the ground, at tiie foot 
of the rose-bush, and prayed imploringly, " Let not 
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the wild beasts devour him, while I lie here insen- 
sible. Oh, send me to the Spirit-land, that I may 
protect her l"^ He gasped for breath, and a film 
came over his eyes, so that he could no longer see 
the stars. How long he remained thus^ no one 
ever knew. 

Suddenly all was light around him. The rose- 
bush bloomed, and 0-ge-bu-no-qua stood before 
him, with the same expression of bashful love he 
had last seen in her beautiful eyes. ^' I have been 
ever near thee,'' she said. << Hast thou not seen 
me r» 

" Where am I, my beloved ? " he exclaimed. 
" Are we in the Isle of Willows 1" 

*'We are in the Spirit-land,'* she answered. 
'^ Thy Rose has waited patiently for the coming of 
her Morning Star.' 
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A POET'S DREAM OF THE SOUL. 

** For, as be all bards, he was bom of beauty, 
And with a natural fitness to draw down 
AH tones and shades of beauty to his soul. 
Even as the rainbow-tinted shell, which lies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 
Colours of skies and flowers, and gems and plumes.** 

Fbstus. 

** Forms are like sea-shells on the shore ; they show 
Where the mind ends, and not how far it has been." 

Ibid. 

Hidden among common stones, in a hill-side of 
Germany, an agate reposed in deej> tranquillity. 
The roots of a violet twined about it, and as they 
embraced more and more closely, year by year, 
there grew up a silent friendship between the 
stone and the flower. In Spring, when the plant 
moved above the surface of the earth, it trans- 
mitted genial sun-warmth, and can*ied dim ame- 
thystine light into the dark home of the mineral. 
Lovingly it breathed forth the secrets of its life, but 
the agate could not understand its speech ; for 
a lower form of existence has merely a vague feel- 
ing of the presence of the grade above it. But 
from circling degrees of vegetable life, spirally, 
through the violet, passed a subtle influence into 
the heart of the agate. It wanted to glow, to 
spread, to pass upward into the light. But the 
laws of its being girdled it round like a chain of 
iron. 

A shepherd came and stretched himself fondly by 
the side of the violet,and piped sweet pastoral music, 
thinking the while of the fragrant breath and deep 
blue eyes of her he loved. The flower recognised 
the tones as a portion of its own soul, and breathed 
forth perfumes in harmony. Her deeply moved 
inward joy was felt by the mineral, and kindled 
entliusiastic longing. Under the glow which ren- 
ders all forms fluid, the chain of necessity relaxed 
and thcKagate expressed its aspiration for vegeta- 
ble life, in the form of mosses, roots, and leaves. 
But soon it touched the wall of limitation ; upward 
it could not grow. 

A compounder of medicines and amulets came 
digging for roots and minerals. He pounded the 
moss-agate to dust, and boiled it with the violet. 
The souls passed away from the destroyed forms, 
to ent^r again at some perfect union of Thought 
and Afib^tion, a marriage between some of the 



infinitely various manifestationB of this central 
duality of the universe. The spirit of the agate 
floated far, and was finally attracted towaiS a 
broad inland lake in the wilds of unknown Ame- 
rica. The water-lilies were making love, and it 
passed into the seed 4o which their union gave 
birth. In the deep tranquillity of the forest, it 
lived a snowy lily with a golden heart, gently 
swayed on the waters, to the sound of rippling 
murmurs. Brightly-solemn was the moon-stillness 
there. . It iigitated the breast of the lily ; for the 
mild planet ^ed dewy tears on his brow, as he lay 
sleeping, and seemed to say mournfully, ^ I too 
am of thy kindred, yet thou dost not know me.*' 

Soon came ihe happy days when the lily wooed 
his bride. Gracefully she bowed toward him, and 
a delicious languor melted his whole being, as he 
fondly veiled her in a golden shower of aroma. Its 
spiritual essence pervaded the atmosphere. The 
birds felt its influence, though they knew not 
whence it was. The wood-pigeons began to coo, 
and the mocking-bird poured forth all the loves 
of the forest The flowers thrilled responsive to 
their extremest roots, and all the little blossoms 
wanted to kiss each other. 

The remembrance of mineral existence had 
passed away from the lily ; but with these sounds 
came vague reminiscences of kindred vibrations, 
that wrote the aspiration of the agate in mossy 
hieroglyphics on its bosom. Among the tall trees, 
a vine was dancing and laughing in the face of the 
sun. <^It must be a pleasant life to swing so 
blithely high up in the air," thought the lily : ** O, 
what would I give to be so much nearer to the stars! " 
He reared his head, and tried to imitate the vine ; 
but the waters gently swayed him backward, and 
he fell asleep on the bosom of the lake. A troop 
of buflaloes came to drink, and in wild sport 
they pulled up the lilies, and tossed them on llieir 
horns. 

The soul, going forth to enter a new body, arrived 
on the southern shores of the Rhone, at die comi;- 
ing time of blossoms, and became a winged seed, 
from which a vine leaped forth. Joyous was its 
life in that sunny clime of grapes and olives. Beau- 
tiful rainbow-tinted fairies hovered about it in 
swarms. They waltzed on the leaves, and swung 
from the tendrils, playing all manner of merry 
tricks. If a drowsy one fell asleep in the flower- 
bells, they tormented him without mercy, tickling 
his nose with a butterfly's feather, or piping through 
straws in his ear. Not a word of love could tibe 
vine-blossoms breathe to each other, but the mis- 
chievous fairies were listening ; and with a zephyry 
laugh of silvery sweetness, they would sing, "Aha, 
we hear you ! " Then the blossoms would throw 
perfumes at them, and they would dance away, 
springing from leaf to leaf, still shouting, " Aha, 
we hear you ! " The next minute, the whole troop 
would be back again, making ugly faces from a 
knot-hole in the tree, pelting the blossoms with 
dew-drops, or disturbing their quiet loves with a 
serenade of musquito trumpets, and a grotesque 
accompaniment of cricket-rasping. But the blos- 
soms delighted in the frolicksome little imps ; for 
their capers were very amusing, and at heart they 
were real friends to love, and always ready to carry 
perfumes, or presents of golden flower-dust, from 
one to another, on their tiny wands. They could 
not reveal secrets, if they would ; because the 
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flowers mod the furies have no necrets ; but many 
a graceftil song they sang of Moth-feather kissed 
by Fly-wing, as she lay pretending to be asleep in 
a fox-glove ; or how Star-twinkle serenaded 1>bw- 
drop in the bosom of a rose. 

It Mras a pleasant life the vine led among the 
butterflies and fairies ; but the stars seemed just 
as far off* as when he ¥ras alily ; and when he saw 
the great trees spread their branches high above 
him, he wished that he could grow strong, brave, 
and self-sustaining, like them. While such wishes 
were in his heart, a traveller passed that way, 
singing light carols as he went With careless 
saiety he switched the vine, the stem broke, and it 
hung £funting from the branches. The fairies 
mourned over the drooping blossoms, and sang 
sweet requiems as its spirit passed away. 

On the heights of Mount Helicon, oak-blossoms 
were tremulous with love when the vine-spirit 
floated over them. He entered into an acorn, and 
became an oak. Serenely noble was hb life, in a 
grove consecrated to the Muses. With calm hap- 
piness he gazed upon the silent stars, or watched 
his own majestic shadow dancine on the verdant 
turf, enamelled with flowers, whi(^ filled the whole 
air with fragrance. The olive-trees, the walnuts, 
and the almonds, whispered to him all the stories 
of their loves ; and the zephyrs, as they flew by, 
lingered among his branches, to tell marvellous 
stories of the winds they had kissed in foreign 
climes. The Dryads, as they leaned against him, 
and lovingly twined each other with vernal- crowns 
from his glossy leaves, talked of primal spirits, 
veiled in never-ending varieties of form, gliding in 
harmonies through the universe. The murmur of 
bees, the music of pastoral flutes, and the silvery 
flow of little waterfalls, mingled ever with the 
melodious chime of these divine voices. Some- 
times, long processions of beautiful youths, crowned 
with garlands, and bearing branches of laurel, 
passed slowly by, singing choral hymns in worship 
of the Muses. The guardian Nymphs of fountains 
up among the hills leaned forward on their flowing 
urns, listening to the tuneful sounds ; and often 
the flash of Apollo's harp might be seen among 
the trees, lightening the forest with a golden fire. 

Amid th^ quiet grandeur, the oak forgot the 
prettiness of his life with the nimble fairies. But 
when he looked down on little streams fringed with 
oleander and myrtle, or saw bright-winged butter- 
fliesand radiant little birds sporting in vine-festoons, 
he felt a sympathy with the vines and the blossoms, 
as if they were somehow allied to his own being. 
The motion of the busy little animals excited a 
vague restlessness ; and when he saw goats skip 
from rock to rock, or sheep following the flute of 
the shepherd far over the plain, Ihe sap moved 
more briskly in his veins, and he b^an to ask, 
^ How is it beyond those purple hills ) Do trees 
and Dryads live there \ And these moving things, 
are their loves more lively and perfect than ours ! 
Why cannot I also follow that music ? Why must I 
stand still, and wait for all things to come to me ! '* 
Even the brilliant lizard, when he crawled over 
his bark, or twined about his stems, roused within 
him a faint desire for motion. And when the 
winds and the trees whbpered to him then* pastoral 
romances, he wondered whether the pines, the 
hazels, and the zephyrs, there beyond, could tell 
the story of love between the moon and the hills. 



that met so near them, to bid each other farewell 
with such a lingering kiss. There came no answer 
to these queries ; but tlie marble statue of Euteipe, 
in the grove below, smiled ugnificantly upon him, 
and the bright warblings of a flute were heard, 
which sounded like the utterance of her smile. A 
Dryad, crowned with laurel, and bearing a branch 
of laurel in her hands, was inspired by the Muse, 
and spake prophetically. ^That was the divine 
voice of Euterpe,"* she says ; ** be patient, and I 
will reveal all things.'* 

Long stood the oak among those Grecian hills. 
The wliisperings of the forest became like the voioes 
of familiar friends. But those grand choral hynms^ 
accompanied by warblings of Euterpe's flute, with 
harmonic vibrations from Erato's silver lyre, and 
Apollo's golden harp, remained mysteries profound 
as the stars. Yet all his fibres unconscioasly 
moved in harmony, the unintelligible sounds passed 
into his inmost being, and modified his outward 
growth. In process of time, a woodcutter, felled 
the magnificent tree, for pillars to an altar of Jove ; 
and weepinff Dr>'ads threw mosses and green .gar- 
lands over uie decaying roots. 

A beautiful lizard, with bright metaUie hues, 
glided about on the trees and temples of Hercula- 
neum. He forgot that he had ever been an oak, nor 
did he know that he carried on his back the oolouis 
of the fatfry songs he had heard as a vine. He led a 
pleasant life under the shadow of the leaves, "but 
when Autumn was far advanced, he found a h<de 
in the ground, under one of the pillars of the 
theatre, and crept into the crevice of a stone to 
sleep. A torpor came over him, at first occasion- 
ally startled by the sharp dash of cymbals, or the 
deep sonorous voice of trombones, from within the 
building. But the wind blew sand into the crevioe, 
the earth covered him, and the unconscious liaard 
was entombed alive. Processions of drunken 
Bacchantes, with all their furious uproar, did not 
rouse him from his lethargy. Vesuvius roared, 
as it poured out rivers of fire, but he heard it not 
Through the lapse of silent centuries, he lay then 
within a buried city, in a sepulchre of lava. But 
not even tliat long, long sleep, without a dream, 
could efface the impressions of his past existences. 
At last, some workmen, digging for a well, struck 
upon a statue, and the lost city was discovered. 
Breaking away the lava with pickaxes and ham- 
mers, tliey dashed in pieces the stone into which 
the lizard had crept. He gasped when the fresh 
air came upon him, and died instantly. His liaard 
life had passed without aspiration, and long im- 
prisonment had made him averse to light. He 
slipped underground, and became a mole, blind as 
when he was an agate. He could not see the 
beauty of the flowers, or the glory of the stars. 
But music, the universal soul of all things, came 
to him also. A lark built her nest on the grpund 
near by ; and when she returned to her little ones, 
the joyfiil trill of her gushing tones was so full of 
sunlight, that it warmed the heart of the poor little 
mole. He could not see where the lark went, 
when he heard her clear notes ascending far into 
the sky ; but he felt the expression of a life more 
free and bright than his own, and he grew weary 
of darkness and silence. As he came out oftener 
to feel the sunshine, his rich brown glossy fur 
attracted the attention of a boy, who caught hiwi 
in a trap. 



The emancipated spirit passed where birds were 
mating on the sea shore, and became a halcyon. 
He wooed a lady-bird, and she was enamoured of 
his beauty, though neither of them knew that the 
lark^s song was painted in rainbow tints upon his 
plumase. Their favourite resort was a cave in the 
Isle of Stafia. Season after season, he and his 
successive lady-loves went there to rear their 
young, in a deep hole of the rock, where the tide, 
as it ebbs and flows, makes strange wild melody. 
As the mother brooded over her nest, he sat 
patiently by her side, listening to the measured 
rhythm of the sea, and the wild crescendo of the 
winds; When storms subsided, and rainbows 
spanned the rocky island, sirens and mermaids 
came riding on the billows, with pearls in their 
hair, singing of submarine gardens, where groves 
of .fan-coral bend like flexile willows, and yellow 
and crimson sea- weeds float in their fluid element, 
as gracefully as banners on the wind. The hal- 
cyons, as they glided above the white wave-wreaths, 
or sat on the rocks watching for food, often saw 
these fantastic creatures swimming about, merrily 
pelting each other with pebbles and shells ; and 
their liquid laughter, mingled with snatches of 
song, might be heard afar, as they went deep 
down to^eir grottoes in the sea. 

When Winter approached, the happy birds flew 
to more southern climes. During these inland 
visits, the halcyon again heard the song of the 
lark. It' moved him strangely, and he tried to 
imitate it ; but the sounds came from his throat 
in harsh twirls, and refused to echo his tuneful 
wishes. One day, as the beautiful bird sat perched 
on a twig, gazing intently into the stream, and 
listening to woodland warbles, a sportsman pointed 
Iiis gun at him, and killed him instantly. 

The spirit, hovering over Italian shores, went 
into the egg of a nightingale, and came forlli into 
an earthly paradise of soft sunny valleys, and 
vine-clad hills, with urns and statues gleaming 
amid dark groves of cypress and cedar. When 
the moon rose above the hills, with her little one, 
the evening star, by her side, and twilight threw 
over the lovely landscape a veil of rose-coloured 
mist, the bird felt the pervading presence of the 
beautiful, and poured forth his soul in songs of 
exquisite tenderness. Plaintive were the tones ; 
for the moon spoke into his heart far more sadly 
than when he was a water Hly, and with her 
solemn voice was mingled the chime of vesper 
bells across the water, tiie melancholy cry of gon- 
doliers, and the measured plash of their oars. 
When the sun came up in golden splendour, flood- 
ing hill and dale with brilliant light, the nightin- 
gale nestled with his lady-love in cool sequestered 
groves of cypress and ilex, and listened in dreamy 
revery to the trickling of many fountains. Fairies 
came there and danced in gracefid undulations, to 
music of liquid sweetness. In their wildest mirth, 
they were not so giddy-paced as the pretty caperers 
of the Rhone, and more deeply passionate were 
the love-stories they confided to die sympathising 
nightingale. When the solemn swell of the church 
organ rose on the breeze, the fairies hid away 
timidly under leaves, while human voices chanted 
their hjrmns of praise. The nightingale, too, lis- 
tened with awe ; the majestic sounds disturbed 
him, like echoes of thunder among the hills. His 
mate had built her nest in low bushes, on the shore 



of a broad lagune, and there he was wont to sing 
to her at eventide. The gondolas, as they glided 
by, with hghts glancing on the water, passed his 
home more slowly, that passengers might listen to 
the flowing song. One night, a violinist in the 
gondola responded to^ his lay. The nightingale 
answered with an eager gush. Again Ihe violin 
replied, more at length. Sadly, and with a lin- 
gering sweetness, the nightingale resumed ; but 
suddenly broke ofl*, and went sUent. The musician 
stepped on shore, and played a long time under 
the shadow of the groves, to the ears of his lady- 
love, who leaned from her balcony to listen. Wildly 
throbbed the pulses of the nightingale. What was 
this enchanting voice ! It repeated the sky-tone 
of the lark, the drowsy contemplations of the water- 
lily communing with the moon, the trills of fairies 
fmking among the vine-blossoms, the whispers of 
winds, and trees, and streams, tlie siren's song, 
and the mermaid's laugh. With all these he had 
unconsciously acquired sympathy, in the progress 
of his being ; but mingled with them was a myste- 
rious utt^tince of something deeper and more 
expansive, that thrilled his Httle bosom with an 
agony of aspiration. When the violin was itself 
a portion of trees, the music of winds, and leaves, 
and streams, and little birds, had passed into his 
heart The poet's soul likewise listens passively 
to the voices of nature, and receives them quietly, 
as a divine influx. The violin knew by the poet's 
manner of questioning, that he could understand 
her, and she told him all the things she had ever 
heard. But by reason of this divine harmony 
between them, his hmnan soul breathed through 
her, and made her the messenger of joys and sor« 
rows far deeper than her own. This it was that 
troubled the breast of the nightingale. The next 
evening he flooded the whole vadley with a rich 
tide of song. Men said, '< Did ever bird sing so 
divinely ? " But he felt how far inferior it was to 
those heayenly tones, which repeated all the things 
he had ever heard, and oppressed him with a pro- 
phecy of things unknown. Evening by evening, 
his song grew mpre sad in its farewell sweetness, 
and at last was heard no more. He had pined 
away and died, longing for the voice of the violin. 
In a happy German home, a young wife leaned 
lovingly on tiie bosom of her chosen mate. They 
were not aware that the spirit of a nightingale 
was circling round them and would pass into the 
soul of their infant son, whom they named Felix 
Mendelssohn. The poet -musician, as he grew to 
manhood, lost all recollection of his own trans- 
migrations. But often when his human eyes gazed 
on lovely scenes for the first time. Nature looked 
at him so kindly, and all her voices spoke so fami- 
liarly, that it seemed as if his soul must have been 
there before him. The moon claimed kindred 
with him, and lulled him into dreamy revery, as 
she had done when the undulating watera cradled 
him as a lily. In music, he asked the fair planet 
concerning all this, and why she and the earth 
always looked into each other's eyes with such 
saddened love. Poets listening to the Concerto,* 
heard in it the utterance of their souls also ; and 
they will give it again in painting, sculpture, and 
verse. Thus are idl forms intertwined by the per- 
vading spirit which flows through them. 

* Oonoerto lot \\!ife -^SjMao^Vsv^'^&Sja.vft^ 
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The sleeping flowcni wakened va^o reminis- 
cences of tiny nuliant forms. Mendelssohn called 
to them in music, and the whole fab'ry troop came 
dancing on moon-beams into his ** Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 

The sight of temples ■ and statues brought 
shadowy dreams of Druids, and consecrated 
groves, of choral hymns, and tlie rich vibrations 
of Apollo's harp. Serene in classic beauty, tlieso 
visions float through the music of " Antigone." 

The booming of waves, and tlie screaming of 
'gulls, stirre<l halcyon recollections. He asked in 
music whence they came, and Euterpe answered 
in the picturcs(|ue sea-wildness of his ^ Fingal's 
Cave." 

The song of the nightingale brought dim me- 
mories of a pure brilliant atmo8])liere, of land- 
scapes tinted with prismatic splendour, of deep 
blue lakes dimpled with sun-flecks ; and grace- 
fully glides tlie gondola, under tlie glowing sky of 
Italy, through tlie flowing melody of his '' Songs 
without Words." 

But music is to him as the violin was to the 
nightingale. It repeats, with puzzling vagueness, 
all he has ever known, and troubles his spirit witli 
prophecies of the infinite unknown. Imploringly 
he asks Euterpe to keep her promise, and reveal 
to him all tlie secrets of the universe. Graciously 
and confidingly she answers. But as it was with 
the nightingale, so is it with him ; the utterance 
belongs to powers above the circle of his being, 
and he cannot comprehend it now. Through the 
gate which men call Death, he will pass into more 
perfect life, where speech and tone dwell together 
for ever in a golden marriage. 



THE BLACK SAXONS. 

** Tyrants are but the spawn of ignorance. 
Begotten by the slaves they trample on ; 
Who, could they win a glimmer of the light. 
And see that tyranny is always weakness, 
Or fear with its own bosom ill at ease. 
Would laugh away in scorn the sand-wove chain, 
Which their own blindness feigned for adamant. 
Wrong ever builds on quicksands ; but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base." 

J. R. LOWBLI. 

Mr. Duncan was sitting alone in his elegantly 
furnished parlour, in the vicinity of Charleston, 
South Carolina. Before him lay an open volume, 
** Thierry's History of the Norman Conquest." 
From the natural kindliness of his character, and 
democratic theories deeply imbibed in childhood, 
his thoughts dwelt more with a nation pros- 
trated and kept in base subjection by the strong 
arm of violence, tlian with the renowned robbers, 
who seized their rich possessions, and haughtily 
trampled on their dearest rights. 

^ And so that bold and beautiful race became 
slaves !" thought he. « The bi-ave and free-souled 
Harolds, strong of heart and strong of arm ; the 
fair-haired Ediths, in their queenly beauty, noble 
in soul as well as ancestry ; these all sank to the 
condition of slaves. They tamely submitted to 
thdr lot, till their free, bright beauty passed under 
the heavy cloud of animal dulness, and the con- 
temptuous Norman epithet of < base Saxon churls' 



was Imt too significaiitly true. Yet not widionfc 
efforts did they thiM sink. How often renewed, or 
how bravely sustained, wo know not ; for trouba- 
dours rart>ly sing of the defeated, and conqueron 
write their own history. That they did notrelin<iu]ah 
free<lf)m without a struggle, is proved by Robin 
Hood and his bold followers, floating in dim and 
sliadowy glory on the outskirts of history ; brave 
outlaws of the free forest, and tlie wild mountain- 
passes, taking back, in the very teeth of danger, a 
precarious subsistence from the rich po a e cog ions 
that were once their own ; and therefore styled 
thieves and traitors by the robbers who had beg- 
gared tliem. Doubtless thev had minstrels of 
their own ; unknown in princely halls, nntnnnpeted 
by fame, yet singing of their exploits in iqnrit- 
stirring tones, to hearts burning with a sense of 
wrong. Troubled must be the ueep of those who 
rule a conqucreil nation 1 " 

These thoughts were passing through his mind, 
when a dark mulatto opened the door, and nuUcing a 
servile reverence, said, in wheedling tones, ** Would 
massa be so good as gib a pass to go to Methodist 
meeting ? " 

Mr. Duncan was a proverbially indulgent master; 
and he at once replied, ** Yes, Jack, you may have 
a ]>as.s ; but you must nuud and not stay out all 
night." 

*' Oh, no, massa. Tom ncber preach more than 
two hours." 

Scarcely was the pass written, before another 
servant appeared witli a similar request ; and pre- 
sently anotlicr ; and yet another. When these 
interruptions ceased, Mr. Duncan resumed his 
book, and quietly read of the oppressed Saxons, 
until tlie wish for a glass of water induced him to 
ring the bell. No servant obeyed the summons. 
With an impatient jerk of the rope, he rang a 
second time, muttering to himself, « What a curse 
it is to be waited upon by slaves ! If I were dying, 
the lazy loons would take their own time, and 
come dragging their heavy heels along, an hoar 
after I was in tho world of spirits. My neighbours 
tell me it is because I never flog them. I believe 
they ai-e in the right. It is a liard case, too, to 
force a man to be a tyrant, whetlier he will or no." 
A third time he rang the bell more loudly ; but 
waited in vain for the sound of coming footsteps. 
Then it occurred to him that he liad given every 
one of his slaves a pass to go to the Methodist 
meeting. This was instantly followed by the re- 
membrance, that the same tiling had happened a 
few days before. 

We were then at war with Great Britam ; and 
though Mr. Duncan often boasted tiio attachment 
of his slaves, and declared them to be the most 
contented and happy labourers in the world, who 
would not take tlieir freedom if they could, yet, 
by some coincidence of thought, the frequency of 
Methodist meetings immediately suggested the com- 
mon report that British troops were near the 
coast, and about to land in Charleston. Simolta- 
neoftsly came tho remembrance of Big-boned Dick, 
who many months before had absconded from a 
neighbouring planter, and was suspected of holding 
a rendezvous for runaways, in the swampy depths 
of some dark forest. The existence of such a gang 
was indicated by the rapid disappearance of young 
corn, sweet potatoes, fat hogs, &c., from the plan- 
tations for many miles round. 
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** The black rascal ! " exclaimed he : " if my 
boys are in league with him" — 

The coming threat was arrested by a voice 
within, which, like a chorus from some invisible 
choir, all at once struck up the lively ballad of 
Robin Hood ; and thus brought Big-boned Dick, 
like Banquets Ghost, unbidden and unwelcome, 
into incongruous association with his spontaneous 
sympathy for Saxon serfs, his contempt of '' base 
&bxon churls," who tamely submitted to their fate, 
and his admiration of the bold outlaws, who lived 
by plunder in the wild freedom of Saxon forests. 

His republican sympathies, and the '' system 
entailed upon him by his ancestors," were ob- 
viously out of joint with each other ; and the skil- 
fuUest soldering of casuistry could by no means 
make them adhere together. Clear as the tones 
of a cathedral bell above the hacks and drays of a 
city, the voice of Reason rose above all the pjre- 
textis of selfishness, and the apologies of sophistry, 
and loudly proclaimed that his sympathies were 
right, and his practice wrong. Had Uiere been at 
his elbow some honest John Woolman, or fearless 
Elias Hicks, that hour might perhaps have seen 
him a freeman, in giving freedom to his serfs. But 
he was alone ; and the prejudices of education, 
and the habits of his whole life, conjured up a 
fearful array of lions in his path ; and he wist not 
that they were phantoms. The admonitions of 
awakened conscience gradually gave place to con- 
siderations of personal safety, and plans for ascer- 
taining the re^ extent of his danger. 

The next morning he asked his slaves, with 
assumed nonchalance, whether they had a good 
meeting. 

" Oh, yes, massa ; bery good meeting." 

** Where did you meet ? " 

" In the woods behind Birch Grove, massa." 

The newspaper was brought, and found to con- 
tain a renewal of the report that British troops 
were prowling about the coast. Mr. Duncan slowly 
paced the room for some time, apparently studying 
the figures of the carpet, yet utterly unconscious 
whether he trod on canvass or the greensward. 
At length, he ordered his horse and rode to the 
next plantation. Seeing a gang at work in the 
fields, he stopped ; and after some questions con- 
cerning the crop, he said to one of the most in 
telligent, *< So you had a fine meeting last night I 

**0h, yes, massa, bery nice meeting." 

« Where was it?" 

The slav^ pointed far east of Birch Grove. The 
white man's eye followed the direction of the bond- 
man's finger, and a deeper cloud gathered on his 
brow. Without comment he rode on in another 
direction, and with apparent indifference made 
similar inquiries of another gang of labourers. 
They pointed north of Birch Grove, and replied, 
^ In the Hugonot woods, massa." 

With increasing disquietude, he slowly turned 
his horse toward the city. He endeavoured to 
conceal anxiety under a cheerful brow ; for he 
was afraid to ask counsel, even of his most familiar 
friends, in a community so prone to be blinded by 
insane fury under the excitement of such sus- 
picions. Having purchased a complete suit of 
negro clothes, and a black mask well fitted to his 
face, he returned home, and awaited the next re- 
quest for passes to a Methodist meeting. 
In a few days, the sable faces again appeared before 
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him, one after another, asking permission to hear 
Tom preach. The passes were promptly given, 
accompanied by the cool observation, <'It seems to 
me, boys, that you are all growing wonderfully 
religious of late."" 

To which they eagvly replied, *^ Ah, if massa 
could hear Tom preadi, it make his hair stand 
up. Tom make ebery body tink weder he hab » 
soul." 

When the last one had departed, the master 
hastily assumed his disguise, and hurried after 
them. Keeping them within sight, he followed 
over field and meadow, through woods and 
swamps. As he went on, the number of dark 
figures, all tending toward the same point, con- 
tinually increased. Now and then, some one 
spoke to him ; but he answered briefly, and with 
an effort to disguise his voice. At last, they 
arrived at one of those swamp islands, so common 
at the south, insulated by a broad, deep belt of 
water, and effectually screened from the main-land 
by a luxuriant growth of forest trees, matted toge- 
ther by a rich entanglement of vines and under- 
wood. A large tree had been felled for a bridge ; 
and over this dusky forms were swarming, like ants 
into their new-made nest. 

Mr. Duncan had a large share of that animal 
instinct called physical courage ; but his heart 
throbbed almost audibly, as he foUowed that dark 
multitude. 

At the end of a rough and intricate passage, 
there opened before him a scene of picturesque 
and imposing grandeur. A level space, like a vast 
saloon, was inclosed by majestic trees, uniting 
their boughs over it, in fantastic resemblance to 
some Gothic cathedrd. Spanish moss formed a 
thick matted roof, and floated in funereal streamers. 
From the points of arches hung wild vines in 
luxuriant profusion, some in heavy festoons, others 
lightly and gracefully leaping upward. The blaze 
of pine tordies threw some into bold relief, and 
cast others into a shadowy background. And here, in 
this lone sanctuary of Nature, were assembled many 
hundreds of swart figures, some seated in thought- 
ful attitudes, others scattered in moving groups, 
eagerly talking together. As they glanced about, 
now sinking into dense shadow, and now emerging 
into lurid light, they seemed to the slaveholder's 
excited imagination like demons from the pit, come 
to claim guilty souls. He had, however, sufficient 
presence of mind to observe that each one, as he 
entered, prostrated himself, till his forehead 
touched the ground, and rising, placed his finger 
on his mouth. Imitating this signal, he passed in 
with the throng, and seated himself behind the 
glare of the torches. For some time, he could 
make out no connected meaning amid the confiised 
buzz of voices, and half-suppressed snatches of 
songs. But, at last, a tall man mounted the stump 
of a decayed tree, nearly in the centre of the area, 
and requested silence. 

" When we had our last meeting," said he, ** I 
suppose most all of you know, that we all concluded 
it was best for to join the British, if so be we could 
get a good chance. But we didn't all agree about 
our masters. Some thought we should never be 
able to keep our freedom, without we killed our 
masters, in the first place ; others didn't like the 
thoughts of that ; so we agreed to have another 
meeting to talk about it. And niVK^V^sr^sM *^c^ 
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British land here in Carolin^y what shall we do 
with our maeten V* 

He sat down, and a tall, sinewy mulatto stepped 
into his place, exclaiming, with fierce gestures, 
^ Ravish wives and daughters before their eyes, as 
they have done to u«/ HuBt them with hounds, as 
they have hunted tu/ Shoot them down with rifles, 
as they have shot us/ Throw their carcases 
to the crows — they have fattened on our bones ; 
and then let the devil take them wlicro tlioy never 
rake up fire o' nights. Who talks of merqf to our 
masters r* 

<* I do,*' said an aged black man, who rose up 
before the fiery youth, tottering as he leaned both 
hands on an oaken staff. ^ I do ; — because the 
blessed Jesus always talked of mercy. I know we 
have been fed like hogs, and shot at liko wild 
beasts. Myself found tiie body of my likehest boy 
under the tree where buckra * rifles reached him. 
But thanks to the blessed Jesus, I feel it in my 
poor old heart to forgive them. I have been 
member of a Methodist church these thirty years ; 
and I have heard many preachers, white and black ; 
and they all tell me Jesus said, ' Do good to them 
that do evil to you, and pray for them that spite 
you." Now I say, let us love our enemies ; let us 
pray for them ; and when our masters flog us, and 
sell our piccaninnies, let us break out singing : 

* You may beat apaa my body. 
But you cannot harm my fioal ; 
I shall Join the forty thousand by and by. 

Ton may sell my children to Georgy, 

But you cannot harm their soul ; 

They will Join the forty thoosand by and by. 

Come, slave-trader, come in too ; 

The Lord 's got a pardon here for you ; 

You shall Join the forty thousand by and by. 

Ck)me, poor nigger, come in too ; 

The Lord 's got a pardon here for you ; 

You shall Join the forty thousand by and by. 

My skin is black, but my soul is white; 

And when we get to Heaven well all be alike ; 

We shall Join the forty thousand by and by.' 

That's the way to glorify the Lord." 

Scarcely had the cracked voice ceased the tre- 
mulous chant in which these words were uttered, 
when a loud altercation commenced ; some crying 
out vehemently for the blood of the white men, 
others maintaining that the old man's doctrine was 
right. The aged black remained leaning on his 
staff, and mildly replied to every outburst of fury, 
** But Jesus said, ' Do good for evil.'" Loud rose 
the din of excited voices ; and the disguised slave- 
holder shrank deeper into the shadow. 

In the midst of the confusion, an athletic, grace- 
fully-proportioned young man sprang upon the 
stump, and throwing off his coarse cotton gar- 
ments, slowly turned round and round, before the 
assembled multitude. Immediately all was hushed ; 
for the light of a dozen torches, eagerly held up by 
fierce revengeful comrades, showed lus back and 
shoulders deeply gashed by the whip, and still 
oozing with blood. In the midst of that deep 
silence, he stopped abruptly, and with stem brevity 
exclaimed, ^ Boys ! shall we not murder our 
masters!" 

^ Bnekra la the negro term for white man* 



^ Would you murder aU/" inquired a timid 
voice at his right lumd '* They don't all ciueUiw 
their slaves." 

<< There's Mr. Campbell," pleaded another; 
** ho never had one of his boys flogged in hia life. 
You wouldn't murder ?iun, would you 1" 

*' Oh, no, no, no," shouted many voicem; **we 
wouldn't murder Mr. Campbell. He's always 
good to coloured folks." 

^ And I wouldn't murder my master," said one I 
of Mr. Duncan's slaves ; ** and I'd fight anybody 
that set out to murder him. I an't a gbiDff to 
work for him for nothing any longer, if I cannelp 
it ; but ho shan't be murdered ; for he 's a good 
master." 

^ Call him a good master, if ye like I" said the 
bleeding youth, with a bitter sneer in his look and 
tone. ** I curse the word. The white men tell na 
God made them our masters; I say it was the 
deviL When they don't cut up the backs that 
bear their burdens ; when tliey Uurow us enough of 
the grain we have raised, to keep us strong for 
another harvest ; when they forbear to shoot the 
limbs that toil to make tAem rich ; there are fools 
who call them good masters. Why should IJley 
sleep on soft beds, under silken curtains, while we^ 
whose labour bought it all, he on the floor at the 
tlu?C8hoId, or miserably coiled up in the dirt of our 
own cabins ! Why should I clothe my master in 
broadcloth and fine Hnen, when he knows, and I 
know, that he is my own brother t and I, mean- 
while, have only this coarse rag to cover my 
aching shoulders ) " He kicked the garment scom- 
fiiUy, and added, ^^ Down on your knees, if ye like^ 
and thank them that ye are not flogged and shot. 
Of me they '11 learn another lesson ! " 

Mr. Duncan recognised in the speaker, the 
reputed son of one of his friends, lately deceased ; 
one of that numerous class, which soumem Tice is 
thoughtlessly raising up, to be it future soouzge 
and terror. 

The high, bold forehead, and flashing eye, in- 
dicated an intellect too active aiid daring for 
servitude ; while his fluent speech and appropriate 
language betrayed the fact that hb highly ednoated 
parent, from some remains of instinctive feelings 
had kept him near his own person, during his fife- 
time, and thus formed his conversation on another 
model than the rude jargon of slaves. 

His poor, ignorant listeners stood spell-boimd 
by the magic of superior mind; and at first it 
seemed as if he might carry the whole meeting in 
favour of his views. But the aged man, leamns 
on his oaken staff*, still mildly spoke of the me^ 
and blessed Jesus; and the dociUty of AfriesB 
temperament responded to his gentie words. 

Then rose a man of middle age, short of s t atu re, 
with a quick roguish eye, and a spirit of knowing 
drollery lurking about his mouth. Rubbing his 
head in uncouth fashion, ho began : " 1 don't know 
how to speak hke Bob ; for I never had no chance. 
He says the devil made white men our masters. 
Now dat 's a ting I've thought on a hesup. Many 
a time I*ve axed myself how pon arth it was, that 
jist as sure as white man and black man oome 
togeder, de white man sure to git he foot on de 
black man. Sometimes I tink one ting, den I tink 
anoder ting; and dey all be jumbled up in my 
head, jest Hke seed in de cotton afore he put in de 
gin. At last, I find it all out White man aiwaj/s 
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git he foot on de black man ; no mistake in dat 
But how he do it ? I 'U show you how I " 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he took out 
a crumpled piece of printed paper, and smoothing 
it careftiUy on the palm of his hand, he struck it 
significantly with his finger, and exclaimed tri- 
umphantly, ** Dat 's de way dey do it ! Dey got de 
knowledge I Now, it 'U do no more good to rise 
agin our masters, dan put de head in de fire and 
puU him out agin ; and may be you can't pull him 
out agin. When I was a boy, I hear an old con- 
juring woman say she could conjure de devil out 
of anybody. I ask her why she don't conjure her 
massa, den ; and she tell me, ' Oh, nigger neber 
conjure buckra — can't do't.' But I say nigger 
cwik conjure buckra. How he do it 1 Get de 
knowledge ! Dat de way. We make de sleeve 
wide, and fill full of de tea and de sugar, ebery 
time we get in missis^ closet. If we take half so 
much pains to get de knowledge, de white man 
take he foot off de black man. Maybe de British 
land, and maybe de British no land ; but tell you 
sons to marry de free woman, dat know how to 
read and write ; and tell you gals to marry de free 
man, dat know how to read and write ; and den, 
by'm by, you be de British yofwrsdves I You 
want to know how I manage to get de knowledge I 
I tell you. I want right bad to lam to read. My 
old boss is the most begrudgfullest massa, and I 
know he won't let me lam. So, when I see leetle 
massa wid he book, (he about six year old,) I say 
to him, what you call dat ! He tell me dat is A. 
Oh, dat is A ! So I take old newspaper, and I ax 
missis, may I hab dis to rub my brasses I She say 
yes.. I put it in my pocket, and b/m by, I look to 
see I find A ; and I look at him till I know him 
bery well. Den I ask my young massa, what you 
call dat ! He say, dat is B. So I find him on my 
paper, and look at him, till I know him bery well 
Den I ask my young massa what CAT spell \ 
He tell me cat. Den, after great long time, I can 
read de newspaper. And what you tink I find 
dere t I read British going to laiid ! Den I tell 
all de boys British going to land ; and I say what 
you dOf s'poseiBritish land % When I stand behind 
massa's diair, I hear him talk, and I tell all de 
boys what he say. Den Bob say must hab Methodist 
meeting, and tell massa, Tom going to preach in de 
woods. But what you tink I did toder day ) 
You know Jim, massa Gubemor's boy) Well, 
I want mighty bad to let Jim know British going 
to land. But he lib ten mile off, and old boss no 
let me go. Well, massa Gubemor he come dine 
my massa's house ; and I bring he horse to de 
gfi^ ; and I make my bow, and say, massa Guber- 
nor, how Jim do I He tell me Jim bery well. 
Den I ax him, be Jim good boy I He say yes. 
Den I tell him Jim and I leetie boy togeder ; and 
I want mighty bad send Jim someting. He tell 
me Jim hab enough of ebery ting. Oh, yes, 
massa Grubemor, I know you bery good massa, 
and Jim hab ebery ting he want ; but when leetie 
boy togeder, dere is always someting here (laying 
his hand on his heart). I want to send a leetie 
badcy to Jim. I know he hab much backy he 
want ; but Jim and I leetie boy togeder, and I 
want to send Jim someting. Massa Gubemor 
say, bery well. Jack. So I gib him de backy, 
done up in de bery bit o' newspaper dat tell 
British going to land ! And massa Gubemor 



himself carry it! And massa Gubemor himsdf 
carry it 11" 

He clapped his hands, kicked up his heels, and 
turned somersets Hke a harlequin. These demon- 
strations were received with loud shouts of merri- 
ment ; and it was sometime before sufficient order 
was restored to proceed with the question under 
discussion. 

After various scenes of fiery indignation, gentie 
expostulation, and boisterous mirth, it was finally 
decided, by a considerable majority, that in case 
the British landed, they would take their freedom 
without murdering their masters ; not a few, how- 
ever, went away in wrathful mood, muttering 
curses deep. 

With thankfulness to Heaven, Mr. Duncan 
again found himself in the open field, alone with 
the stars. Their glorious beauty seemed to him, 
that night, clothed in new and awful power. 
Groups of shrubbery took to themselves startiing 
forms ; and the sound of the wind among the 
trees was like the unsheathing of swords. Again 
he recurred to Saxon history, and remembered 
how he had thought that troubled must be the 
ideep of those who rule a conquered people. A 
new significance seemed given to Wat Tyler's 
address to the insurgent labourers of his day ; an 
emphatic, and most unwelcome application of his 
indignant question why serfs should toil unpaid, in 
wind and sun, that loi^ds might sleep on down, and 
embroider their garments with pearl 

"And these Robin Hoods, and Wat Tylers, 
were my Saxon ancestors," tiiought he. ** Who 
shall so balance effects and causes, as to decide 
what portion of my present freedom sprung from 
their seemingly defeated efforts I Was the place 
I saw to-night, in such wild and fearful b^uty, 
like the haunts of the Saxon Robin Hoods I Was 
not the spirit that gleamed forth ad brave as 
ihevrsf And who shall calculate what even such hope- 
less endeavours may do for the future freedom of 
this down-trodden race 1 " 

These cogitations did not, so far as I ever heard, 
lead to the emancipation of his bondmen ; but 
they did prevent his revealing a secret, which 
would have brought hundreds to an immediate 
and violent death. After a painful conflict between 
contending feelings and duties, he contented him- 
self with advising the magistrates to forbid all 
meetings whatsoever among the coloured people 
until the war was ended. 

He visited Boston several years after, and told 
the story to a gentieman, who often repeated it in 
the circle of his friends. In brief outline it 
reached my ears. I have told it truly, with some 
filling up by imagination, some additional garniture 
of language, and th& adoption of fictitious names, 
because I have forgotten the real ones. 



HILDA SILFVERLING. 

A FANTASY. 

<* Thou hast nor youth nor age ; 
But. as it were, an after dinner's sleep* 
Dreaming on both.**— Mxasurb fob MaAsuaa. 

Hilda Gtllbnlof was the daughter of a poor 
Swedish clergyman. Her mothsx ^^Xjritfsta ^^ 
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had counted five summers. The good father did his 
best to supply tlie loss of maternal tenderness ; nor 
were kmd neighbours wanting, with friendly words, 
and many a small gift for the pretty little one. 
But at the age of thirteen, Hilda lost her father 
also, just as she was receiTing rapidly from his 
affectionate teachings as much culture as his own 
education and means afforded. The unfortunate 
girl had no other resource than to go to distant 
relatives, who were poor, and could not well con- 
ceal that the destitute orphan was a burden. At 
the end of a year, Hilda, in sadness and weariness 
of spirit, went to Stockholm, to avail herself of an 
opportunity to earn her living by her needle, and 
some light services about the house. 

She was then in the first blush of maidenhood, 
with a clear innocent look, and exceedingly fair 
complexion. Her beauty soon attracted the atten- 
tion of Magnus Andersen, mate of a Danisli vessel 
then lying at the wharves of Stockholm. lie 
could not be otherwise than fascinated with her 
budding loveliness ; and alone as she was in the 
world, she was naturally prone to listen to the first 
words of a warm affection she had heard since her 
father's death. What followed is the old stor)', 
which will continue to be told as long as there are 
human passions and human laws. To do the 
young man justice, though selfish, he was not deli- 
berately unkind ; for he did not mean to be trea- 
cherous to the friendless young creature who 
trusted him. He sailed from Sweden with the 
honest intention to return and make her his wife ; 
but he was lost in a storm at sea, and the earth 
saw him no more. 

Hilda never heard the sad tidings ; but, for 
another cause, her heart was soon oppressed with 
shame and sorrow. If she had had a mother's 
bosom on which to lean her aching head, and con- 
fess all her faults and all her grief, much misery 
might have been saved. But there was none to 
whom she dared to speak of her anxiety and 
shame. Her extreme melancholy attracted the 
attention of a poor old woman, to whom she some- 
times carried clothes for washing. The good 
Virika, after manifesting her sympathy in various 
ways, at last ventured to ask outright why one so 
young was so very sad. The poor child threw 
herself on the friendly bosom, and confessed all 
her wretchedness. After that, they had frequent 
confidential conversations ; and the kind-hcai'ted 
peasant did her utmost to console and cheer the 
desolate orphan. She said she must soon return 
to her native village in the Norwegian vaUey of 
Westfjordalen; and as she was alone in the world, 
and wanted something to love, she would gladly 
take the babe, and adopt it for her own. 

Poor Hilda, thankful for any chance to keep her 
disgrace a secret, gratefully accepted the offer. 
When the babe was ten days old, she allowed the 
good Virika to carry it away ; though not without 
bitter tears, and the oft-repeated promise that her 
little one might be reclaimed, whenever Magnus 
returned and fulfilled his promise of marriage. 

But though these arrangements were managed 
with great caution, the young mother did not es- 
cape suspicion. It chanced, very unfortunately, 
that soon after Yirika's departure, an infant was 
found in the water, strangled with a sash very Uke 
one Hilda had been accustomed to wear. A train 
of drcumstaiitial evidence seemed to connect the 



child with her, and she was arrested. For some 
time, slie contented herself with assertions of inno- 
cence, and obstinately refused to tell anything 
more. But at last, Iwving Uie fear of death before 
her eyes, she acknowledged that she had given 
birth to a daughter, whieli liad been carried away 
by Virika Gjetter, to her native place, in the 
parish of Tind, in the Valley of Westfjordalen. 
Inquiries were accordingly made in Norway, but 
the answer obtained was Uiat Virika had not been 
heard of in her native valley for many years. 
Through weary months, Hilda lingered in prison, 
waiting in vain for favourable testimony ; and at 
last, on strong circumstantial evidence, she was 
condemned to die. 

It chanced tiiere was at that time a very learned 
chemist in Stockholm ; a man whose thoughts 
were all gas, and his hours marked only by com- 
binations and explosions. He had discovered a 
process of artificial cold, by wliich he could sus- 
pend animation in living creatures, and restore it 
at any prescribed time. He had in one apart- 
ment of his laboratory a bear that had been in a 
torpid state five years, a wolf two years, and so on. 
This of course excited a good deal of attention in 
the scientific world. A metaphysician suggested 
how extremely interesting it would be to put a 
human being asleep thus, and watch the reunion 
of soul and body, after the lapse of a hundred 
years. The chemist was half wild with the magni- 
ficence of this idea ; and he forthwith petitioned 
that Hilda, instead of being beheaded, might be 
delivered to him, to be frozen for a century. He 
urged that her extreme youth demanded pity ; 
that his mode of execution would be a very gentle 
one, and, being so strictiy private, would be fiur 
less painful to tiie poor young creature than exfo^ 
sure to the public gaze. 

His request, being seconded by several men of 
science, was granted by the government ; for no 
one suggested a doubt of its ^vine right to freeze 
human hearts, instead of chopping off human heads, 
or choking human lungs. This change in the mode 
of death was much lauded as an act of demenoy, 
and poor Hilda tried to be as grate^U as she waa 
told she ought to be. 

On the day of execution, the chaplain came to 
pray with her, but found himself rather embar- 
rassed in using the customary form. He could not 
well allude to her going in a few hours to meet her 
final judge ; for the chemist said she would come 
back in a hundred years, and where her soul would 
be meantime was more than theology could teach. 
Under these novel circumstances, £e old nursery 
prayer seemed to be the only appropriate one for 
her to repeat : 

" Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord ray soul to keep : 
If I ahould^ie before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.** 

The subject of this curious experiment was ooo- 
veyed in a close carriage from the prison to the 
laboratory. A shudder ran through soul and 
body, as she entered the apartment assigned her. 
It was built entirely of stone, and renamed in- 
tensely cold by an artificial process. The light 
was dim and spectral, being admitted from above 
through a small circle of blue glass. Around the 
sides of the room, were tiers of massive stone 
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shelyeSy on which reposed various objects in a 
torpid state. A huge bear lay on his back, with 
paws crossed on his breast as devoutly as some 
pious knight of the fourteenih century. There 
was in faict no inconsiderable resemblance in the 
proceedings by which both these characters gained 
their worldly possessions ; they were equally based 
on the maxim that ''might makes right'' It is 
true, the Christian obtained a better name, inas- 
much as he paid a tithe of his gettings to the holy 
church, which the bear never luid the grace to do.- 
But then it must be remembered that the bear 
had no soul to save, and the Christian knight 
would have been very unlikely to pay fees to the 
ferryman, if he Hkewise had had nothing to send 
over. 

The two public functionaries, who had attended 
the prisoner, to make sure that justice was not de- 
firauded of its due, soon begged leave to retire, 
complaining of the unearthly cold. The pale face 
of the maiden became still paler, as she saw them 
depart. She seized the arm of the old chemist, 
and said, imploringly, " You will not go away, too, 
and leave me with these dreadful creatures ? '' 

He replied, not without some touch of com- 
passion in his tones, " You will be sound asleep, 
my dear, and will not know whether I am here or 
not. Ihrink this ; it will soon make you drowsy."" 

^' But what if that great bear should wake up I"" 
asked she, trembling. 

** Never fear. He cannot wake up," was the 
brief reply. 

^ And what if I should wake up, all alone here ! '" 

** Don't disturb yourself," said he, " I tell you 
that you will not wake up. Come, my dear, dnnk 
quick ; for I am getting chilly myself." 

The poor girl cast another despairing glance 
round &e tomb-like apartment, and did as she 
was requested. ''And now," said the chemist, 
" let us shake hands, and say farewell ; for you 
will never see me again." 

" Why, won't you come to wake me up 1 " in- 
quired uie prisoner ; not reflecting on all the pecu- 
liar circumstances of her condition. 

^ My great-grandson may," replied he, with a 
smile. " Adieu, my dear. It is a great deal plea- 
santer than being beheaded. You will taJX asleep 
as easily as a babe in his cradle." 

She gazed in his face, with a bewildered drowsy 
look, and big tears rolled down her cheeks. " Just 
step up here, my poor child," said he ; and he 
offiored her his hand. 

. " Oh, don't lay me so near the crocodile I " she 
exdaimed. " If he ahmdd wake up ! " 

" You wouldn't know it, if he dia," rejoined the 
patient chemist ; " but never mind. Step up to 
this other shelf, if you like it better." 

He handed her up very politely, gathered her 
garments about her feet, crossed her arms below 
her breast, and told her to be perfectly still. He 
then covered his fSftce with a mask, let some gases 
esdape from an apparatus in the centre of the 
room, and inmiediately went out, locking the door 
after him. 

The next day, the public functionaries looked 
in, and expressed themselves well satisfied to find 
the nuuden lying as rigid and motionless as the 
bear, the wolf, and the snake. On the edge of the 
shelf where she lay was pasted an inscription : 
"Put to sleep for infanticide, Feb. 10, 1740, by 



order of the king. To be wakened February 10, 
1840." 

The earth whirled round on its axis, carrying 
with it the Alps and the Andes, the bear, the cro- 
codile, and the maiden. Summer and winter came 
and went ; America took place among the nations ; 
Bonaparte played out his great game, with king- 
doms for pawns; and still the Swedish damsel 
slept on her stone shelf with the bear and the 
crocodile. 

When ninety-five years had passed, the bear, 
having fulfilled his prescribed century, was waked 
according to agreement. The curious flocked 
round him, to see him eat, and hear whether he 
could growl as well as other bears. Not liking 
such close observation, he broke his chain one 
night, and made off for the lulls. How he seemed 
to his comrades, and what mistakes he made in his 
recollections, there were never any means of ascer- 
taining. But bears, being more strictiy conserva- 
tive than men, happily escape the influence of 
French revolutions, German philosophy, Fourier 
theories, and reforms of all sorts ; therefore Bruin 
doubtless found less change in his fellow citizens, 
than an old knight or viking might have done, had 
he chanced to sleep so long. 

At last came the maiden's turn to be resus- 
citated. The populace had forgotten her and her 
story long ago ; but a select scientific few were 
present at tiie ceremony, by special invitation. 
The old chemist and his children all " slept the 
sleep that knows no waking." But carefully writ- 
ten orders had been transmitted from generation 
to generation ; and the duty finally devolved on a 
great-grandson, himself a chemist of no mean 
reputation. 

Life returned very slowly ; at first by almost 
imperceptible degrees, then by a visible shivering 
through the nerves. When the eyes opened, it was 
as if by the movement of pulleys, and there was 
sometlung punfully strange in tiieir marble gaze. 
But the lamp within the inner shrine lighted 
up, and gradually shone through them, giving 
assurance of the presence of a soul. As conscious- 
ness returned, she looked in the faces round her, 
as if seeking for some one ; for her first dim 
recollection was of the old chemist. For several 
days, there was a general sluggishness of soul and 
body ; an overpowering inertia, which made all 
exertion difficult, and prevented memory from 
rushing back in too tumultuous a tide. 

For some time, she was very quiet and patient ; 
but the numbers who came to look at her, their 
perpetual questions how things seemed to her, 
what was the state of her appetite and her memory, 
made her restiess and irritable. Still worse was 
it when she went into the street. Her numerous 
visitors pointed her out to others, who ran to 
doors and windows to stare at her, and this soon 
attracted the attention of boys and lads. To 
escape such annoyances, she one day walked into 
a liUle shop, bearing the name of a woman she 
had formerly known. It was now kept by her 
grand-daughter, an a^ged woman, who was evi- 
dentiy as afraid of Hilda, as if she had been a 
witch or a ghost. 

This state of things became perfectiy unen- 
durable. After a few weeks the forlorn being 
made her escape from the city, at dawn of day, 
and with money which had been given her by 
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charitable people, she obtained a passage to her 
native village, under the new name of Hilda Silf- 
verling. But to stand, in tlio bloom of sixteen, 
among well-remembered hills and streams and not 
recognise a single human face, or know a single 
human voice, this was the most mournful of fdl ; 
fiir worse than loneliness in a foreign land ; sadder 
than sunshine on a ruined dty. And all these 
suffocating emotions miist be ci*owded back on her 
own heart ; for if she revealed them to any one, 
she would assuredly be considered insane or be- 
witched. 

As the thought became familiar to her that even 
the little chil&en she had known were all dead 
long ago, her eyes assumed an indescribably per- 
plexed and mournful expression, which gave them 
an appearance of supernatural depth. She was 
seized with an inexpressible longing to go where 
no one had ever heard of her, and among scenes 
she had never looked upon. Her thoughts often 
reverted fondly to old Virika Gjetter, and the 
babe for whose sake she had suffered so much ; and 
her heart yearned for Norway. But then she was 
chilled by the remembrance that even if her child 
had lived to the usual age of mortals, she must 
have been long since dead ; and if she had left 
descendants, what would they know oikerf Over- 
whelmed by the complete desolation of her lot on 
earth, she wept bitterly. But she was never 
utterly hopeless ; for in the midst of her anguish, 
sometiiing prophetic seemed to beckon through 
the clouds, and call her into Norway. 

In Stockholm, there was a white-haired old 
clergyman, who had been pecuUarly kind, when 
ho came to see her, after her centennial slumber. 
She resolved to go to him, to tell him how oppres- 
sively dreary was her restored existence, and how 
earnestly she desired to go, under a new name, to 
some secluded village in Norway, where none 
would be likely to learn her history, and where 
there would be nothing to remind her of the gloomy 
past. The good old man entered at once into her 
feelings, and approved her plan. He had been 
in that country himself, and had staid a few days 
at the house of a kind old man, named Eystein 
Hansen. He famished Hilda with means for the 
journey, and gave her an affectionate letter of 
introduction, in which he described her as a 
Swedish orphan, who had suffered much, and 
would be glad to earn her living in any honest way 
that could be pointed out to her. 

It was the middle of June when Hilda arrived 
at the house of Eystein Hansen. He was a stout, 
clumsy, red-visaged old man, with wide mouth, 
and big nose, hooked like an eagle's beak; but 
there was a right friendly expression in his largo 
eyes, and when he had read the letter, he greeted 
the young stranger with such cordiality, ^e felt 
at once that she had found a father. She must 
come in his boat, he said, and he would take her 
at once to his island-home, where his good woman 
would give her a hearty welcome. She always 
loved the friendless ; and especially would she love 
the Swedish orphan, because her last and youngest 
daughter had died the year before. On his way 
to the boat, the woii;hy man introduced her to 
several people, and when he told her story, old 
men and young maidens took her by the hand, 
and spoke as if they thought Heaven had sent 
them a daughter and a sister. The good Brenda 



received her with open arms, as her husband had 
said she would. She was an old weather-beaten 
woman, but there was a whole heart fall of emu- 
shine in her honest eyes. 

And this new home looked so pleaHuit under 
tho light of the summer sky I The house was em- 
bowered in tho shrubbery of a small island, in the 
midst of a fiord, the steep shores of whic^ were 
thickly covered with mne, fir, 'and juniper, down 
to the water's edge. The fiord went twisting and 
turning about, from promontory to promontory, 
as if the Nereides, dancing up inan the sea, had 
sportively chased each other into nooks and corner^ 
now hiding away behind some bold projection ol 
rock, and now peeping out suddenly, with a broad 
sunny smile. Directly in front of the island, the 
fiord expanded into a broad bay, on the shoces 
of which was a little primitive romantio-lookiqg 
village. Here and there a sloop was at andior, 
and picturesque little boats tacked off and on from 
cape to cape, their white sails glancing in the nm. 
A range of lofty blue mountains dosed in tlie 
distance. One giant, higher than all the rest^ 
went up perpendicularly into the deads, wearing 
a perpetual crown of flittering snow. As tiie 
maiden gazed on this subhme and beautiful soenoy, 
a new and warmer tide seemed to flow throiu^ 
her stagnant heart Ah, how happy might Ufebe 
here among these mountain homes, witli a pe(q»le 
of such patriarchal simplicity, so brave and free^ 
so hospitable, frank and hearty ! 

The house of Eystein Hansen was built of pine 
logs, neatly white- washed. The roof was covered 
with grass, and bore a crop of large busheSb A 
vine, tangled among these, fell in heavy festoons 
that waved at evexy touch of the wind. The door 
was painted with flowers in gay colours, and sor- 
mounted with fantastic carving. The interior of 
the dwelling was ornamented with many little gro- 
tesque images, boxes, bowls, ladles, &c., corioasly 
carved in 9ie close-grained and beantifdlly white 
wood of the Norwegian fir. This was a common 
amusement with the peasantry, and Eystdn heaatt 
a great favourite among them, received many 8a£ 
presents during his frequent visits in the surroand- 
ing parishes. 

But nothing so much attracted Hilda's Stttentioa 
as a kind of long trumpet, made of two hollow 
half cylinders of wood, bound tighdy together 
with birch bark. The only instrument of &e kind 
she had ever seen was in the possession of "^rika 
Gjetter, who called it a Ivhry and said it was osed 
to call the cows home in her native village, in 
Upper Tellemarken. She showed how it was 
used, and Hilda, having a quick ear, soon learned 
to play upon it with considerable facility. 

And here in her new home, this rude instrument 
reappeared, forming the only visible link between 
her present life and that dreamy past! With 
strange feelings, she took up the pipe, and began 
to play one of Ihe old tunes. At first, the tones 
flitted like phantoms in and out of her brain ; but 
at last, they all came back, and took their places 
rank and file. Old Brenda said it was a pleasant 
tune, and asked her to play it again ; but to Hilda 
it seemed awfully solemn, like a voice warbling 
from the grave. She would learn other tunes to 
please the good mother, she said ; but this she 
would play no more ; it made her too sad, for she 
had h^rd it in her youth. 



"Thy youth!" said Brenda, smaing. <«One 
sees well that must have been a long time ago. To 
hear thee talk, one might suppose thou wert an 
old autunm leaf, just ready to drop from the 
bough, like myself." 

Hilda blushed, and said she felt old, because she 
had had much trouble. 

" Poor child," responded the good Brenda : ^ I 
hope thou hafit had thy share." 

" I feel as if nothing could trouble me here," 
replied Hilda, with a grateful smile ; "all seems so 
kind and peaceful" She breathed a few notes 
through the hihr, as she laid it away on the shelf 
where she had found it. " But, my good mother," 
said she, " how clear and soft are these tones ! 
The pipe I used to hear was far more harsh." 

" The wood is very old," rejoined Brenda : 
"they say it is more than a hundred years. Alerik 
Thonld gave it to me, to call my good man when 
he is oat in the boat. Ah, he was such a Berserker * 
of a boy ! and in truth he was not much more 
sober when he was here three years ago. But no 
matter what he did ; one could never help loving 
him." 

" And who is Alerik ! " asked the maiden. 

Brenda pointed to an old house, seen in the dis- 
tance, on llie declivity of one of the opposite hills. 
It overlooked the broad bright bay, with its pic- 
turesque little islands, and was sheltered in the 
rear by a noble pine forest. A water-fall came 
down from the hill-side, glancing in and out among 
the trees ; and when the sun kissed it as he went 
away, it lighted up with a smile of rainbows. 

"That house," said Brenda, "was built by 
Alerik^s grandfather. He was the richest man in 
the village. But his only son was away among 
the wars for a long time, and the old place has 
been going to decay. But they say Alerik is 
coming back to live among us ; and he will soon 
give it a different look. He has been away to Ger- 
many and Paris, and other outlandish parts, for a 
long time. Ah ! the rogue ! there was no mischief 
he didn't think of. He was always tying cats to- 
gether under the windows, and barking in the 
middle of the night, till he set all the dogs in the 
neighbourhood a howling. But as long as it was 
Alerik that did it, it was all well enough : for 
everybody loved him, and he always made one be- 
tieve just ^at he liked. If he wanted to make 
thee think thy hair was as black as Noeck'sf 
man^ he woutd make thee think so." 

Hilda smiled as she glanced at her flaxen hair, 
with here and there a gleam of paly gold, where 
the son touched it. " I think it would be hard to 
prove this was black," said she. 

"Nevertheless," rejomed Brenda, "if Alerik 
undertook it, he would do it. He always has his 
say, and does what he will. One may as well give 
in to him first as last." 

This account of the unknown youth carried with 
it that species of fascination wluch the idea of un- 
common power always has over the human heart. 
The secluded maiden seldom touched the IvJvr 
without thinking of the giver; and not unfre- 
quenliy the found herself conjecturing when this 
wonderful Alerik would come home. 

* A warrior famous in the Northern Bagas for his 
■tormy and untaxneable character. 

t An elfish spirit, which, according to popular tradi- 
tion in Norway, uppean in the form of a coal-black horse. 



Meanwhile, constant but not excessive labour, 
the mountain air, the quiet life, and the kindly 
hearts around her, restored to Hilda more than 
her original loveliness. In her large blue eyes, 
the inward-looking sadness of experience now 
mingled in strange beauty with the out-looking 
clearness of youth. Her fair complexion was 
tinged with the glow of health, and her motions 
had the airy buoyancy of the mountain breeze. 
When she went to the mainland, to attend church, 
or rustic festival, the hearts of young and old 
greeted her like a May blossom. Thus with calm 
cheerfulness her hours went by, making no noise 
in their flight, and leaving no impress. But here 
was an unsatisfied want ! She sighed for hours 
that did leave a mark behind them. She thought 
of the Danish youth, who had first spoken to her 
of love ; and plaintively came the tones from 
her luhr, as she gazed on the opposite hills, and 
wondered whether the Alerik the^ talked of 
so much, was indeed so very superior to other 
young men. 

Father Hansen often came home at twilight 
with a boat full of juniper boughs, to be strewed 
over the floors, that they might difluse a balmy 
odour, inviting to sleep. One evening, when Hilda 
saw him coming with his verdant load, she has- 
tened down to £e water's edge to take an armful 
of the fragrant boughs. She had scarcely appeared 
in sight, before he called out, " I do believe Alerik 
has come ! I heard the organ up in the old 
house. Somebody was playing on it like a 
north-east storm ; and surely, said I, that must 
be Alerik." 

" Is there an organ there t " asked the damsel, in 
surprise. 

" Yes. He built it himself, when he was here 
three years ago. He can make anything he 
chooses. An organ, or a basket cut from a cherry- 
stone, is all one to him." 

When Hilda returned to the cottage, she of 
course repeated the news to Brenda, who ex- 
claimed joyfully, "Ah, then we shall see him 
soon I If he does not come before, we shall cer- 
tainly see him at the weddings in the church to- 
morrow." 

" And plenty of tricks we shall have now," said 
Father Hansen, shaking his head with a good- 
natured smile. " There will be no telling which 
end of the world is uppermost, while he is here." 

" Oh yes, there will,myfHend,** answered Brenda, 
laughing ; " for it will certainly be whichever end 
Alerik stands on. The handsome little Berserker ! 
How I should like to see him !" 

The next day there was a sound of lively music 
on the waters ; for two young couples from neigh- 
bouring islands were coming up the fiord, to be 
married at the church in the opposite village. 
Their boats were ornamented with gay little ban- 
ners, friends and neighbours accompanied them, 
playing on musical instruments, and the rowers 
had their hats decorated with garlands. As the 
rustic band floated thus gaily over the bright waters, 
they were joined by Father Hansen, with Brenda 
and Hilda in his boat. 

Friendly villagers had already decked the simple 
little church with evergreens and flowers, in 
honour of the bridal train. As they entered. 
Father Hansen observed that two young men 
stood at the door with clarioxye^ta \st^«ct xsossS^sa*. 




But he thought no more of it, till, according to 
immemorial custom, he, as clergyman's assistant, 
began to sing tlie first lines of the hynm that was 
given out The very first note he sounded, up 
struck the clarionets at the door. The louder they 
played, the louder the old man bawled ; but the 
mstruments gained the victory. When he essayed 
to give out me lines of the next verse, the merci- 
less clarionets brayed louder than before. His 
stentorian voice had become vociferous and rough, 
from thirty years of hallooing across the water, 
and singing of psalms in four village churches. He 
exerted it to the utmost, till tiie perspiration 
poured down his rubicund visage ; but it was of no 
use. His rivals had strong lungs, and they 
played on clarionets in F. If the whole viUage 
nad screamed fire, to the shrill accompaniment 
of railroad whistles, they would have over-topped 
them all. 

Father Hansen was vexed at heart, and it was 
plain enough that he was so. The congregation 
held down their heads with suppressed laughter ; 
all except one tall vigorous young man, who sat 
up very serious and dignified, as if he were re- 
verently listening to some new manifestation of 
musical genius. When the people left church, 
Hilda saw this young stranger approaching toward 
them, as fast as numerous hand-shakings by the 
way would permit She had time to observe him 
closely. His noble figure, his vigorous agile mo- 
tions, his expressive countenance, hazel eyes, with 
strongly-marked brows, and abundant brown hair, 
tossed aside with a careless grace, left no doubt in 
her mind that this was the famous Alerik Thorild; 
but what made her heart beat more wildly was his 
strong resemblance to Magnus the Dane. He went 
up to Brenda and kissed her, and threw his arms 
about Father Hansen's neck, with expressions of 

J'oyful recognition. The kind old man, vexed as 
le was, received these affectionate demonstrations 
with great friendliness. <<Ah, Alerik/' said he, 
after &e first salutations were over, '' that was not 
kind of thee." 

" Me I W hat 1 " excUimed the young man, with 
well-feigned astonishment. 

" To put up those confounded clarionets to drown 
my voice," rejoined he bluntly. *« When a man has 
led the singing thirty years in four parishes, I can 
assure thee it is not a pleasant joke to be treated in 
that style. I know the young men are tired of my 
voice, and think they could do things in better 
fashion, as young fools always do ; but I may thank 
thee for putting it into their heads to bring those 
cursed clarionets." 

<^ Oh, dear Father Hansen," replied the young 
man, in the most coaxing tones, and with the most 
caressing manner, ''you covZMt think I would do 
such a tUng ! " 

'' On the contrary, it is just the thing I think 
thou couldst do," answered the old man. ^ Thou 
need not think to cheat me out of my eye-teeth, 
this time. Thou hast often enough made me be- 
lieve the moon was made of green cheese. But I 
know thy tricks. I shall be on my guard now ; 
and mind thee, I am not going to be bamboozled 
by thee again." 

Alerik smiled mischievously ; for he, in common 
with all the villagers, knew it was the easiest thing 
in the world to gull the simple-hearted old man. 
''Well, come. Father Hansen," said he, "shake 



hands and be friends. When you come over to 
the viUage, to-morrow, we will drink a mug of ale 
together, at the Wolf's Head." 

" Oh yes, and be played some trick for hie pttinis** 
said Brenda. 

" No, no," answered Alerik, with great gravity ; 
" he is on his guard now, and I cannot bamboozle 
him again." With a friendly nod and smile, he 
bounded off, to greet some one whom he recogmaed. 
Hilda had stepped back to hide herself firom obeer- 
vation. She was a little afraid of the handsome 
Berserker ; and his resemblance to the liagmis of 
her vouthful recollections made her sad. 

The next afternoon, Alerik met his old friend, 
and reminded him of f^e agreement to drink ale at 
the Wolf's Head. On the way, he invited eevenl 
younff companions. The ale was excellent^ and 
Alerik told stories and sang songs, which fflled the 
little tavern with roars of mughter. In one of Urn 
intervals of merriment, he turned suddenly to the 
honest old man, and said : " Father Hansen, among 
the many things I have learned and done in foreign 
countries, did I ever tell you I had made a league 
with ihe devil, and am shot-proof!" 

" One might easily believe then hadst made a 
league with the devil, before thou wert bom,'* re- 
plied Eystein, with a grin at his own wit ; ^ bntas 
for being shot-proof, that is another affair.** 

" Try and see," rejoined Alerik. " These friends 
are witnesses that I tell you it is perfectly safe to 
try. Come, I will stand nere ; fire your pistol, and 
you will soon see that the Evil One will keep tiie 
bargain he made with me." 

" Be done with thy nonsense, Alerik," rejoined 
his old friend. 

" Ah, I see how it is," re^ed Alerik, tmminff 
towards the young men. "Father Hansen used 
to be a fEunous shot. Nobody was more expert in 
the bear or the wolf-hunt than he ; but old eyes 
grow dim, and old hands will tremble. No wonder 
he does not like to have us see how much he fails." 

This was attacking honest Eystein Hansen on 
his weak side. He was proud of his strength and 
skill in shooting, and he did not like to admit that 
he was growing old. " I not hit a mark ! " ex- 
claimed he, with indignation. " When did I ever 
miss a thing I aimed aXV 

" Never, when you were young," answered one 
of the company ; " but it is no wonder you are 
afraid to try now." 

" Afraid ! " exclaimed the old hunter, impa- 
tiently. " Who the devil said I was afraid 1 " 

Alerik shrugged his shoulders, and replied care- 
lessly, " It is natural enough that these young men 
shoidd think so, when they see you rerase to aim 
at me, though I assure you that I am shot-proof, 
and that I will stand perfectly still." 

" But art thou really shot-proof 1 " inquired the 
guileless old man. " The devil has helped thee to 
do so many strange things, that one never knows 
what he will help thee to do next" 

"Really, Father Hansen, I speak in earnest 
Take up your pistol and try, and you will soon see 
with your own eyes that I am shot-proof." 

Eystein looked round upon the company like 
one perplexed. His wits, never very brieh^ were 
somewhat muddled by the ale. " What uiall I do 
with this wild fellow ! " inquired he. *' You see 
he toUl be shot" 

" Try him, try him," was the general response. 




^' He has assured you he is shot-proof ; what more 
do you need ? " 

The old man hesitated awhile, but after some 
further parley, took up his pistol and examined it. 
** Before we proceed to business," said Alerik, « let 
me tell you that if you do not shoot me, you shall 
have a gallon of the best ale you ever drank in 
your life. Come and taste it, Father Hansen, and 
satisfy yourself that it is good.'* 

While they were discussing the merits of the ale, 
one of the young men took the ball from the pistol. 
^ I am ready now/' said Alerik : " Here I stand. 
Now don 't lose your name for a good marksman.*' 

The old man fired, and Alerik fell back with a 
deadly groan. Poor Eystein stood like a stone 
image of terror. His arms adhered rigidly to his 
sides, his jaw dropped, and his great eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets. ^^ Oh, Father Hansen, 
how CMUd you do it T' exclaimed the young men. 

The poor horrified dupe stared at them wildly, 
and gasping and stammering replied, ^^ Why he 
said he was shot-proof ; and you all told me to 
do it" 

** Oh yes," said they ; " but we supposed you 
would have sense enough to know it was all in ran. 
But don't take it too much to heart You will 
probably forfeit your life ; for the government will 
of course consider it a poor excuse, when you tell 
thein that you fired at a man merely to oblige him, 
and because he said he was shot-proof. But don't 
be too much cast down. Father Hansen. We must 
all meet death in some way ; and if worst comes 
to worst, it will be a great comfort to you and 
your good Brenda that you did not intend to com- 
mit murder." 

The poor old man gazed at them with an exj^res- 
sion of such extreme suffering, that they became 
alarmed, and said, << Cheer up, cheer up. Come, 
you must drink something to make you feel bet- 
ter." They took him by the shoulders, but as they 
led him out, he continued to look back wistfully on 
the body. 

The instant he left the apartment, Alerik sprang 
up and darted out of the opposite door ; and when 
Father Hansen entered the other room, there he 
sat, as composedly as possible, reading a paper, and 
smoking his pipe. 

^ There he is ! " shrinked the old man, turning 
paler than ever. 

* Who is there ? " inquired the young men. 

** Don't you see Alerik Thorild !" exclaimed he, 
pointing, with an expression of intense horror. 

They turned to the landlord, and remarked, in 
a compassionate tone, '* Poor Father Hansen has 
shot Alerik Thorild, whom he loved so well ; and 
the dreadful accident has so affected his brain, that 
he imagines he sees him." 

The old man pressed his broad hand hard against 
his forehead, and again groaned out, << Oh, don't 
you see himf" 

The tones indicated such agony, that Alerik had 
not the heart to prolong the scene. He sprang on 
his feet, and exclaimecL " Now for your gallon of 
ale, Fatiier Hansen ! You see the devil cUd keep 
his bargain with me." 

" And are you alive ?" shouted the old man. 

The mischievous fellow soon convinced him of 
that, by a slap on the shoulder, that made his bones 
ache. 

Eystein Hansen capered like a dancing bear. 



He hugged Alerik, and jumped about, and clapped 
his hands, and was altogether beside himself. He 
drank unknown quantities of ale, and this. time 
sang loud enough to drown a brace of clarionets 
in F . 

The night was far advanced when he went on 
board his boat to return to his island home. He 
pulled the oars vigorously, and the boat shot swiftly 
across the moon-Ughted waters. But on arriving 
at the customary landing, he could discover no 
vestige of his white-washed cottage. Not knowing 
that Alerik, in the full tide of his mischief, had 
sent men to paint the house with a dark brown 
wash, he thought he must have made a mistake in 
the landing ; so he rowed round to the other side 
of the island, but with no better success. Ashamed 
to return to the mainland, to inquire for a house 
that had absconded, and a little suspicious that the 
ale had hung some cobwebs in his brain, he coif- 
tinued to row hither and thither, till his strong 
muscular arms fairly ached with exertion. But 
the moon was going down, and all the landscape 
settling into darkness ; and he at last reluctantiy 
concluded that it was best to go back to the vil- 
lage inn. 

Alerik, who had expected this result much sooner, 
had waited there to receive him. When he had 
kept him knocking a sufficient time, he put his head 
out of the window, and inquired who was there. 

^^ Eystein Hansen," was the disconsolate reply. 
'< For the love of mercy let me come in and get a 
few minutes' sleep, before morning. I have been 
rowing about the bay these four hours, and I can't 
find my house any where." 

" Tins is a very bad sign," replied Alerik, so- 
lemnly. '^Houses don't run away, except from 
drunken men. Ah, Father Hansen ! Father Han- 
sen ! what toiU the minister say ) " 

He did not have a chance to persecute the weary 
old man much longer ; for scarcely had he come 
under the shelter of the house, before he was 
snoring in a profound sleep. 

Early the next day, Alerik sought his old friends 
in their brown-washed cottage. He found it not 
so easy to conciliate them as usual. They were 
really grieved ; and Brenda even said she believed 
he wanted to be the death of her old man. But 
he had brought them presents, which he knew 
they would like particularly well ; and he kissed 
their hands, and talked over his boyish days, till 
at last he made them laugh. ^ Ah now," said he, 
" you have forgiven me, my dear old friends. And 
you see, father, it was all your own fault. You 
put the mischief into me, by boasting before all 
those young men that I could never bamboozle 
you agaiu." 

" Ah thou incorrigible rogue ! " answered the 
old man. <<I believe thou hast indeed made a 
league with the devil ; and he gives thee the power 
to make everybody love thee, do what thou wilt." 
Alerik's sinile seemed to express that he always 
had a pleasant consciousness of such power. The 
luhr lay on the table beside him, and as he took it 
up, he asked, *^ Who plays on this ! Yesterday, 
when I was out in my boat, I heard very wild 
pretty little variations on some of my old favourite 
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Brenda, instead of answering, called, ** Hilda I 
Hilda ! " and the young girl came from the next 
room, blushing as she entered. Alerik looked at 
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her with evident surprise. << Surely, this is not 
your Gunilda t " said he. 

^ No/' replied Brenda, ** she is a Swedish 
orphan, whom the all-kind Father sent to take the 
place of our Gunilda, when she was called hence." 

After some words of friendly erecting, the visitor 
asked Hilda if it was she who played so sweetly on 
the luhr. She answered timidly, without looking 
up. Her heart was throbbing ; for the tones of 
his voice were like those of Magnus the Dane. 

The acquaintance thus begun, was not likely to 
languish on the part of such an admirer of beauty 
as was Alerik Thorild. The more he saw of Hilda, 
during the long evenings of the following winter, 
the more he was charmed with her natural refine- 
ment of look, voice, and manner. There was, as 
we have said, a peculiarity in her beautv, which 
gave it a higher character than mere rustic loveli- 
ness ; — a deep, mystic, plaintive expression in her 
eyes ; a sort of graceful bewilderment in her 
countenance, and at times in the carriage of her 
head, and the motions of her body, as if her 
spirit had lost its way, and was listening intently. 
It was not strange tiiat he was charmed by her 
spiritual beauty, her simple untutored modesty. 
No wonder she was delighted with his frimk strong 
exterior, his cordial caressing manner, his expres- 
sive eyes, now tender and earnest, and now spark- 
ling with merriment, and his ^ smile most musical," 
beoiuse always so in harmony with the inward 
feeling, whether of sadness, ^, or tenderness. 
Then his moods were so bewitchingly various. 
Now powerful as the organ, now bright as the 
flute, now naive as the oboe. Brenda said every 
thing he did seemed to be alive. He carved a 
wolf's head on her old man's cane, and she was 
always afraid it would bite her. 

Brenda, in her simplicity, perhaps gave as good 
a description of genius as could be given, when she 
said everything he did seemed to be alive. Hilda 
thought it certainly was so with Alerik 's music. 
Sometimes all went madly with it, as if fairies 
danced on the grass, and ugly gnomes came and 
made faces at &em, and shrieked, and clutched 
at their garments ; ^e fairies pelted them off with 
flowers, and then all died away to sleep in the 
moonlight. Sometimes, when he played on flute, 
or vioUn, the sounds came mournfully as the mid- 
night wind through ruined towers ; and they 
stirred up such sorrowful memories of the past, 
that Hilda pressed her hand upon her swelling 
heart, and said, <<0h, not such strains as that, 
dear Alerik." But when his soul overflowed with 
love and happiness, oh, then how the music gushed 
and nestled ! 

'* The lark could soaroe get out hia notes for Joy, 
Bat shook his song together, ns he neared 
His happy home, the gruund." 

The old Ivhr was a great favourite with Alerik ; 
not for its musical capabilities, but because it was 
entwined with the earliest recollections of his 
childhood. ^ Until I heard thee play upon it," 
said he, " I half repented having given it to the 
good Brenda. It has been in our family for several 
generations, and my nurse used to play upon it 
when I was in my cradle. They tell me my grand- 
mother was a foundling. She was brought to my 
great-grandfather*s house by an old peasant-woman, 
on her way to the valley of Westfjordalen. She 



died there, leaving the babe and the lukr in my 
great-grandmother's keeping. They could never 
find out to whom the babe belonged ; but she 
grew up very beautiful, and my grandfAther mar- 
ried her." 

^ What was the old woman's name t " asked 
Hilda ; and her voice was so deep and eappreaaedy 
that it made Alerik start 

''Virika Gjetter, they have always told me," 
he replied. <<But my dearest one, what if the 
matter I " 

Hilda, pale and fainting, made no answer. Bat 
when he placed her h^ upon hia bosom, and 
kissed her forehead, and spoke soothingly^ her 
glazed eyes softened, and she burst into tears. All 
his entreaties, however, could obtain no infcorma- 
tion at that time. ** Go home now," she nid, in 
tones of deep despondency. ** To-morrow I will 
tell thee all. I have had many unhappv honrn ; 
for I have long felt that I ou^t to tell thee aU 
my past history ; but I was afraid to do it, for I 
thought tliou wouldst not love me any more ; and 
that would be worse than death, fiut come tO' 
morrow, and I will tell thee alL" 

<< Well, dearest Hilda,I will wait," rmlied Alerik; 
''but what my grandmother, who died looff befoce 
I was bom, can have to do with my love Sa thee^ 
is more tlian I can imagine." 

The next day, when Hilda saw Alerik cominr 
to claim the fulfilment of her promise, it seemed 
almost like her death-warrant. ** He will not love 
me any more," thought she ; ''he will never again 
look at me so tenderly ; and then what can I do^ 
but die 1 " 

With much embarrassment, and many delays, 
she at last began her strange story. He listened 
to the first part very attentively, and wi^ a 
gathering frown ; but as she went on, the mosdes 
of his face relaxed into a smile ; and when die 
ended by saying, with the most melancholy serious- 
ness, " So tiiou seest, dear Alerik, we cannot be 
married ; because it is very likely that I am tiiy 
great-grandmother" — he burst into immoderate 
peals of laughter. 

When h£ mirth had somewhat saheided, he 
replied, " Likely as not thou art my great-gnnd- 
mother, dear Hilda ; and just as likely I was tiiy 
grandfather, in the first place. A great German 
scholar* teaches that our souls keep coming back 
again and again into new bodies. An old Greek 
philosopher is said to have come back for tiie 
fourth time, under the name of Pythagoras* If 
these things are so, how the deuce is a man ever 
to tell whether he marries his grand-mother or 
not!" 

**But, dearest Alerik, I am not jesting," re- 
joined she. " What I have told thee is really 
true. They did put me to sleep for a hnndbred 
years." 

" Oh, yes," answered he, laughing, "I remember 
reading about it in the Swedish papers ; and I 
thought it a capital joke. I wiU tell thee how it is 
with thee, my precious one. The elves sometimes 
seize people, to carry them down into their snb- 
terranean caves ; but if the mortals run away fnjim 
them, they, out of spite, forever after fill their 
heads with gloomy insane notions. A man in 
Drontheim ran away from them, and they made 

* Leasing. 
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him believe he was an earthen coffee-pot He sat 
curled up in a comer all the time, for fear some- 
body would break his nose off." 

^ Nay, now thou art joking, Alerik ; but 
really"— 

'^ No, I tell thee, as thou hast told me, it was no 
joke at all," he repUed. <' The man himself told 
me he was a coffee-pot." 

" But be serious, Alerik," said she, '* and tell me, 
dost thou not beUeye that some learned men can 
put people to sleep for a hundred years 1" 

^^I don't doubt some of my college professors 
could,^ rejoined he; <' provided their tongues could 
hold out so long." 

** But, Alerik, dost thou not think it possible that 
people may be alive, and yet not alive V* 

** Of course I do," he repUed; " the greater part 
of the world are in that condition." 

'^Oh, Alerik, what a tease thou art ! I mean, is 
it not possible that there are people now living, or 
staying somewhere, who were moving about on this 
earth ages ago \ " 

** Nothing more likely," answered he ; " for in- 
stance, who knows what people there may be under 
the ice-sea of Folgefond 1 They say the cocks are 
heard crowing down there, to this day. How a 
fowl of any feather got there is a curious question; 
and what kind of atmosphere he has to crow in, is 
another puzzle. Perhaps they are poor ghosts, 
without sense of shame, crowing over the recollec- 
ti<ms of sins committed in the human body. The 
ancient Egyptians thought the soul was obliged to 
live three thousand years, in a succession of dif- 
fer^it animals, before it could attain to the regions 
of the blest. I am pretty sure I have already been 
a lion and a nightingale. What I shall be next, 
the Egyptians know as well as I do. One of their 
sculptors made a stone image, half woman and half 
lioness. Doubtless his mother had been a Uoness, 
and had transmitted to him some dim recollec- 
tion of it. But I am gV, dearest, they sent thee 
back in the form of a lovely maiden ; for if thou 
hadst come as a wolf, I might have shot thee; and 
I shouldn't like to shoot my — great-grandmother. 
Or if thou hadst come as a red herring. Father 
Hansen might have eaten thee in his soup ; and 
then I should have had no Hilda Silfverling." 

Hilda smUed, as she said, half reproachfully, ^* I 
see well that thou dost not believe one word I say." 

**0h yes, I do, dearest," rejoined he, very 
seriously. ** I have no doubt the fairies carried 
thee off some summer's night and made thee verily 
believe thou hadst slept for a hundred years. They 
do the strangest things. Sometimes they change 
babies in the cradle ; leave an imp, and carry off 
the human to the metal mines, where he hears 
only clink ! clink 1 Then the fairies bring him 
back, and put him in some other cradle. When he 
grows up, how he does hurry skurry after the 
silver ! He is obUged to work all his Ufe, as if the 
devil drove him. The poor miser never knows 
what is the matter with him ; but it is all because 
the gnomes brought him up in the mines, and he 
could never get the clink out of his head. A more 
poetic kind of fairies sometimes carry a babe to 
Mohan caves, full of wild dreamy sounds ; and 
when he is brought back to upper earth, ghosts of 
sweet echoes keep beating time in some comer 
of his brain, to something which they hear, but 
which nobody else is the wiser for. I know that 



is true ; for I was brought up in those caves 
myself." 

Hilda remained silent for a few minutes, as he sat 
looking in her face with comic gravity. '^ Thou 
wilt do nothing but make fun of me," at last she 
said. ^ I do wish I could persuade thee to be 
serious. What I told thee was no fairy story. It 
really happened. I remember it as distinctly as I 
do our sjul round the islands yesterday. I seem to 
see that great bear now, with his paws folded up, 
on the shelf opposite to me." 

<^ He must have been a great bear to have staid 
there," replied Alerik, wiUi eyes full of roguery. 
^^ If I had been in his skin, may X be shot if all the 
drugs and gases in the world would have kept me 
there, with my paws folded on my breast." 

Seeing a slight blush pass over her cheek, he. 
added, more seriously, ^ After all, I ought to thank 
that wicked elf, whoever he was, for turning thee 
into a stone image ; for otherwise thou wouldst 
have been in the worid a hundred years too soon 
for me, and so I should have missed my life's best 
blossom." 

Feeling her tears on his hand, he again started 
off into a vein of merriment. ^ Thy case was not 
so very peculiar," said he. " There was a Greek 
lady, named Niobe, who was changed to stone. 
The Greek gods changed women into trees, and 
fountains, and all manner of things. A man 
couldnH chop a walking-slick in those days, with- 
out danger of cutting off some lady's finger. The 
tree might be — his great-grandmother ; and she 
of course would take it very unkindly of him." 

^^ All these things are like the stories about Odin 
and Frigga," rejoined Hilda. ^' They are not true, 
like the Christian religion. When I tell thee a 
true story, why dost thou always meet me with 
fairies and fictions ? " 

«< But tell me, best Hilda," said he, << what the 
Christian reUgion has to do with penning up young 
maidens with bears and crocodiles ? In its mar- 
riage ceremonies, I grant that it sometimes does 
things not very unUke that, only omitting the 
important part of freezing the maiden's heart. 
But since thou hast mentioned the Christian re- 
ligion, I may as well give thee a bit of consolation 
from that quarter. I have read in my mother's 
big Bible, that a man must not marry his grand- 
mother ; but I do not remember that it said a single 
word against his marr3ring his ^eo^grandmother." 

Hilda laughed, in spite of herself. But after a 
pause, she looked at him earnestly, and said, <^Dost 
thou indeed think there would be no harm in mar- 
rying, under these circumstances, if I were really 
thy great-grandmother 1 Is it thy earnest ! Do 
be serious for once, dear Alerik !" 

<< Certainly there would be no harm," answered 
he. " Physicians have agreed that the body 
changes entirely once in seven years. That must 
be because the soul outgrows its clothes ; which 
proves that the soul changes every seven years, 
also. Therefore, in the course of one hundred 
years, thou must have had fourteen complete 
changes of soul and body. It is therefore as plain 
as day-light, that if thou wert my great-grand- 
mother wh^n thou fell asleep, thou couldst not have 
been my great-grandmother when they waked 
thee up." 

<< An, Alerik," she replied, << it is as the good 
Brenda says, — there is no use in talking with thee 
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One might as well try to twist a string that is not 
fastened at either end." 

He looked np merrily in her face. The wind 
was playing with her rmglets, and freshened the 
colour on her cheeks. <* I only wish I had a mir- 
ror to hold before thee," said he ; ^ that thou 
couldst see how yery like thou art to a — great- 
grandmother." 

<' Laugh at me as thou wilt," answered she ; 
^ but I assure thee I haye strange thoughts about 
myself sometimes. Dost thou know," added she, 
almost in a whisper, ** I am not always quite cer- 
tain that I haye not died, and am now in heayen!" 

A ringing shout of laughter burst from the light- 
hearted loyer. '< Oh, I like that ! I like that !" ex- 
claimed he. ^ That is good ! That a Swede com- 
ing to Norway does not know certainly whether 
she is in heayen or not" 

^ Do be serious, Alerik," said she imploringly. 
'^ Don't carry thy jests too far." 

** Serious I I am serious. If Norway is not 
heayen, one sees plainly enough that it must haye 
been the scaling-place, where the old giants got up 
to heayen ; for they haye left their li^ders stand- 
ing. Where else wilt thou find clusters of moun- 
tains running up perpendicularly thousands of feet 
right into the sky t If thou wast to see some of 
them, thou couldst tell whether Norway is a good 
climbing place into heayen." 

'^ Ah, dearest Alerik, thou hast taught me that 
already," she replied, with a glance mil of affec- 
tion ; ^ so a truce with thy joking. Truly one 
neyer knows how to take thee. Thy talk sets 
eyei*ything in the world, and above it, and below it, 
dancing together in the strangest fashion.'" 

<< Because they all do dance together/' rejoined 
the peryerse man. 

** Oh, be done, be done, Alerik !" she said, 
putting her hand playfully oyer his mouth. ^*Thou 
wilt tie my poor brain all up into knots." 

He seized her hand and kissed it, then busied 
himself with braiding the wild spring flowers into 
a garland for her fair hair. As she gazed on him 
earnestly, her eyes beaming with loye and happi- 
ness, he drew her to his breast, and exclaimed 
feryently, ^^ Oh, thou art beautiful as an angel ; 
and here or elsewhere, with thee by my side, it 
seemeth heayen." 

They spoke no more for a long time. The birds 
now and then serenaded the silent loyers with 
little twittering gushes of song. The setting sun, 
as he went away oyer the hills, threw diamonds on 
the bay, and a rainbow ribbon across the distant 
waterfall. Their hearts were in harmony with the 
peaceful beauty of nature. As he kissed her drowsy 
eyes, she murmured, " Oh, it was well worth a 
hundred years with bears and crocodiles, to fall 

asleep thus on thy heart." 

« « * * • 

The next autumn, a year and a half after Hilda's 
arriyal in Norway, there was another procession 
of boats, with banners, music and garbmds. The 
little church was again decorated with eyergreens ; 
but no clarionet players stood at the door to annoy 
good Father Hansen. The worthy man had in 
fact taken the hint, though somewhat reluctantly, 
and had good-naturedly ceased to disturb modem 
ears with his clamorous yociferation of the hymns. 
He and his kind-hearted Brenda were happy be- 
yond measure at Hilda's good fortune. But when 



she told her husband anything he did not choose 
to belieye, they could neyer rightly make out what 
he meant by looking at her so slyly, and saying, 

<^ Pooh 1 Pooh ! tell that to my great-gnnd- 

mother." 



ROSENGLORY. 

** A ttranger among strange facea, ihe drinketh the worm- 
wood of dependence ; 
She is marked as a child of want ; and the world hateth 

poverty. 
She is cared for by none upon earth, and her God ■wmilh 

to forsake her. 
Then oometh. In fair show, the promise and the feint of 

affection ; 
And her heart, long nnoaed to kindness^ rememberelh Imt 

brother, and loreth ; 
And the traitor hath wronged her trust, and moeked and 

flung her from him ; 
And men point at her and laugh, and womeii hate Imt as 

an outcast ; 
But elsewhere, far other Judgment may seat her among 

the martyrs." PRoymBiAi. PHUfOWMPHV. 

*' Oh, moralists, who treat of happiness and self-respeot In 
every sphere of life, go into the squalid depths oi deepest 
ignorance, the uttermost ahyss of man's neglect, and say 
can any hopeful plant spring up in air so foul that it ea- 
tinguishes the soul's bright torch as soon as it la kindled t 
Oh, ye Pharisees of the nineteen hundredth year of Chria- 
tian knowledge, who soundingly appeal to human aatore, 
see that it be human first. Take heed that during your 
slumber, and the sleep of generations, it has not besn 
transformed into the nature of the beasts.**— Dickbhs. 

Jebrt Gray and his sister Susan were the chil- 
dren of a drunken father, and of a poor womaOy 
who sayed them from starvation by picking up 
rags in the street, and washing them for the paper- 
makers. In youth, she had been a rustic beUe, 
observable for her neat and tasteful attire. But 
she was a weak, yielding character ; and sickness, 
poverty, and toil, gradually broke down the little 
energy with which nature had endowed .her. 
'' What 's the use of patching up my old rags I " 
she used to say to herself ; ^^ there 's nobody now 
to mind how I look." But she had a kind, affec- 
tionate heart ; and love for her children preseryed 
her from intemperance, and sustained her in toiling 
for their daily bread. 

The delight she took in curling her little daugh- 
ter's glossy brown ringlets was the only remaining 
indication of early coquettish taste, lliough often 
dirty and ragged herself, Susan was always dean 
and tidy. She was, in fact, an extremely loyely 
child; and as she toddled through the streets, 
holding by her mother's skirts, Napoleon himself 
could not have been more proud of popular ho- 
mage to his little King of Rome, than was the poor 
rag- woman of the smiles and kisses bestowed on 
her pretty one. Her large chestnut-coloured eyes 
had been saddened in their expression by the sor- 
rows and privations of her mother, when the same 
life-blood sustained them both ; but they were yery 
beautiful ; and their long dark fringes rested on 
cheeks as richly coloured as a peach fully ripened 
in the sunshine. Like her mother, she had a yery 
moderate share of intellect, and an extreme loye 
of pretty things. It was a gleam in their souls of 
that intense love of the beautiful, which makes 
poets and artists of higher natures, under more 
favourable circumstances. 
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A washerwoman^ .who lived in the next room, 
planted a Moming-Glory seed in a broken tea-pot ; 
and it bore its &st blossom the day Susan was 
three years old. The sight of it filled her with 
passionate joy. She danced, and clapped her 
hands ; she returned to it again and again, and 
remained a. long time stooping down, and looking 
into the very heart of the flower. When it closed, 
she called out, impatiently, ^^ Wake up ! wake up, 
pretty posy ! " When it shrivelled more and more, 
she cried aloud, and refused to be comforted. As 
successive blossoms opened day by day, her friend- 
ship for the vine increased, and die conversations 
she held with it were sometimes quite poetic, in 
her small way. 

One day, when her mother was hooking up rags 
from the dirty gutters of the street, with the littie 
ones trudging behind her, a gentleman pa498ed with a 
large bouquet in his hand. Susan's eyes brightened, 
as she exclaimed, *' Oh, mammy, look at the pretty 
posies!'' 

Thegentleman smiled upon her and said, ** Would 
you lil^ one, my little gurl 1 " 

She eagerly held out her hand, and he gave her 
a flower, saying, *< There's a rose for you." 

*^ Thank the good gentleman," said her mother. 
But she was too much occupied to attend to poUte- 
ness. Her head was full of her pet Moming-Glory, 
the first blossom she had ever looked upon ; and 
flhe ran to her brother shouting joyfully, '^ See my 
Rosenglory I" 

The gentleman laughed, patted her silky curls, 
and said, ^ You are a little Rosenglory yourself ; 
and I wish you were mine." 

Jerry, who was older by two years, was quite 
dianned with the word. *^ Rosenglory," repeated 
he ; '* what a funny name ! Mammy, the gentle- 
man called our Susy a Rosenglory." 

From that day, it became a favourite word in 
the wretched Uttle household. It sounded there 
with mournful beauty, like the few golden rays 
which at sunset fell aslant the dingy walls and the 
broken crockery. When the weary mother had 
washed her basket of rags, she would bring water 
for Susan's hands, and a wooden comb to smooth 
her hair, and gazing fondly in that infant face, her 
only vision of beauty in a life otherwise all dark 
and dreary, she would say, '* Now kiss your poor 
mammy, my little Rosenglory." Even die miser- 
able father, when his senses were not stupified with 
drink, would take the pretty little one on his knee, 
twine her shining ringlets round his coarse fingers, 
and sigh deeply as he said, ^^ Ah, how many a rich 
man would be proud to have my Httle Rosenglory 
for his own ! " 

But it was brother Jerry who idolized her most 
of alL He could not go to bed on his little bunch 
of straw, unless her curly head was nestled on his 
bosom. They trudged the streets together, hand 
in hand, and if charity offered them an apple or a 
slice of bread, the best half was always reserved 
for her. A proud boy was he when he received 
an old tatterdemalion rocking-horse from the son 
of a gentleman, for whom his father was sawing 
wood. " Now Rosenglory shall ride," said he ; 
and when he placed her on the horse, and watched 
her swinging back and forth, his merry shouts of 
laughter in^cated infinite satisfaction. But these 
pleasant scenes occurred but seldom. More fre- 
quently, they came home late and tired; every- 



body was hungry and cross, and they were glad to 
steal away in Eulence to their little bed. When 
the father was noisy in his intoxication, the poor 
boy guarded his darling with the thoughtfiilness of 
maturer years. He patiently warded off the ran- 
dom blows, or received them himself ; and if harm 
accidentally came to her, it was affecting to see 
his tearful eyes, and hear his grieved whisper, 
'* Manuny ! he struck Rosenglory ! " 

Poor child 1 her young life was opening in dark 
and narrow places ;^ though,, like the vine in the 
broken tea-pot, she caught now and then a transient 
gleam of sunshine. It would be well if men could 
spare time from the din of theological dispute, and 
the drowsiness of devotional routine, to reflect 
whether such ought to be the portion of any of 
God's little ones, in ihis broad and beautiful earth, 
which He created for the good of all. 

Many a hungry day, and many a night of pinch- 
ing cold, this brother and raster went struggling 
through their blighted youth, till the younger was 
eight years old. At that period, the father died of 
delirium tremens, and the molher fell into a con- 
sumption, brought on by constant hardship and 
unvarying gloom. The famUy were removed to 
the almshouse, and found it an improvement in their 
condition. The coarse food was as good as that to 
which they had been accustomed, there was more 
air and a wider scope for the eye to range in. 
Blessed with youthful impressibility to the bright 
and joyous, «ferry and Susan took more notice of 
the clear silvery moon and the host of bright stars, 
than they did of the deformity, paleness, and sad 
looks around them. The angels watch over child- 
hood, and keep it from understanding the evil that 
surrounds it, or retaining the gloom which is its 
shadow. 

The poor weak mother was daily wasting away, 
but they only felt that her tones were more tender, 
her endearments more fond. One night, when 
they were going to bed, she held them by the hand 
longer than usual. The rough hireling nurse felt 
the eloquence of her sad countenance, and had not 
the heart to hurry them away. No one knew what 
deep thought, what agony Qf anxious love, was in 
the soul of the dying one ; but she gazed earnestly 
and tearfully into their clear young eyes, and said, 
with a troubled voice, ^' My children, ^ to be 
good." She kissed them fervently, and spoke no 
more. The next day, the nurse told them their 
mother was dead. TThey saw her body laid in a 
white pine cofiSn, and carried away in a cart to the 
burying ground of the poor. It was piled upon a 
hundr^ other nameless eoffins, in a big hole dug 
in the sandy hill side. She was not missed from 
the jostling crowd ; but Uie orphans wept bitterly, 
for she was all the world to them. 

In a few days, strangers came to examine them, 
with a view to take them into service. Jerry was 
bound to a sea-captain, and Susan to a grocer's 
wife, who wanted ner to wait upon the children. 
She was, indeed, bound ; for Mrs. Andrews was 
entirely forgetful that anything Uke freedom or 
enjoyment might be necessary or useful to servants. 
All day long she lugged the heavy baby, and often 
sat up late at night, to pacify its fretfiUness as she 
best could, while her master and mistress were at 
balls, or tiie Bowery. While the babe was sleep- 
ing, she was required to scour knives, or scrub the 
pavement. No one t^ed to her, except to say^ 
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" Susy do this ;" or " Susy, why didn't you do as 
I bade you i " 

Now and then sho had a visit from Jerry, when 
his master was in port He was always very 
affectionate, and longed for the time when ho 
should be a man, and able to have his sister live 
with him. But after a few years, he came no 
more ; and as neither of them could write, they 
had no means of communication. 

When Susan grew older, and there were no 
more babes to tend, she was mostly confined to the 
cellar kitchen, from which she looked out upon 
stone steps and a brick wall. Her mistress had 
decided objections to her forming acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood, and for several years the young 
girl scarcely held communion with any human 
being, except the old cook. Even her beauty made 
her less a favourite ; for when company came in, 
it was by no means agreeable to Mrs. Andrews to 
observe that the servant attracted more attention 
than her own daughter. Her husband spent very 
little of his time at home, and when there, was 
usually asleep. But one member of the family was 
soon conscious of a growing interest in the orphan. 
Master Robert, a year older than herself, had 
been a petulant, over-indulged boy, and was now 
a selfish, pleasure-seeking lad. In juvenile days, 
he had been in the habit of ordering the little 
servant to wash his dog, and of scolding at her, if 
she did not black his shoes to his liking. But as 
human nature developed within him, ms manners 
toward her gradually softened ; for he began to 
notice that she was a very handsome girl. 

Having obtuned from his sister a promise not 
to reveal that he had said anything, he represented 
that Susy ought to have better clothes, and be 
allowed to go to meeting sometimes. He said he 
was sure the nei^bours thought she was very 
meanly clad, and he had heard that their servants 
made remarks about it. He was not mistaken in 
supposing that his mother would be influenced by 
such arguments. She had never thought of the 
almshouse child in any other light than as a 
machine for her convenience ; but if the neighbours 
talked about her meanness, it was certainly neces- 
sary to enlarge Susy's privileges. In answer to 
her curious inquiries, her daughter repeated that 
Mrs. Jones's girl had said so and so, and that Mrs. 
Smith, at the next door, had made a similar re- 
mark to Mrs. Dickson. Whether this gossip was, 
or was not, invented by Robert, it had the effect he 
desired. 

Susan, now nearly sixteen years of age, obtained 
a better dress than she had ever before possessed, 
and was occasionally allowed to go to meeting on 
Sunday afternoon. As Mrs. Andrews belonged to 
a very genteel church, she could not, of course, 
take a servant girl with her. But the cook went 
to a Methodist meeting, where '^ the poor had the 
gospd preached to them ;" and there a seat was 
hired for Susan also. Aiaster Robert suddenly 
became devotional, and was often seen at the same 
meeting. He had no deliberately bad intentions ; 
but he was thoughtless by nature, and selfish by 
education. He found pleasant excitement in 
watching his increasing power over the young girl's 
feelings ; and sometimes, when he queried within 
himself whether he was doing right to gain her 
affections, and what would come of it all, he had 
floating visions that he might possibly educate 



Susan, and make her his wife. These very vague 
ideas he impressed so definitclv on the mind of the 
old cook, aided by occasional presents, that she 
promised to tell no tales. Week after week, 
the lovers sat together in the same pew, and aang 
from the same hynm-book. Then came "v^iffgw 
after the family had retired to rest, to whieh 
secrecy gave an additional cluurm. ^Hie eonoeal- 
ment was tiio only thing that troubled Soaan with 
a consciousness of wrong ; and he easily persoaded 
her tiiat this was a duty, in order to screen bim 
from blame. '*Was it his fiuilt that he loved 
her !" he asked ; ^ be was sure he ooold not help 
it.'' 

She, on her part, could not help loving kim 
deeply and ferventiy. He was very handsome, 
and she delighted in his beauty, as naturally as she 
had done in the flower, when her heart lei^ied up 
and called it a Rosenglory. Since her brother 
went away, there was no other human bosom 
on which she could rest her weary head ; no odier 
lips spoke lovingly to her, no other eye-beams sent 
warmth into her soul. If the gay, the prosperous, 
and the flattered find it pleasant to be loveid, how 
much more so must it be to one whose life from 
infancy had been so darkened I Society reflects 
its own pollution on feelings which nature made 
beautiful, and does cruel injustice to youthful 
hearts by the grossness of its interpretations. Thus 
it fared with Susan. Late one sommer^s nig^ die 
and Robert were sitting by the open window of the 
breakfast-room. All was still in the atreeti ; the 
light of the moon shone mildly on them^ and 
hushed their souls into quiet hi^piness. The 
thoughtiess head of sixteen rested on the impres- 
sible heart of seventeen, and thus they fell adeep. 

Mrs. Andrews had occasion for some camphor, 
in the course of the night, and it chanced to be in 
the closet of that room. When she entered in 
search of it, she started back, as if she had heard 
the report of a pistol. No suspicion of the existing 
state of things had ever crossed her mind ; km 
now that she discovered it, it never oecurred to 
her that she herself was much to blame. Her own 
example, and incidental remarks not intended as 
education, but which in fact were so, had taught 
her son that the world was made for him to get as 
much pleasure in as possible, without reference to 
the good of others. She had cauticmed him against 
the liability of being cheated in money mMten^ 
and had instructed him how to make the cheapest 
bargains, in the purchase of clothing or amuse- 
ment; but against the most inevitable and most 
insidious temptations of his Hfe, he had received no 
warning. The sermons he hea^ were aboat pub- 
licans and Pharisees, who lived ei^teen hundred 
years ago; none of tiiem met the wants of his own 
life, none of them interpreted the secrets of his 
own heart, or revealed the rational laws of the 
senses. 

As for Susan, the littie fish, floated along by the 
tide, were not more ignorant of hydrostatics^ than 
she was of the hidden dangers and social regula- 
tions, in the midst of which she lived. Robert's 
love had bloomed in her dreary monotonous life, 
like the Moming-Glory in the dark dismal court ; 
and she welcomed it, and gazed, into it^ and 
rejoiced in it, much after the same fashion. 

All these thoughts were, however, foreign to the 
mind of Mrs. Ajudrews. She judged the young 
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couplo as if they had her experience of forty years, 
and were encased in her own hard crust of worldly 
wisdom. The dilemma would have been a trying 
one, even for a sensible and judicious mother ; and 
the management of it required candour and deli- 
cacy altogether beyond her shallow understanding 
and artificial views. She wakened them from their 
dream with a storm of indignation. Her exagger- 
ated statements were in no degree adapted to the 
real measure of wrong-doing, and therefore, instead 
of producing hmmlity and sorrow, they roused re- 
sentment against what was felt to be unjust accusa- 
tion. The poor heedless neglected chUd of poverty 
was treated as if she were already hardened in de- 
pravity. No names were too base to be bestowed 
upon her. As the angry mistress drove her to her 
garret, the concluding words were, <^ You imgrate- 
ful, good-for-nothing hussy^ that I took oui of the 
alm^ouse from charity ! You vile creature, you, 
thus to reward all my kindness by trying to ruin 
and seduce my only son ! '* 

This was reversing matters strangely. Susan 
was sorely tempted to ask for what kindness she 
was expected to be grateful ; but she did not. 
She was ashamed of having practised concealment, 
as every generous nature is ; but this feeling of 
self-reproach was overpowered by a consciousness 
that me did not deserve the epithets bestowed 
upon her, and she timidly said so. ^ Hold your 
tongue/' replied Mrs. Andrews. " Leave my house 
to-morrow morning, and never let me see you 
again. I always expected you'd come to some bad 
end, smce that fool of a painter came here and 
asked to take your likeness, sweeping the side- 
walk. This comes of setting people up above their 
condition." 

After talking the matter over with her husband, 
Mrs. Andrews concluded to remain silent about 
Robert's adventure, to send him forthwith into 
the country, to lus uncle the minister, and recom* 
mend Susan to one of her friends, who needed 
a servant, and had no sons to be endangered. 
At parting, she said, ^< I shall take away the cloak 
I gave you last winter. The time for which you 
were bound to me isn't up by two years ; and the 
allowance Mr. Jenkins makes to me isn't enough 
to pay for my disappointment in losing your ser- 
vices just when you are beginning to be useful, 
after all the trouble and expense I have had with 
you. He has agreed to pay you, every month, 
enough to get decent clothing ; and that's more 
than you deserve. You ought to be thankful to me 
for all the care I have taken of you, and for con- 
cealing your bad character ; but I've done expect- 
ing any such thing as gratitude in this world." 
The poor girl wept, but £e said nothing. She did 
not Imow what to say. 

No &ult was found with the orphan in the family 
of Mr. Jenkins, the alderman. His wife said she 
was capable and industrious ; and he himself took 
a decided fancy to her. He praised her cooking, 
he praised the neatness with which she arranged 
the table, and after a few days^ he began to praise 
her glossy hair and glowing cheeks. All this was 
very pleasant to the human nature of the young 
girl. She thought it was very kind and fatherly, 
and took it all in good part. She made her best 
courtesy when^ he presented her with a handscmie 
calico gown ; and she began to think she had 
fallen into the hands of real friends. But when he 



chucked her under the chin, and said such a pretty 
girl ought to dress well, she blushed and was con- 
fused by the expression of his countenance, though 
she was too ignorant of the world to understand 
his meaning. But his demonstrations soon became 
too open to admit of mistake, and ended with offers 
of money. She heard him with surprise and dis- 
tress. To sell herself without her affections, had 
never been suggested to her by nature, and as yet 
she was too httie acquiunted with the refinements 
of high civilization^ to acquire familiarity with such 
an idea. 

Deeming it best to fly from persecutions which 
she could not avoid, she told Mrs. Jenkins that she 
found the work very hard, and would like to go to 
another place as soon as possible. ^' If you go before 
your month is up I shall pay you no wages," re- 
pUed the lady ; ^but you may go if you choose.*' 
In vain the poor girl represented her extreme need 
of a pair of shoes. The lady was vexed at heart, 
for she secretiy suspected the cause of her depar- 
ture ; and though i^e could not in justice blame 
the girl^ and was willing enough that she should 
go, she had a mind to punish her. But when Susan, 
to defend herself, hinted that she had good reasons 
for wishing to leave, she brought a storm on her 
head at once. ^^ You vain, impertinent creature ! ^ 
exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, '^ because my husband 
gave you a new gown, for shame of the old duds 
you brought from Mrs. Andrews, do you presume 
to insinuate that his motives were not honourable? 
And he a gentieman of high respectability, an 
alderman of the city ! Leave my house ; the 
sooner the better ; but don't expect a cent of 
wages." 

Unfortunately, a purse lay on the work-table, 
near which Susan was standing. She had no idea 
of stealing ; but she thought to herself, ^^ Surely I 
have a right to a pair of shoes for my three weeks 
of hard labour."* She carried off the purse, and 
went into the service of a neighbour, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to hire. That very evening she was 
arrested, and soon after tried and sentenced to 
Blackwell's Island. A very bold and bad woman 
was sentenced at the same time, and they went in 
company. Fronv her polluting conversation and 
manners, poor Susan received a new series of les- 
sons in that strange course of education, which a 
Christian community had from the b^^inning be- 
stowed upon her. Her residence on the island 
rapidly increased her stock of evil knowledge. But 
she had no natural tendencies to vice ; and though 
her ideas of right and wrong were inevitably con- 
fused by the social whirlpool into which she was 
borne, she still wished to lead a decent and indus- 
trious life. When released from confinement, she 
tried to procure a situation at service ; but she had 
no references to give, except Mrs. Andrews and 
Mrs. Jenkins. When she called a second time, she 
uniformly met the cold reply, ^ I hear you have 
been on Blackwell's Island. I never employ people 
who have lost their character." 

From the last of these attempts, she was walking 
away hungry and disconsolate, doubtful where to 
obtain shelter for the night, when she met the ma- 
gistrate who had sentenced her and the other 
woman. He spoke to her kindly, gave her a 
quarter of a dollar, and asked her to call upon him 
tiiat evening. At parting, he promised to be a 
friend to her, if she beloved herself, and then. 
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mnrmured something in a lower tone of Toice. 
What were his ideas of behaving herself were 
doubtless implied by the whisper ; for the ffirl 
listened with such a smile as was noyer seen on her 
innocent fiftce, before he sent her to improve her 
education on the island. It is true she knew very 
little, and thought still less, about the machinery of 
laws, and regulations for social protection ; but it 
puz^ed her poor head, as it does many a wiser one, 
why men should be magistrates, when they practise 
the same things for which they send women to 
Blackwell's Island. She had never read or heard 
anything about ** Woman's Rights ; ** otherwise it 
might lubve occurred to her uiat it was because 
men made all the laws, and elected all the 
m^istrates. 

The possible effect of magisterial advice and pro- 
tection is unknown ; for Sie did not accept the 
invitation to call that evening. As she walked 
away from the tempter, thinkmg sadly of Robert 
Andrews, and her dear brother Jenr, she hap- 
pened to meet the young man who had gained her 
first youthful love, unmixed with thou^ts of evil. 
With many tears, she told him her adventures 
since they parted. The account kindled his indig- 
nation and excited his sympathy to a painful de- 
gree. Had he lived in a true and rational state of 
society, the impulse then given to his better feel- 
ings might have eventually raised his nature to 
noble unselfishness and manly frankness. But as 
it was, he fell back upon deception and fiilse pride. 
He hired apartments for Susan, and, by some pre- 
tence, wheedled his mother out of the means of 
paying for them. Those who deem the poor girl 
unpardonable for consenting to this arrangement, 
would learn mercy if they were placed imder 
similar circumstances of poverty, scorn, and utter 

loneliness. 

* « • * • . 

Ten years passed since Jerry last parted with 
his blooming sister, then fourteen years old. He 
had been shipwrecked twice, and returned from sea 
in total blindness, caused by mismanagement of 
the small-pox. He gained a few coppers by play- 
ing a clarionet in the street, led by a little ragged 
boy. Everywhere he inquh^ for his sister, but 
no one could give him any tidings of her. One day, 
two women stopped to listen, and one of them put 
a shilling into ihe boy's hand. ^ Why, Susy, what 
possesses you to give so much to hear that old 
cracked pipe ? " said one. 

'^ He looks a little like somebody I knew when I 
was a child,'' replied the other ; and they passed on. 

The voices were without inflections, rough and 
animal in tone, indicating that the speakers led a 
merely sensual existence. The piper did not re- 
cognise either of them ; but the name of Susy 
went through his heart, like a sunbeam through 
November clouds. Then she said he looked like 
somebody she had known ! He inquired of the 
boy whe&er the woman called Susy was handsome. 

He replied, ^ No. She is lean and pale ; her 
cheek-bones stand out, and her great staring dark 
eyes look crazy .'^ 

The blind man hentated a moment, and then 
said : ^^ Let us walk quick and follow them.*" They 
did go, but lost sight of the women at the turning 
of a dirty alley. For six weeks, the blind piper 
kept watch in the neighbourhood, obviously a very 
bad one. In many houses he inquired if any one 



knew a woman by the name of Susan Gray ; but 
ho always received an answer in the negative. At 
last an old woman said that a girl named Soaan 
Andrews boarded with her for a while ; that she 
was veiy feeble, and lived in a street near by. He 
followed the dircctions she gave, and stopped be- 
fore the house to play. People came to the door 
and windows, and in a few minutes the boy pressed 
his hand and said, << There is the woman yoa want 
to find." 

He stopped abruptly, and exclaimed, ^ Susy I ** 
There was an anxious tenderness in his tones^ 
which the bystanders heard with loud lanefater. 
They shouted, << Susy, you are called for I Here*8 
a beau for you 1 " and many a ribald jest went 
round. 

But she, in a sadder voice than usual, said, ^My 
poor fellow, what do you want of me T' 

*^ Did you give me a shilling a few weeks agol ** 
he asked. 

<^ Yes, I did ; but surely that was no gfeat 
thinff." 

^ Had you ever a brother named Jeny !" he in- 
quired. 

'* Oh, Heavens ! tell me if you know anything ci 
him /"' she exclaimed. 

He fell into her arms, sobbing, ^ My sister ! My 
poor sister !'^ 

The laughter hushed instantly, and many eyes 
were filled with tears. There were human hearts 
there also ; and they felt at once the poor piper 
was Susy's long-lost brother, and that he had come 
home to her blind. 

For an instant, she clasped him convulsively to 
her heart. Then thrusting him away with a sud- 
den movement, she said, ^^ Don't toudb me, Jerry 1 
Don't touch me !" 

<^ Why not, dear sister !" he asked. But she 
only replied, in a deep, hollow tone of self-loathing, 
"Don't touch me!" 

Not one of the vicious idlers smiled. Some went 
away weeping ; others, with affectionate solicitude 
offered refreshments to the poor blind wanderer. 
Alas, he would almost have wished for blindness, 
could he have seen the haggard spectre that stood 
before him, and faintly recognised, in her wild me- 
lancholy eyes, his own beloved Rosenglory. 

From that hour, he devoted himself to her with 
the most assiduous attention. He felt that her 
steps trembled when she leaned on his arm, he 
observed that her breath came with difiSculty, and 
he knew that she spoke truly when she said she 
had not long to live. A woman, who visited the 
house, told him of a charitable institution in Tenth 
Avenue, called the Home, where women who have 
been prisoners, and sincerely wish to reform, can 
find shelter and employment. He went and be- 
sought that his sister might be allowed to come 
there and die. 

There, in a well ventilated room, on a dean and 
comfortable bed, the weary pilgrim at last reposed 
in the midst of true friends. " Oh, if I had only 
met with such when my poor mother first died, 
how different it might all have been," she was 
wont to say. The blind brother kissed her fore- 
head, and said, " Don't grieve for that now, dear. 
It was not your fault that you had no friends." 

One day, a kind sympathising lady gave him a 
bunch of flowers for his sister. Hitherto an unde- 
fined feeling of delicacy had restrained him, when 
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he thought of usug the pet-word of their child- 
hood. But thinking it might perhaps please her, 
he stepped into the room, and said^' cheerfully, 
^^ Here, Bosenglory ! See what I have brought 
you ! ** It was too much for the poor nervous suf- 
ferer. ** Oh, don *t call me that/''' she said ; and 
she threw herself on his neck, sobbing violently. 

He tried to soothe her ; and after a while she said, 
in a subdued voice, ^^I am bewildered when I 
think about myself. They tell me that I am a great 
sinner : and so I am. But I never injured any 
human being ; I never hated any one. Only once, 
when Robert married that rich woman, and told 
me to keep out of his way, and get my living as 
others in my situation did — ^then for a little while, 
I hated him ; but it was not long. Dear Jerry, I 
did not mean to be wicked ; I never wanted to be 
wicked. But there seemed to be no place in the 
world for me. They all wronged me ; and my 
heart dried up. I was like a withered leaf, and 
the winds blew me about just as it happened." 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and hot tears 
fell upon it. " Oh, bless you, for your love ! " she 
said. ^ Poor outcast as I am, you do not think I 
have sinned beyond forgiveness. Do you 1 " 

Fervently he embraced her, and answered, ** I 
too have sinned ; but God only knows the secret 
history of our neglected youth, our wrongs, suffer- 
ings, and temptations ; and say what they^will, I am 
sure He will not judge us so harshly as men have 
done.** 

He knelt down by the bed-side in silent prayer, 
and with her hand clasped in his they both fell 
asleep. He dreamed that angels stood by the pil- 
low and smiled with sad pitying love on ike dying 
one. It was the last night he watched with her. 
The next day, her weary spirit passed away from 
this world of sin and suffering. The blind piper 
was all alone. 

As he sat holding her emaciated hand, longing 
once more to see that dear face, before the earth 
covered it for ever, a visitor came in to look at the 
corpse. She meant to be kind and sympathising ; 
but she did not understand the workings of Ihe 
human heart. To the wounded spirit of the 
mourner, she seemed to speak with too much con- 
descension of the possibility of forgiveness even to 
so great a sinner. He rose to leave the room, and 
answered meekly, ^^ She was a good child. But 
the paths of her life were dark and tangled, and 
she lost her way.'* 



A LEGEND OF THE FALLS OF ST. 
ANTHONY. 

FOUNDED ON INDIAN TRADITION. 

« From all its kind 

This wasted heart. 
This moody mind 

Now drifts apart; 
It longs to find 

The tideless shore. 
Where rests the wreck 

Of Heretofore— 
The great heart-break 

Of loves no more. 

<* I drift alone. 
For all aregone. 



Dearest to me; 
And hail the wave 
That to the grave 

On hurrieth me : 
Welcome, thrice welcome, then. 

Thy wave. Eternity." Mothxrwbll. 

WEfi-cHUSH-TA-noo-TA was a powerful Sioux 
chief. He numbered many distinguished warriors 
among his ancestors, and was as proud of his de- 
scent as was ever feudal noble. His name simply 
signified The Red Man ; but he was ^a great 
brave,'* and the poet of his tribe, whose war-songs 
were sung on all great occasions. In one of the 
numerous battles of the Sioux with their enemies 
the Chippewas, he took prisoner a very handsome 
little girl. A widowed woman begged to adopt her, 
to supply the place of a daughter, who had gone 
to the spirit-land ; and thus the pretty young crea- 
ture was saved from the general massacre of pri- 
soners. As she approached womanhood, the heart 
of the poet-chieftain inclined towards her, and he 
made her his wife. 

Their first-bom was a daughter. When she was 
two years old, the mother, struck by a peculiarity 
in the expression of her eyes named her Zah-gah- 
see-ga-quay, which, in her own language, signBied 
Sun-beams breaking through a Cloud. As she 
grew older, this poetic name became more and 
more appropriate ; for when she raised her large 
deeply-shaded eyes, their bright lucid expression 
was still more obviously veiled with timidity and 
sadness. Her voice, as usual with young Lidian 
women, was low and musical, and her laugh was 
gentle and childlike. 

There was a mixed expression in her character, 
as in her eyes. She was active, buoyant, and 
energetic in her avocations and amusements ; yet 
from childhood she was prone to serious moods, 
and loved to be alone in sequestered places, watching 
the golden gleam of sunset on the green velvet of 
the hills, till it passed away, and t^w their long 
twilight shadows across the sohtude of the prairies. 

Her fiither, proud of her uncommon intelligence 
and beauty, resolved to mate her with the most 
renowned of warriors, and the most expert of 
hunters. In the spring of 1765, when she had just 
passed her fourteenth birth-day she attracted the 
attention of one worthy to claim the prize. Nee- 
hee-o-ee-woo. The Wolf of the Hill, was a noble- 
looking young chief, belonging to the neighbouring 
tribe of Shiennes. He was noted for bold exploits, 
superb horsemanship, and the richness of his savage 
attire. The first time he saw the beautiful Sioux, 
he looked at her with earnest eyes ; and he soon 
after returned, bringing Wee-chush-ta-doo-ta a 
valuable present of fmns. The maiden understood 
very well why his courting-flute was heard about 
the wigwam till late into the night, but the sounds 
excited no lively emotions in her heart. The dash- 
ing young warrior came too late. The week pre- 
vious, a Frenchman, drawn thither by thirst for 
new adventures, had arrived with a company of 
fur traders frt)m Quebec. He was a handsome 
man ; but Zah-gah-see-ga-quay was less attracted 
by his expresfflve face and symmetrical figure, than 
by his graceful gallantry towards women, to which 
she had been hitherto unaccustomed. His power 
of fascinating was increased by the marked pre- 
ference bestowed upon herself. She received his 
attentions with chUdish delight and pretty baak- 
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fulness, liko a coy little bird. The lustrous black 
hair, which he praised, was braided more neatly 
than ever ; her dress of soft bcaver-skins was more 
coquottishly garnished with porcupine quill-work, 
and her moccasons were embroidered in gayer 
patterns. 

The beauty of this forest nymph pleased the 
Frenchman's fancy, and his vanity was flattered 
by the obvious impression he had made on her 
youthful imagination. He was incapable of love. 
A volatile temperament, an early dissipation, had 
taken from him that best happiness of human life. 
But Indian lands were becoming more and more 
desirable to his ambitious nation, and Wee-chush- 
ta-doo-ta had the disposal of broad and valuable 
tracts. He had an aversion to marriage ; but this 
he knew would be but the shadow of a fetter ; for 
he could dissolve the bond at any moment, with 
as little loss of reputation as if it were a litUaon in 
Paris. Thus reasoned civilized man, while the 
innocent child of the woods was as unconscious of 
the possibility of such selfish calculations, as is a 
robin in the mating season. 

Her father had encountered white men, and was 
consequently more on his guard. When Jerome 
de Ranee' offered rich presents, and asked his 
daughter in marriage, he replied, ^ Zah-gah-see- 
ga-quay must mate with a chieftain of her own 
people. If a pale-&ce marries an Indian woman, 
he calls her his wife while he likes to look upon 
her, but when he desires another, he walks away 
and says she is not his wife. Such are jiot the 
customs of the red men." 

Though Jerome de Ranc^ had secretly rejoiced 
over the illegality of an Indian marriage, being 
highly civilized, he of course made Sie most 
solemn protestations of undying love and everlast- 
ing good faith. But the proud chieftain had set 
his heart upon an alliance with the magnificent 
Wolf of the Hill, and he listened coldly. Obstacles 
increased the value of the prize, and the adven- 
turous Frendunan was determined to win his 
savage bride at any price. With the fitcility of 
his pliant nation, he accommodated himself to all 
the customs of the tribe ; he swore to adopt all 
their friendships and all their enmities : he exer- 
cised himself in all performances requiring strength 
and skill, and on all possible occasions he exhibited 
the meet reckless courage. These things made 
him very popular, and gained the admiration of 
the chief, more than was shown by his grave 
countenance and indifferent manner. Still he could 
not easily overcome a reluctance to mix his proud 
race with foreign blood. 

De Ranc^, considering himself the one who 
stooped in the proposed alliance, was piqued by 
what seemed to hun a ridiculous assumption of 
superiority. Had it not been for the tempting 
Indian lands, of which he hoped to come in posses- 
sion, he woidd have gained the loving maiden on 
his own terms, and left her when he chose, with- 
out seeking to conciliate her father. But the 
fulfilment of his ambitious schemes required a 
longer probation. With affected indifference, he 
made arrangements for departure. He intended 
to re-appear among them suddenly, in a few weeks, 
to test his power over the Clouded Sunbeam ; but 
he said he was going to traffic with a neighbouring 
tribe, and it was doubtful whether he £ould see 
them again, or return to Canada by a different 



route. That she would pine for him, he had no 
doubt ; and ho had observed that Wee-chush-ta- 
doo-ta, though bitter and implacable to his enenuee, 
was tender-hearted as a (mild towarda hia own 
family. 

He was not mistaken in his calculations. Zab- 
gah-sec-ga-quay did not venture to dispute the 
will of her father ; but her sweet voice was no 
more heard in songs ; the sunbeam in her eyes 
went more and more behind the cloud, and the 
bright healthy colour of her cheek grew pale. 
Her listless movements and languid gUmee pamed 
her mother's heart, and the stem famer could not 
endure the moumfulness of their beseeching looks. 
He spoke no words, but called together a few of 
his companions, and went forth apparently to hnnt 
in the forest Before the moon had trave r sed 
half her monthly orbit, he and Jennne entered tiw 
wigwam together. Zah-gah-see-ga-quay was oeated 
in a dark comer. Her head leaned despondiniriy 
on her hand, and her basket-work lav tai^^ 
beside her. As she looked up, a quick brash man- 
tled her ftkce, and her eyes shone like stan. 
Wee-cbush-ta-doo-ta noticed the sudden efaanse, 
and, in tones of deep tenderness, said, <^ My <^3dy 
go to the wigwam of the stranger, that year 
fiither may again see you love to look on the 
rising sun and the opening flowers." There was 
mingled joy and modesty in the upward g^anoe of 
the Clouded Sunbeam, and when die tamed away 
bashfully from his triumphant gaze, the Frendi- 
man smiled with a consciousness of unlimited 
power over her simple heart. 

That evening, they rambled alone under the 
friendly light of the moon. When they retozned, 
a portion of the scarlet punt from her brown 
cheek was transferred to the face of her lover. 
Among lus Parisian acquaintance, this would have 
given rise to many a witty jest ; but the Tniiiaw^ 
with more natural poUteness, observed it silently. 
A few days after, the gentle daughter of the Sioux 
passed into the tent of the stranger, and beeame 
his wife. 

Years passed on, and she remained the same 
devoted, submissive friend. In all domestic ayoca> 
tions of the Indians, she was most skilful. No one 
made more beautiful matting, or wove into it such 
pretty patterns. The beaver skins she dressed 
were as soft and pliable as leather could be. She 
rowed her canoe with light and vigorous stroke, 
and the flight of her arrow was unerring. Her 
husband loved her as well as was possible for one 
of his butterfly temperament and selfish disposi- 
tion ; but the deferential courtesy of the European 
lover gradually subsided into something like the 
lordly indifference of the men around him. He 
was never harsh ; but his affectionate bride felt 
the change in his manner, and sometimes wept in 
secret. When she nestled at lus feet, and gazed 
into his countenance with her peculiarly pleading 
plaintive look, she sometimes obtained a glance 
such as he had given her in former days. Then 
her heart would leap like a frolicsome lamb, and 
she would live cheeiri^lly on the remembrance of 
that smile through wearisome days of silence and 
neglect. Her love amounted to passionate idolatry. 
If he wished to cross the river, she would ply the 
oar, lest he should suffer fatigue. She carried his 
quiver and his gun through the forest, and when 
tiiey returned at twilight, ho lounged indolently 
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on the bottom of the boat, while she dipped her 
oars in unison with her low sweet voice, soothing 
him with some simple song, where the same plain- 
tive tones perpetually came, and went away in 
lullaby-cadence. 

To please him, she named her son and daughter 
Felicie and Florimond, in memory of his favourite 
brother and sister. On these little ones she could 
lavish her abundant love without disappointment 
or fear. The children inherited their parents* 
beauty ; but Felicie, the eldest, was endowed with 
A double portion. She had her mother's large 
lucid eye, less deeply shaded with the sadden- 
ing cloud ; but her otoer features resembled her 
fafuidsome father. Her oval cheeks had just 
enough of the Indian tint to give them a rich warm 
colouring. At thirteen years old, her tall figure 
combined the graceful elasticity of youth, with 
the rounded fulness of womanhood. She inherited 
her other's volatile temperament, and was always 
full of fun and frolic. As a huntress, she was the 
surest eye, and the fleetest foot ; and her pretty 
canoe skimmed the waters like a stormy petrel. 
It was (Planning to see this young creature, so full 
of life, winding about among ibe eddies of the 
river, or darting forward, her long black hair 
streaming on the wind, and her rich red lips 
parted with eagerness. She sported with her 
light canoe, and made it play all manner of gam- 
bols in the water. It dashed and splashed, and 
whirled round in pirouettes, like an opera-dancer ; 
then, in the midst of swift circles, she would stop 
at once, and laugh, as she gracefidly shook back 
the hair from her glowing face. Jerome de Ranc^ 
had never loved an^-thing, as he did this beautiful 
child. But something of anxiety and sadness 
mingled with his pride, when he saw her caracoling 
on her swift little white horse of the prairies, or 
leaping into the chase, or making ber canoe caper 
like a thing alive. Buoyant and free was her 
Indian childUiood ; but she was approaching the 
period when she would be claimed as a wife ; and 
he could not endure the thought that the toilsome 
life of a squaw would be the portion of his beau- 
tiful daughter. He taught her to dance to his flute, 
and hired an old CathoUc priest to instruct her in 
reading and writing. But these lessons were irk- 
some to the Indian girl, and she was perpetually 
eluding her father's vigilance, to hunt squirrels in 
the woods, or sport her canoe among Ihe eddies. 
He revolved many plans for her future advance- 
ment in life ; and sometimes, when he turned his 
restless gaze from daughter to mother, the wife 
felt troubled, by an expression she did not under- 
stand. In order to advance his ambitious views, 
it was necessary to wean Felicie from her woodland 
home ; and he felt that his Clouded Sunbeam, 
though still beautiful, would be hopelessly out of 
place in Parisian saloons. Wee-chush-ta-doo-ta 
and his wife were dead, and their relatives were 
too much occupied with war and hunting to take 
particular notice of the white man's movements. 
The acres of forest and prairie, which he had 
received, on most advantageous terms, from his 
Indian father-in-law, were sold, tract after tract, 
and the money deposited in Quebec. Thither he 
intended to convey first his daughter, and then his 
son, on pretence of a visit, for the purposes of edu> 
cation, but in reatity with the intention of desert- 
ing his wife, to retimi no more. 



According to Indian custom, the mother's right 
to her offspring amounts to unquestioned law. If 
her husband chooses to leave the tribe, the chil- 
dren must remain with her. It was therefore 
necessary to proceed artfully. De Ranee' became 
more than usually affectionate ; and Zah-gah-see- 
ga-quay, grateful for such gleams of his old tender- 
ness, granted his earnest prayer, that Felicie might 
go to Quebec, for a few moons only. The Canadian 
fiir-traders made their annual visit at this juncture, 
and he resolved to accept their esoort for himself 
and daughter. His wife begged hard to accom- 
pany them ; humbly promising that she would not 
intrude among his white friends, but would remain 
with a few of her tribe, hidden (in neighbouring 
woods, where she could now and then get a glimpse 
of their beloved faces. Such an arrangement was 
by no means pleasing to the selfish European. 
The second time she ventured to suggest it, he 
answered briefly and sternly, and the beautiful 
diaded eyes filled with unnoticed tears. Felicie 
was the darling of her heart ; she so much resem- 
bled the handsome Frenchman, as she had first 
known him. When the parting hour came, she 
clung to her daughter witii a pasmonate embrace, 
and then starting up with convulsive energy, like 
some gentie animal when her young is in diuiger, 
she exclaimed, ^ Felicie is my child, and I will not 
let her go." De Ranc^ looked at her. as he had 
never looked before, and raised his arm to push 
her away. Frightened at the angry expression of 
his eye, she thought he intendcMl to strike her ; 
and with a deep groan she fell on the earth, and 
hid her face in the long grass. 

Felicie sobbed, and stretched out her arms im- 
ploringly towards her mother ; but quick as a flash, 
her father lifted her on the horse, swung himself 
lightiy into the same saddle, and went off at a 
swift gallop. When the poor distracted mother 
rose from the ground, they were already far off, a 
mere speck on the wide prairie. This rude parting 
would perhaps have killed her heart, had it not been 
for her handsome boy of seven summers. With a 
sad countenance, he gravely seated himself by her 
side. She spoke no word to him, but the tears 
rolled slowly down, as she gazed at him, and tried 
to trace a resemblance to his unkind father. 

The promised period of return arrived ; but 
moon after moon passed away, and nothing was 
heard from the absent ones. A feeling that she 
had been intentionally deceived gradually grew 
strong within the heart of the bidian motiher ; 
and tiie question often arose, *' Will he seek to 
take my boy away also ! " As time passed on, 
and suspicion changed into certainty, me became 
stem and bitter. She loved young Florimond 
intensely ; but even this love was tinged with 
fierceness, hitherto foreign to her nature. She 
scornfully abjured his French name, and called 
him Mi^-to-chee-ga, The Littie Bear. Her 
strongest wish seemed to be to make him as hard 
and proud as his grandfather had been, and to 
instil into his bosom the deadliest hatred of white 
men. The boy learned her lessons well. He was 
the most inveterate littie savage that ever let fly 
-an arrow. Already, he carried at his belt the 
scalp of a boy older and bigger than himself, the 
son of a chief with whom his tribe were at war. 
The Sioux were proud of his vigour and his bold- 
ness, and considered his reckless courage almAi&t «» 
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BufiBcient balance to the difladvantage of mixed 
blood. 

Such was the state of things, when Jerome de 
Ranc^ retomed to the shores of the Mississippi, 
after an absence of three years. He was maimy 
induced to make this visit by a wish to retain 
some hold upon his Indian boy, and preserve a 
good understanding with the tribe, as an advantage 
in future speculations. He had some dread of 
meeting the Clouded Sunbeam, and was not with- 
out fear that she might have exasperated her 
people against him. But he trusted much to her 
tenderness for him, and still more to his own 
adroitness. He was, however, surprised at the 
cold indifference with which she met him. He had 
expected deep resentment, but he was not prepared 
for such perfect apathy. He told a mouniful and 
highly-wrought story of Felicie's sudden death, 
by being thrown from her horse, in their passage 
through the forest ; and sought to excuse his long 
absence, by talking of his overwhelming grief, and 
his reluctance to bring sad tidings. The bereaved 
mother listened without emotion ; for she did not 
believe him. She thought, and thought truly, that 
Felicie was in her father's native land, across the 
wide ocean. All his kind glances and endearing 
epithets were received with the same stolid in- 
difference. Only when he talked with her Little 
Bear, did she rouse from this apparent lethargy. 
She watched over him like a she-wolf, when her 
young are in danger. She hoped that the hatred 
of white men, so carefully instiUed, would prove a 
sufficient shield against all attempte to seduce him 
from her. But in the course of a few weeks, she 
saw plainly enough that the fascinating and in- 
sidious Frenchman was gaining complete power 
over the boy, as he had over her own youthful 
spirit. She was maddened with jealousy at her own 
diminished influence ; and when Mah-to-chee-ga 
at last expressed a wish to go to Canada with his 
father, the blow was too severe for her deeply 
lacerated souL The one thought that he would 
be enticed away from her took complete possession 
of her mind, and night and day she brooded over 
plans of vengeance. More than once, she nearly 
nerved her hand to murder the father of her 
son. But his features recalled the image of the 
handsome young Frenchman, ^o had carried her 
arrows through the woods, and kissed the moc- 
cason he stooped to tie ; and she could not kill him. 
As the time approached for de Ranc^ to return 
to Canada with the traders, her intense anxiety 
increased almost to frenzy. One day, when he 
had gone to a neighbouring tribe to traffic for 
furs,i^e invited Mah-to-chee-ga to go up the river 
with her, to fish. She decked herself in her most 
richly embroidered skins, and selected the gaudiest 
wampum-belt for her Little Bear. When the boy 
asked why they were dressed so carefully, she 
replied, '^ Because we are going to meet your 
grandfather, who was a great brave, and a mighty 
hunter." He was puzzled by the answer, but 
when he questioned of her meaning, she remained 
silent. When they came to the waterdde, she 
paused and looked back on the forest, where she 
had spent her happy childhood, and enjoyed her 
brief dream of love. The beautiful pas^ followed 
by a long train of dark shadows, rushed through 
memory, and there seemed no rdief for her but 
death. 



She entered the boat with a calm conntwianeci^ 
and began to chant one of those oppresBiyefy 
mournful songs, which must have been sngBestod 
to her people by the monotonous minor cadiBnoes 
of the rustling forest As thev approached the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and heard more and more 
plainly the rush of waters, she gazed on her child 
with such a wild expression of vdiement love, 
that the boy was frightened. But his eye was 
spell-bound to hers, and he could not escape ito 
concentrated magnetic power. At lengthy his 
attention was roused by the violent motions of tha 
boat ; and he screamed, '^ Mother I mother I .the 
canoe is going over the rapids 1 " 

^' We go to the spirit-land togetfaer," she replied: 
** he cannot come there to separate us." 

With whirl and splash, the boat plunged down 
the cataract The white foam leaped over it, and 
it was seen no more. 

The sky soon after darkened, and the big ndn 
fell in torrents. 

The Indians believe that the spirits of tiie 
drowned ones, veiled in a windin^i&eet of mist^ 
still hover over the fatal spot When they see 
the vapour rising, they say, ^Let us not hunt 
to-day ; a storm will certainly come ; for Zah^ah- 
see-ga-quay and her son are going over the FaUs 
of St Anthony." 

Felicie was informed of the death of her motiher 
and brother, and wept for them bitterly, though 
she never knew the painful circumstances of thor 
exit. She married a wealthy Frenchman, and was 
long pointed out in society as ^ Za BeUe Indienme.*' 
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*< Three pure heavens opened, beaminff in three pure 
hearts, and nothing was in than but God, lov^ and Joj, 
and the little tear-drop of earth which hangs upon all 
our flowers."— RicRTaR. 

Few know how to estimate the precious gem of 
friendship at its real worth ; few guard it with the 
tender care which its rarity and excellence de- 
serves. Love, like the beautiful opal, is a clouded 
gem, which carries a spark of fiie in its bosom ; 
but true friendship, like a diamond, radiates 
steadily from its transparent heart 

This sentiment was never experienced in greater 
depth and purity than by B^vid and Jonathan 
Tnieman, brothers, of nearly the same age. Their 
friendship was not indeed of that exciting and 
refreshing, character which is the result of a perfect 
accord of very different endowments, ft was 
unison, not harmony. In person, habits, and man- 
ners, they were as much alike as two leaves of the 
same tree. They were both hereditary members 
of the Society of Friends, and remained so from 
choice. They were acquainted in the same circle, 
and engaged in similar pursuits. ''Their souls 
wore exactly the same frock-coat and moming-^reas 
of life ; I mean two bodies with the same cuffs and 
collars, of the same colour, button-holes, trimmings 
and cut" 

Jonathan was a little less sedate than his elder 
brother ; he indulged a little more in the quie^ 
elderly sort of humour of the ''Cheeryble Bro- 
thers." But it was merely the difference between 
the same lake perfectly cahn, or faintly rippled by 
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the slightest breeze. They weore so constantly seen 
together, that thev were called the Siamese Twins. 
Unfortunately, this similarity extended to a senti- 
ment which does not admit of partnership. They 
both loved the same maiden. 

IJyt>orah Winslow was ihe only daughter of one 
of those substantial Q,uaker8, whom a discriminating 
observer would know, at first sight, was '* well to do 
in the world ;" for tiie fine broadcloth coat and 
glossy hat spoke that fact with even less certainty 
than the perfectly comfortable expression of conn- 
tanance. His petted child was like a blossom 
pbmted in sunny places, and shielded from every 
rude wind. All her little lady-like whims were in- 
dulged. If the drab-coloured silk was not exactly 
the right shade, or the Braithwaite muslin was not 
sufficiently fine and transparent, orders must be 
sent to London, that her daintiness might be 
satisfied. Her countenance was a true index of 
life passed without strong emotions. The mouth 
was like a babe's, the blue eyes were mild and in- 
nocent, and the oval face was unvarying in the 
delicate tint of the sweet pea blossom. Her hair 
never straggled into ringlets, or played with the 
breeze ; its silky bands were always Uke molasses- 
candy, moulded to yellowish whiteness, and laid in 
glossy braids. 

There is much to be said in favour of this un- 
varying serenity; for it saves a vast amount of 
suffering. But all natures cannot thus glide through 
an unruffled existence. Deborah's quiet tempera- 
ment made no resistance to its uniform environ- 
ment ; but had I been trained in her exact sect, I 
should inevitably have boiled over and melted tibie 
moulds. 

She had always been acquainted with the 
Trueman brothers. They all attended the same 
school, and they sat in sight of each other at the 
same meeting ; though Quaker custom, ever careM 
to dam up human nature within safe limits, ordained 
that they should be seated on different sides of the 
house, and pass out by different doors. They 
visited the same neighbours, and walked home in 
company. She probably never knew, with posi- 
tive certainty, which of the brothers she preferred; 
she had always been in the habit of loving them 
both; but Jonathan happened to ask first, whether 
she loved him. 

It was during an evening walk that he first men- 
tioned the subject to David; and he could not see 
how his limbs trembled, and his face fiushed. 
The emotion, though strong and painful, was soon 
suppressed ; and in a voice but slightly constrained, 
he inquired, " Does Deborah love thee, brother 1 '* 

The young man replied that he thought so, 
and he intended to ask her, as soon as tibe way 
opened. 

David likewise thought that Deborah was at- 
tached to him ; and he had invited her to ride the 
next day, for tiie express purpose of ascertaining 
the point. Never had his peaceful soul been in 
such a tumult. Sometimes he thought it would be 
right and honourable to tell Deborah that they 
both loved her, and ask her to name her choice. 
'* But then if she should prefer me,** he said to 
himself, <<it will make dear Jonathan very un- 
happy; and if she should choose himy it will be a 
damper on their happiness, to know that I am 
disappointed. If she accepts him, I will keep my 
secret to myself. It is a heavy cross to take up ; 



but William Penn says, ^ No orofls, no crown.' In 
this case, I would be willing to rive up the crown, 
if I could get rid of the cross. But then if I lay it 
down, poor Jonathan must bear it. I have always 
found that it brought great peace of mind to con- 
quer selfishness, and I will strive to do so now. 
As my brother's wife, she will still be a near and 
dear Mend ; and th^ children will seem almost 
like my own." 

A current of counter thoughts rushed through 
his' mind. He rose quickly and walked the room, 
with a feverish agitation he had never before ex- 
perienced. But tmrough all the conflict, the idea of 
saving his brother from suffering remained para- 
mount to his own pain. 

The promised ride could not be avoided, but it 
proved a temptation almost too strong for the good 
unselfish man. Deborah's sweet face looked so 
pretty under the shadow of her plain bonnet ; her 
soft hand remained in his so confidingly, ndien she 
was about to enter the chaise, and turned to spei^ 
to her mother ; she smiled on him so affectionately, 
and called him Friend David, in such winnins 
tones, that it required all his strength to avoid 
uttering the question, which for ever trembled on 
his lips : ^^ Dost thou love me, Deborah I " But 
always there rose between them the image of that 
dear brother, who slept in his arms in childhood, 
and shared the same apartment now. ** Let him 
have the first chance," he said to himself. ^ If he is 
accepted, I will be resigned, and will be to them 
both a tae friend through life." A very slight 
pressure of the hand alone betrayed his agitation, 
when he opened the door of her house, and said, 
« FareweU, Deborah." 

In a few days, Jonathan informed him that he 
was betrothed ; and the magnanimous brother 
wished him joy with a sincere heart, concealing 
that it was a sad one. His first impulse was to 
go away, that he might not be daily reminded of 
what he had lost ; but the fear of marring their 
happiness enabled him to choose the wiser 'part of 
malong at once the effort that must be made. No 
one suspected the sacrifice he laid on the altar of 
friendship. When the young couple were mar- 
ried, he taxed his ingenuity to furnish whatever 
he thought would please the bride, by its peculiar 
neatness and elegance. At fii^t he found it 
very hard to leave them by their cozy pleasant 
fireside, and go to his own solitary apartment, 
where he never before had dwelt alone ; and when 
the bride and bridegroom looked at each other 
tenderly, the glance went through his heart like 
an arrow of fire. But when Deborah, with gentie 
playfulness, apologised for having taken his brother 
away from him, he replied, with a quiet smile, 
" Nay, my friend, I have not lost a brotiier, I have 
only gained a sister." His self-denial seemed so 
^easy, that the worldly might have thought it cost 
him little effort, and deserved no praise ; but the 
angels loved him for it. 

By degrees he resumed his wonted serenity, and 
became the almost constant inmate of their house. 
A stranger might almost have doubted which was 
the husband ; so completely were the three united 
in all their affections, habits, and pursuits. A 
little son and daughter came to strengthen the 
bond ; and the affectionate uncle found his heart 
almost as much cheered by them, as if they had 
been his own. Many an agreeable young Friend 
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would h»ve willingly BQperintencled a hoiudiold 
for David ; but there was a natiind refinement in 
his character, which rendered it impofldUe to 
make a marriage of convenience. He felt, more 
deeply than was apparent, tliat there was something 
wantinff in his earthly lot ; but he could not marnr, 
unleashe found a woman whom he loved as dearly 
as he had loved Deborah ; and such a one never 
again came to him. 

Their years flowed on with quiet regularity, dis- 
turbed with few of the iUs humanity is heir to. 
In all the small daily afilturs of life, each preferred 
the other's good, and tiius secured the happiness of 
the whole. Abroad, their benevolence fell with 
the noiseless liberality of dew. The brothers both 
prospered in business, and Jonathan inherited a 
tai^ portion of his father-in-law's handsome 
property. Never were a fiEunily so pillowed and 
cushioned on the carriage-road to heaven. But 
they were so simply and naturally virtuous, that 
the smooth path was less dangerous to them than 
to others. 

Reverses came at last in Jonathan's afilurs. 
The failure of others, lees careful than himself, 
involved him in their disasters. But David was 
rich, and the idea of a separate purse was unknown 
between them ; therefore the gentle Deborah knew 
no change in her household comforts and elegancies, 
and felt no necessity of diminishiTig their large 
liberality to the poor. 

At sixty-three years old, the younger brother 
departed this life, in the arms of his constant friend. 
The widow, who had herself counted sixty winters, 
had been for some time gradually declining in 
health. When the estate was settled, the property 



was found insufficient to pay debts. Bat tbe kind 
friend, with the same deUcate disinterestedness 
which had always diaracterised him, careftilly con- 
cealed this hcL He settled a handscmie fortune 
upon the widow, which she always siqMposed to be a 
portion of her husband's estate. Bemg executor, 
he managed aflhirs as he liked. He borrowed hi(i 
own capital ; and every quarter, he gravely, paid 
her interest on his own money. In the renne- 
ment of his generosity, be was not satisfied to sup- 
port her in the abundance to which she had be^ 
accustomed ; he wished to have her totally un^ 
conscious of obligation, and perfectly free to dispose 
of the funds as £e pleased. 

His goodness was not limited to his own house- 
hold. If a poor seamstress was declining in health, 
for want of exercise and variety of scene, David 
Trueman was sure to invite her to Niagara,, or tiie 
Springs, as a particular favour to him, because he 
needed company. If there was a lone widow, 
peculiarly friendless, his carriage was always 
at her service. If there was a maiden lady un- 
commonly homely, his arm was always ready as an 
escort to public places. Witiiout talking at all 
upon the subject he practically devoted himself to 
the miseion of attenmng upon the poor, the unat- 
tractive, and the neglected. 

Thus the good old bachelor prevents his sym- 
pathies from congealing, and his heart mnn 
rusting out The sunli^t was taken away from 
his landscape of life ; but little birds sleep in their 
nests, and sweet flowers breathe their mgrance 
lovingly through the bright moonlight of his tran- 
quil existence. 



TUE END. 
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To weep afresh a long since oanceU'd woe, 

And moan the expense of many a ranieh'd sight. 

Shakspjbarb's Sonnets* 
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NOTICE TO THE READER. 



Thb incidents recorded In the Preliminary Confeesions lie within a period of which the earlier extreme is 
now rather more^ and tibs latter eKtrene less, than nineteen years ago : consequently, in a popular way of 
computing dates, many of the incidents might be indifftoently referred to a distance of eSf^steea or of nineteen 
years ; and, as the notes and memoranda for this narratiye were drawn up originally about last Christmas, it 
seemed most natural in all cases to prefer the former date. In the hurry of composing the narratiye, though 
some months had then elapsed, this date was everywhere retained : and, in many cases, perhaps, it leads to 
no error, or to none of importance. But in one instance, viz., where the author qieaks of his own birth-day, 
this adoption of one uniform date has led to a positive inaccuracy of an entire year : for, during the very time 
of composition, the nineteenth year from the earlier tain of the whole period revolved to its dose. It Ib^ 
therefore, judged proper to mention, that the period of that naRative lies belw«en the early part of July 180S, 
and the beginning or middle of Mareh 180& 

Oct. 1, 1881. 
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CONFESSIONS 
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AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 



TO THE READER. 

I HERE present you, courteous reader, with 
the record of a remarkable period in my life : 
according to my application of it, I trust that 
it will prove, not merely an interesting record, 
but, in a considerable degree, useful and 
instructive. In that hope it is, that I have 
drawn it up : and that must be my apology for 
breaking through that delicate and honourable 
reserve, which, for the most part, restrains us 
from the public exposure of our own errors and 
infirmities. Nothing, indeed, is more revolt- 
ing to English feelings, than the spectacle of a 
- human being obtruding on our notice his moral 
ulcers or scars, and tearing away that * decent 
drapery,' which time, or indulgence to human 
frailty, may have drawn over them: accord- 
ingly, the greater part of our confessions (that 
is, spontaneous and extra-judicial confessions) 
proceed from demireps, adventurers, or swin- 
dlers : and for any such acts of gratuitous self- 
humijiation from those who can be supposed 
in sympathy with the decent and self-respect- 
ing part of society, we must look to French 
literature, or to that part of the German, which 
is tainted with the spurious and defective sen- 
sibility of the French. All this I feel so for- 
cibly, and so nervously am I alive to reproach 
of this tendency, that I have for many months 
hesitated about the propriety of allowing this, 
or any part of my narrative, to come before 
the public eye, until after my death (when, for 
many reasons, the whole will be published) : 



and it is not without an anxious review of the 

reasons for and against this step, that I have, 

at last, concluded on taking it. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a natural instinct, 

from public notice : they court privacy and 

solitude : and, even in their choice of a grave, 

will sometimes sequester themselves from the 

general population of the churchyard, as if 

declining to claim fellowship with the great 

family of man, and wishing (in the affecting 

language of Mr. Wordsworth) 

humbly to express 

A penitential loneliness. 

It is well, upon the whole, and for the inter- 
est of us all, that it should be so : nor would I 
willingly, in my own person, manifest a disre- 
gard of such salutary feelings ; nor in act or 
word do any thing to weaken them. But, on 
the one hand, as my self-accusation does not 
amount to a confession of guilt, so, on the 
other, it is possible that, if it did, the benefit 
resulting to others, from the record of an ex- 
perience purchased at so heavy a price, might 
compensate, by a vast overbalance, for any 
violence done to the feelings I have noticed, 
and justify a breach of the general rule. In- 
firmity and misery do not, of necessity, imply 
guilt. They approach, or recede from, the 
shades of that dark alliance, in proportion to 
the probable motives and prospects of the 
offender, and the palliations, known or secret, 
of the offence : in proportion as the tempta- 
tions to it were potent from the first, and the 
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resistance to it, in act or in effort, was earnest 
to the last. For my own part, without breach 
of truth or modesty, I may affirm, that my life 
has been, on the whole, the life of a philoso- 
pher : from my birth I was made an intellec- 
tual creature : and intellectual in the highest 
sense my pursuits and pleasures have been, 
even from my school-boy days. If opium- 
eating be a sensual pleasure, and if I am bound 
to confess that I have indulged in it to an 
excess, not yet recorded * of any other man, it 
is no less true, that I have struggled against 
this fascinating enthralment with a religious 
zeal, and have, at length, accomplished what I 
never yet heard attributed to any other man — 
have untwisted, almost to its final links, the 
accursed chain which fettered me. Such a self- 
conquest may reasonably be set off in coun- 
terbalance to any kind or degree of self- 
indulgence. Not to insist, that, in my case, 
the self-conquest was unquestionable, the self- 
indulgence open to doubts of casuistry, accord- 
ing as that name shall be extended to acts 
aiming at the bare relief of pain, or shall be 
restricted to such as aim at the excitement of 
positive pleasure. 

Guilt, therefore, I do not acknowledge : and, 
if I did, it is possible that I might still resolve 
on the present act of confession, in considera- 
tion of the service which I may thereby render 
to the whole class of opium-eaters. But who 
are they I Reader, I am sorry to say, a very 
numerous class indeed. Of this I became 
convinced some years ago, by computing, at 
that time, the number of those in one small 
class of English society (the class of men dis- 
tinguished for talents, or of eminent station), 
who were known to me, directly or indirectly, 
as opium-eaters : such, for instance, as the 
eloquent and benevolent , the late dean 
of ; Lord ; Mr. y the philoso- 
pher ; a late under-secretary of state (who 
described to me the sensation which first drove 
him to the use of opium, in the very same 

words as the dean of y viz. ** that he felt 

as though rats were gnawing and abrading 

the coats of his stomach **) ; Mr. j and 

many others, hardly less known, whom it 
would be tedious to mention. Now, if one 

* * Not yet recorded,* I say : for there is one celebrated 
man of the present day, who, if all be true which is 
reported of him, has greatly exceeded me in quantity. 



class, comparatively so limited, could furnish 
so many scores of cases (and that within the 
knowledge of one single inquirer), it was a 
natural inference, that the entire population of 
England would furnish a proportionable num- 
ber. The soundness of this inference, however, 
I doubted, until some facts became known to 
me, which satisfied me that it was not incor- 
rect. I will mention two : 1. Three respectable 
London druggists, in widely remote quarters 
of London, from whom I happened lately to 
be purchasing small quantities of opium,a8Sured 
me, that the number of amateur opium-eaters 
(as I may term them) was, at this time, im- 
mense ; and that the difficulty of distinguishing 
these persons, to whom habit had rendered 
opium necessary, from such as were purchasing 
it with a view to suicide, occasioned them daily 
trouble and disputes. This evidence respected 
London only. But, 2. (which will possibly 
surprise the reader more,) some years ago, on 
passing through Manchester, I was informed 
by several cotton-manufacturers, that their 
work-people were rapidly getting into the 
practice of opium-eating ; so much so, that on 
a Saturday afternoon the counters of the drug- 
gists were strewed with pills of one, two, or 
three grains, in preparation for the known 
demand of the evening. The immediate occa- 
sion of this practice was the lowness of wages^ 
which, at that time, would not allow them to 
indulge in ale or ftpirits : and, wages rising, it 
may be thought that this practice would cease : 
but, as I do not readily believe that any man, 
having once tasted the divine luxuries of 
opium, will afterwards descend to the gross 
and mortal enjoyments of alcohol, I take it 
for granted. 

That those eat now, who never ate before ; 
And those who always ate, now eat the more. 

Indeed, the fascinating powers of opium are 
admitted, even by medical writers, who are its 
greatest enemies : thus, for instance, Awsiter, 
apothecary to Greenwich-hospital, in his ^ Essay 
on the Effects of Opium," (published in the 
year 1763,) when attempting to explain, why 
Mead had not been sufficiently explicit on the 
properties, counteragents, &c., of this drug, 
expresses himself in the following mysterious 
terms {t^vaarra trwerouri) : ^'perhaps he thought 
the subject of too delicate a nature to be made 



common ; and as many people might then 
indiscriminately use it, it would take from that 
necessary fear and caution, which should pre- 
vent their experiencing the extensive power 
of this drug : for there are many properties in it, if 
univeraaUy known, that would habituctte the use, and 
make it more in request with us than the Turks them- 



selves : the result of which knowledge," he adds, 
"must prove a general misfortune." In the 
necessity of this conclusion I do not altogether 
concur : but upon that point I shall have 
occasion to speak at the close of my confes- 
sions, where I shall present the reader with 
the moral of my narrative. 



PRELIMINARY CONFESSIONS, 



^kA^«^l^^^^^^^^^^^»^^rf^^^^^^^^ 



These preliminary confessions, or introduc- 
tory narrative of the youthful adventures 
which laid the foundation of the writer's habit 
of opium-eating in after-life, it has been judged 
proper to premise, for three several reasons : 

1. As forestalling that question, and giving 
it a satisfactory answer, which else would 
painfully obtrude itself in the course of the 
Opium-Confessions — ^ How came any reason- 
able being to subject himself to such a yoke 
of misery, voluntarily to incur a captivity so 
servile, and knowingly to fetter himself with 
such a sevenfold chain V* — a question, which, 
if not somewhere plausibly resolved, could 
hardly fail, by the indignation which it would 
be apt to raise as against an act of wanton 
folly, to interfere with that degree of sympathy 
which is necessary in any case to an author's 
purposes. 

2. As furnishing a key to some parts of that 
tremendous scenery which afterwards peopled 
the dreams of the opium-eater. 

3. As creating some previous interest of a 
personal sort in the confessing subject, apart 
from the matter of the confessions, which can- 
not fail to render the confessions themselves 
more interesting. If a man " whose talk is of 
oxen," should become an opium-eater, the 
probability is, that (if he is not too dull to 
dream at all) — he will dream about oxen : 
whereas, in the case before him, the reader 
will find that the opium-eater boasteth him- 
self to be a philosopher ; and accordingly, that 
the phantasmagoria of his dreams (waking or 
sleeping, day-dreams or night-dreams) is suit- 
able to one who in that character, 

Humani nihil k se aliennm pntat. 



For amongst the conditions which he deems 
indispensable to the sustaining of any claim 
to the title of philosopher, is not merely the 
possession of a superb intellect in its analytic 
functions (in which part of the pretension, 
however, England can for some generations 
show but few claimants ; at least, he is not 
aware of any known candidate for this honour, 
who can be styled emphatically a subtle thinker, 
with the exception of Samuel Tuylor Coleridge, 
and in a narrower department of thought, with 
the recent illustrious exception* of David 
Bicardo) — ^but also such a constitution of the 
fnoroZ faculties, as shall give him an inner eye 
and power of intuition for the vision and the 
mysteries of our human nature : that constitu- 
tion of faculties, in short, which (amongst all 
the generations of men that from the begin- 
ning of time have deployed into life, as it were, 
upon this planet,) our English poets have pos- 
sessed in the highest- degree, — and Scottish f 
professors in the lowest. 

* A third exception might perhaps have heen added : 
and my reason for not adding that exception is chiefly 
because it was only in his Juyenile efforts that the writer 
whom I allude to expressly addressed himself to philoso- 
phical themes ; his riper powers having been all dedicated 
(on yery excusable and very intelligible ground, under the 
present direction of the popular mind in England,) to 
criticism and the fine arts. This reason apart, however, 
I doubt whether he is not rather to be considered an acute 
thinker than a subtle one. It is, besides, a great draw- 
back on his mastery over philosophical subjects, that he 
has obviously not had the advantage of a regular soholas- 
tio education : he has not read Plato in his youth (which 
most likely was only his misfortune) ; but neither has he 
read Kant in his manhood (which is his fault). 

1 1 disclaim any allusion to existing professors, of whom 

indeed I know only one. 

B 2 



I have oftea been asked, how I first came 
to be a regular opium-eater ; and have suffered 
very unj ustly, in the opinion of my acquaintance, 
from being reputed to have brought upon my- 
self all the sufferings which I shall have to 
record, by a long course of indulgence in this 
practice purely for the sake of creating an 
artificial state of pleasurable excitement. This, 
however, is a misrepresentation of my case. 
True it is, that for nearly ten years I did 
occasionally take opium, for the sake of the 
exquisite pleasure it gave me : but so long as 
I took it with this view, I was effectually pro- 
tected from all material bad consequences, by 
the necessity of interposing long intervals 
between the several acts of indulgence, in 
order to renew the pleasurable sensations. 
It was not for the purpose of creating plea- 
sure, but of mitigating pain in the severest 
degree, that I first began to use opium as 
an article of daily diet. In the twenty-eighth 
year of my age, a most painful affection of 
the stomach, which I had first experienced 
about ten years before, attacked me in great 
strength. This affection had originally been 
caused by extremities of hunger, suffered in 
my boyish days. During the season of hope 
and redundant happiness which succeeded 
(that is, from eighteen to twenty-four) it had 
slumbered : for the three following years it 
had revived at intervals : and now, under 
unfavourable circumstances, from depression 
of spirits, it attacked me with a violence that 
yielded to no remedies but opium. As the 
youthful sufferings, which first produced this 
derangement of the stomach, were interest- 
ing in themselves, and in the circumstances 
that attended them, I shall hero briefly 
retrace them. 

My father died when I was about seven 
years old, and left me to the care of four 
guardians. I was sent to various schools, 
great and small ; and was very early distin- 
guished for my classical attainments, espe- 
cially for my knowledge of Greek. At thirteen 
I wrote Greek with ease ; and at fifteen my 
command of that language was so great, that 
I not only composed Greek verses in lyric 
metres, but could converse in Greek fluently, 
and without embarrassment — an accomplish- 
ment which I have not since met with in any 
scholar of my times, and which, in my case. 



was owing to the practice of daily reading 
off the newspapers into the best Greek I 
could furnish extempore : for the necessity of 
ransacking my memory and invention, for all 
sorts and combinations of periphrastic ex- 
pressions, as equivalents for modem ideas, 
images, relations of things, &c., gave me a 
compass of diction which would never have 
been called out by a dull translation of moral 
essays, &c. ''That boy,*' said one of my 
masters, pointing the attention of a stranger 
to me, ** that boy could harangue an Athenian 
mob, better than you or I could address an 
English one." He who honoured me with 
this eulogy, was a scholar, ''and a ripe and 
good one :" and, of all my tutors, was the 
only one whom I loved or reverenced. Un- 
fortunately for me (and, as I afterwards 
learned, to this worthy man's great indigna- 
tion), I was transferred to the care, first of 
a blockhead, who was in a perpetual panic, 
lest I should expose his ignorance ; and 
finally, to that of a respectable scholar, at 
the head of a great school on an ancient 
foundation. This man had been appointed 

to his situation by College, Oxford ; 

and was a sound, well-built scholar, but (like 
most men, whom I have known from that 
college) coarse, clumsy, and inelegant. A 
miserable contrast he presented, in my eyen, 
to the Etonian biilliancy of my favourite 
master : and, besides, he could not disgiiise 
from my hourly notice, the poverty and 
meagreness of his understanding. It is a bad 
thing for a boy to be, and to know himself 
far beyond his tutors, whether in knowledge 
or in power of mind. This was the case, so 
far as regarded knowledge ai least, not inth 
myself only : for the two boys, who jointly 
with myself composed the first form, were 
better Grecians than the head-master, though 
not more elegant scholars, nor kt all more 
accustomed to sacrifice to the graces. 'When 
I first entered, I remember that we read 
Sophocles : and it was a constant matter of 
triumph to us, the learned triumvirate of the ' 
first form, to see our ' Archididascalns' (as he 
loved to be called) conning our lesson before 
he went up, and laying a regular train, with 
lexicon and grammar, for blowing np and 
blasting (as it were) any difficulties he fonnd 
in the choruses ; whilst toe never condescended 
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to open our books until the moment of going 
np, and were generally employed in writing 
epigrams npon his wig, or some such import- 
ant matter. My two class-fellows were poor, 
and dependent for their future prospects at 
the university, on the recommendation of 
the head master : but I, who had a small 
patrimonial property, the income of which 
was isrufficient to support me at college, wished 
to be sent thither immediately. I made 
earnest representations on the subject to my 
guardians, but all to no purpose. One, who 
was more reasonable, and had more know- 
ledge of the world than the rest, lived at a 
distance : two of the other three resigned all 
their authority into the hands of the fourth ; 
and this fourth with whom I had to negotiate, 
was a worthy man, in his way, but haughty, 
obstinate, and intolerant of all opposition to 
his ivill. After a certain number of letters 
and personal interviews, I found that I had 
nothing to hope for, not even a compromise 
of the matter, from my guardian : uncondi- 
tional submission was what he demanded : 
and I prepared myself, therefore, for other 
measures. Summer was now coming on 
with hasty steps, and my seventeenth birth- 
day was fast approaching ; after which day 
I had sworn within myself, that I would no 
longer be numbered amongst school-boys. 
Money being what I chiefly wanted, I wrote 
to a woman of high rank, who, though young 
herself, had known me from a child, and had 
latterly treated me with great distinction 
requesting that she would 'lend* me five 
guineas. For upwards of a week no answer 
came ; and I was beginning to despond, when, 
at length, a servant put into my hands a 
double letter, with a coronet on the seal. 
The letter was kind and obliging : the fair 
writer was on the sea-coast, and in that way 
the delay had arisen : she enclosed double of 
what I had asked, and good-naturedly hinted, 
that if I should never repay her, it would not 
absolutely ruin her. Now then, I was pre- 
pared for my scheme : ten guineas, added 
to about two which I had remaining from 
my pocket money, seemed to me sufficient 
for an indefinite length of time : and at that 
happy age, if no definite boundary can be 
assigned to one's power, the spirit of hope 
and pleasure makes it virtually infinite. 



"^ It is a just remark of Dr. Johnson's (and 
what cannot often be said of his remarks, it is 
a very feeling one), that we never do anything 
consciously for the last time (of things, that 
is, which we have long been in the habit of 
doing) without sadness of heart. This truth 

I felt deeply, when I came to leave , a 

place which I did not love, and where I had 
not been happy. On the evening before I left 
— — for ever, I grieved when the ancient and 
lofty school-room resounded with the evening 
service, performed for the last time in my 
hearing; and at night, when the muster-roll 
of names was called over, and mine (as usual) 
was called first, I stepped forward, and passing 
the head master, who was standing by, I bowed 
to him, and looked earnestly in his face, think- 
ing to myself, '^ He is old and infirm, and in 
this world I shall not see him again." I was 
right : I never did see him again, nor ever 
shall. He looked at me complacently, smiled 
good-naturedly, returned my salutation (or 
rather, my valediction), and we parted (though 
he knew it not) for ever. I could not reverence 
him intellectually : but he had been uniformly 
kind to me, and had allowed me many indul- 
gences : and I grieved at the thought of the 
mortification I should inflict upon him. 

The morning came, which was to launch me 
into the world, and from which my whole suc- 
ceeding life has, in many important points, 
taken its colouring. I lodged in the head 
master's house, and had been allowed, from 
my first entrance, the indulgence of a private 
room, which I used both as a sleeping-room 
and as a study. At half after three I rose, 
and gazed with deep emotion at the ancient 

towers of , ** drest in earliest light," and 

beginning to crimson with the radiant lustre 
of a cloudless July morning. I was firm 
and immovable in my purpose : but yet agi- 
tated by anticipation of uncertain danger and 
troubles ; and, if I could have foreseen the 
hurricane, and perfect hail-storm of affliction 
which soon fell upon me, well might I have 
been agitated. To this agitation the deep 
peace of the morning presented an afiecting 
contrast, and in some degree a medicine. 
The silence was more profound than that of 
midnight : and to me the silence of a summer 
morning is more touchingthan all other silence, 
because, the light being broad and strong, as 
=>\ 
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that of noon-day at other seasons of the year, 
it seems to differ from perfect day, chiefly 
because man is not yet abroad ; and thus, the 
peace of nature, and of the innocent creatures 
of God, seems to be secure and deep, only so 
long as the presence of man, and his restless 
and unquiet spirit, are not there to trouble its 
sanctity. I dressed myself, took my hat and 
gloves, and lingered a little in the room. For 
the last year and a half this room had been my 
** pensive citadel :" here I had read and studied 
through all the hours of night : and, though 
true it was, that for the latter part of this 
time, I, who was framed for love and gentle 
affections, had lost my gaiety and happi- 
ness, during the strife and fever of contention 
with my guardian ; yet, on the other hand, 
as a boy, so passionately fond of books, and 
dedicated to intellectual pursuits, I could not 
fail to have enjoyed many happy hours in the 
midst of general dejection. I wept as I looked 
round on the chair, hearth, writing-table, and 
other familiar objects, knowing too certainly 
that I looked upon them for the last time. 
Whilst I write this, it is eighteen years ago : 
and yet, at this moment, I see distinctly as if 
it were yesterday, the lineaments and expres- 
sion of the object on which I fixed my parting 

gaze : it was a picture of the lovely , 

which hung over the mantel-piece ; the eyes 
and mouth of which were so beautiful, and the 
whole countenance so radiant with benignity 
and divine tranquillity, that I had a thousand 
times laid down my pen, or my book, to gather 
consolation from it, as a devotee from his 
patron saint. Whilst I was yet gazing upon 

it, the deep tones of clock proclaimed 

that it was four o'clock. I went up to the 
picture, kissed it, and then gently walked out, 

and closed the door for ever ! 

* * « « * 

So blended and intertwisted in this life are 
occasions of laughter and of tears, that I can- 
not yet recall, without smiling, an incident 
which occurred at that time, and which had 
nearly put a stop to the immediate execution 
of my plan. I had a trunk of immense weight ; 
for, besides my clothes, it contained nearly all 
my library. The difficulty was to get this 
removed to a carrier's : my room was at an 
aerial elevation in the house, and (what was 
worse) the staircase, which communicated with 



this angle of the building, was acoeMible only 
by a gallery, which passed the head master's 
chamber-door. I was a favourite with all the 
servants ; and, knowing that any of them would 
screen me, and act confidentially, I conmmni- 
cated my embarrassment to a groom of the 
head master's. The groom swore he would 
do any thing I wished ; and, when the time 
arrived, went up stairs to bring the trunk 
down. This I feared was beyond the strength 
of any one man : however, the groom was a 
man — 

Of Atlantean Bhoulden, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; 

and had a back as spacious as Salisbury-plain. 
Accordingly he persisted in bringing down the 
tnmk alone, whilst I stood waiting at the foot 
of the last flight, in anxiety for the event. For 
some time I heard him descending with slow 
and firm steps ; but, unfortunately, from his 
trepidation, as he drew near the dangerous 
quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, his 
foot slipped ; and the mighty^burden falling 
from his shoulders, gained such increase of 
impetus at each step of the descent, that, on 
reaching the bottom, it tumbled, or rathar 
leaped, right across, with the noise of twenty 
devils, against the very bed-room door of the 
Archididascalus. My first thought was, that 
all was lost; and that my only chance for 
executing a retreat was to sacrifice my bag- 
gage. However, on reflection, I determined 
to abide the issue. The groom was in the 
utmost alarm, both on his own account and on 
mine : but, in spite of this, so irresistibly had 
the sense of the ludicrous, in this unhappy 
contretemps, taken possession of his fancy, that 
he sang out a long, loud, and canorous peal of 
laughter, that might have wakened the Seven 
Sleepers. At the sound of this resonant mer- 
riment, within the very ears of insulted autho- 
rity, I couldjnot myself forbear joining in it : 
subdued to this, not so much by the unhappy 
etourderie of the trunk, as by the effect it had 
upon the groom. We both expected, as a matter 
of course, that Dr. — would sally out of his 
room : for, in general, if but a mouse stirred, 
he sprang out like a mastiff from his kenneL 
Strange to say, however, on this occasion, when 
the noise of laughter had ceased, no sound, or 
rustling even, was to be heard in the bed-room. 
Dr. — • had a painful complaint, which, some- 
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times keeping him awake, made his sleep, 
perhaps, when it did come, the deeper. Grather- 
ing courage from the silence, the groom hoisted 
his burden again, and accomplished the re- 
mainder of his descent without accident. I 
waited until I saw the trunk placed on a 
wheel-barrow, and on its road to the carrier's : 
then, **with Providence my guide," I set off 
on foot^ — carrying a small parcel, with some 
articles of dress, under my arm; a favourite 
English poet in one pocket, and a small 12mo 
volume, containing about nine plays of Euri- 
pides, in the other. 

It had been my intention originally to pro- 
ceed to Westmoreland, both from the love I 
bore to that county, and on other personal 
accounts. Accident, however, gave a different 
direction to my wanderings, and I bent my 
steps towards North Wales. 

After wandering about for some time in 
Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and Caernar- 
vonshire, I took lodgings in a small neat house 

in B . Here I might have staid with great 

comfort for many weeks ; for provisions were 

cheap at B ^ from the scarcity of other 

markets for the surplus produce of a wide 
agricultural district. An accident, however, 
in whichy perhaps, no offence was designed, 
drove me out to wander again. I know not 
whether my reader may have remarked, but / 
have often remarked, that the proudest class 
of people in England (or at any rate, the class 
whose pride is most apparent) are the families 
of bishops. Noblemen, and their children, 
carry about with them, in their very titles, a 
sufficient notification of their rank. Nay, their 
very names (and this applies also to the chil- 
dren of many untitled houses) are often, to the 
English ear, adequate exponents of high birth, 
or descent. Sackville, Manners, Fitzroy, Pau- 
let. Cavendish, and scores of others, tell their 
own tale. Such persons, therefore, find every 
where a due sense of their claims already 
established, except among those who are igno- 
rant of the world by virtue of their own 
obscurity : ^ Not to know them, argues one's 
self unknown." Their manners take a suit- 
able tone and colouring; and, for once that 
they find it necessary to impress a sense of 
their consequence upon others, they meet with 
a thousand occasions for moderating and tem- 
pering this sense by acts of courteous conde- 



scension. With the families of bishops it is 
otherwise : with them it is all up-hill work, to 
make known their pretensions : for the pro- 
portion of the episcopal bench, taken from 
noble families, is not at any time very large ; 
and the succession to these dignities is so 
rapid, that the public ear seldom has time to 
become familiar with them, unless where they 
are connected with some literary reputation. 
Hence it is, that the children of bishops carry 
about with them an austere and repulsive air, 
indicative of claims not generally acknow- 
ledged, a sort of noli me tcmgere manner, ner- 
vously apprehensive of too familiar approach, 
and shrinking with the sensitiveness of a 
gouty man, from all contract with the ol voKKoi, 
Doubtless, a powerful understanding, or un- 
usual goodness of nature, will preserve a man 
from such weakness : but, in general, the 
truth of my representation will be acknow- 
ledged : pride, if not of deeper root in such 
families, appears, at least, more upon the sur- 
face of their manners. This spirit of manners 
naturally communicates itself to their domes- 
tics, and other dependents. Now, my landlady 
had been a lady's maid, or a nurse, in the 

family of the bishop of ■ ; and had but 

lately married away and "settled" (as such 
people express it) for life. In a little town 

like B , merely to have lived in the 

bishop's family, conferred some distinction : 
and my good landlady had rather more than 
her share of the pride I have noticed on that 
score. What "my lord" said, and what "my 
lord" did, how useful he was in parliament, 
and how indispensable at Oxford, formed the 
daily burden of her talk. All this I bore very 
well : for I was too good-natured to laugh in 
anybody's face, and I could make an ample 
allowance for the garrulity of an old servant. 
Of necessity, however, I must have appeared 
in'^her eyes very inadequately impressed with 
the bishop's importance : and, perhaps, to 
punish me for my indifference, or possibly by 
accident,she one day repeated to me a conversa- 
tion in which I was indirectly a party concerned. 
She had been to the palace to pay her respects 
to the family ; and dinner being over, was 
summoned into the dining-room. In giving an 
account of her household economy, she hap- 
pened to mention that she had let her apart- 
ments. Thereupon the good bishop (it seemed) 
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had taken occasion to caution her as to her 
selection of inmates : ** for," said he, *' yon 
must recollect, Betty, that this place is in the 
high road to the Head ; so that multitudes of 
Irish swindlers, running away from their debts 
into England — and of English swindlers run- 
ning away from their debts to the Isle of Man, 
are likely to take this place in their route/' 
This advice was certainly not without reason- 
able grounds : but rather fitted to be stored up 
for Mrs. Betty's private meditations, than 
specially reported to me. What followed, how- 
ever, was somewhat worse : ** Oh, my lord," 
answered my landlady (according to her own 
representation of the matter), " I really don't 
think this young gentleman is a swindler; 
because :" " You don't think me a swin- 
dler ! " said I, interrupting her, in a tumult 
of indignation : '^ for the future I shall spare 
you the trouble of thinking about it." And 
without delay I prepared for my departure. 
Some concessions the good woman seemed dis- 
posed to make : but a harsh and contemptuous 
expression, which I fear that I applied to the 
learned dignitary himself, roused her indigna- 
tion in turn : and reconciliation then became 
impossible. I was, indeed, greatly irritated at 
the bishop's having suggested any grounds of 
suspicion, however remotely, against a person 
whom he had never seen : and I thought of 
letting him know my mind in Greek : which, 
at the same time that it would furnish some 
presumption that I was no swindler, would also 
(I hoped) compel the bishop to reply in the 
same language ; in which case, I doubted not 
to make it appear, that, if I was not so rich as 
his lordship, I was a better Grecian. Calmer 
thoughts, however, drove this boyish design 
out of my mind : for I considered that the 
bifthop was in the right to counsel an old ser- 
vant ; that he could not have designed that 
his advice should be reported to me ; and that 
the same coarseness of mind which had led 
Mrs. Betty to repeat the advice at all, might 
have coloured it in a way more agreeable to 
her own style of thinking, than to the actual 
expressions of the worthy bishop. 

I left the lodgings the same hour ; and this 
tnmed out a very unfortunate occurrence for 
me : because, living henceforward at inns, I 
was drained of my money very rapidly. In a 
fortnight I was reduced to short allowance ; 



that is, I could allow myself only one meal a 
day. From the keen appetite produced by 
constant exercise, and mountain air, acting on 
a youthful stomach, I soon began to suffer 
greatly on this slender regimen ; for the single 
meal, which I could venture to order, was 
coffee or tea. Even this, however, was at 
length withdrawn : and afterwards, so long as 
I remained in Wales, I subsisted either on 
blackberries, hips, haws, &c., or on the casual 
hospitalities which I now and then received, 
in return for such little services as I had an 
opportunity of rendering. Sometimes I wrote 
letters of business for cottagers, who happened 
to have relatives in Liverpool, or in London : 
more often I wrote love-letters to their sweet- 
hearts for young women who had lived as 
servants in Shrewsbury, or other towns on 
the English border. On all such occasions 
I gave great satisfaction to my humble friends, 
and was generally treated with hospitality : 
and once, in particular, near the village of 
Llan-y-styndw (or some such name), in a 
sequestered part of Merionethshire, I was 
entertained for upwards of three days by a 
family of young people, with an affectionate 
and fraternal kindness that left an impression 
upon my heart not yet impaired. The family 
consisted, at that time, of four sisters and 
three brothers, all grown up and all remark- 
able for elegance and delicacy of manners. So 
much beauty, and so much native good-breed- 
ing and refinement, I do not remember to have 
seen before or since in any cottage, except 
once or twice in Westmoreland and Devon- 
shire. They spoke English : an accomplish- 
ment not often met with in so many members 
of one family, especially in villages remote 
from the high road. Here I wrote, on my first 
introduction, a letter about prize-money, for 
one of the brothers, who had served on board 
an English man-of-war ; and more privately, 
two love-letters for two of the sisters. They 
were both interesting-looking girls, and one of 
uncommon loveliness. In the midst of their 
confusion and blushes whilst dictating, or 
rather giving me general instructions, it did 
not require any great penetration to discover 
that what they wished was, that their letters 
should be as kind as was consistent with pro- 
per maidenly pride. I contrived so to temper- 
my expressions, as to reconcile the gratifica- 



tion of both feeliDgs : and they were as much 
pleased with the way in which I had expressed 
their thoughts, as (in their simplicity) they 
were astonished at my having so readily dis- 
covered them. The reception one meets with 
from the women of a family, generally deter- 
mines the tenour of one's whole entertain-i 
ment. In this case, I had discharged my con- 
fidential duties as secretary, so mnch to the 
general satisfaction, perhaps also amusing 
them with my conversation, that I was pressed 
to^Btay with a cordiality which I had little in- 
clination to resist. I slept with the brothers, 
the only unoccupied bed standing in the apart- 
ment of the young women : but in allj other 
points, they treated me with a respect not 
usually paid to purses as light as mine; as 
if my scholarship were sufficient evidence 
that I was of ^ gentle blood.'* Thus I lived 
with them for three days, and great part of 
a fourth : and from the undiminished kindness 
which they continued to show me, I believe I 
might have staid with them up to this time, if 
their power had corresponded with their 
wishes. On the last morning, however, I per- 
ceived upon their countenances, as they sat at 
breakfast, the expression of some unpleasant 
communication which was at hand ; and soon 
after one of the brothers explained to me, 
that their parents had g^ne, the day before 
my arrival, to an annual meeting of Method- 
ists, held at Caernarvon, and were that day 
expected to return : *' and if they should not 
be so civil as they ought to be,'* he begged, 
on the part of all the young people, that I 
would not take it amiss. The parents re- 
turned, with churlish faces, and *^Ihfm Sas- 
senaeh*' (no English^ in answer to all my ad- 
dresses. I saw how matters stood ; and so, 
taking an a£Pectionate leave of my kind and 
interesting young hosts, I went my way. For, 
though they spoke warmly to their parents in 
my behalf, and often excused the manner of 
the ol^ people, by saying, that it was ^ only 
their way,** yet I easily understood that my 
talent for writing love-letters would do as 
little to recommend me, with two grave sexa- 
genarian Welsh Methodists, as my Greek 
Sapphics or Alcaics : and what had been hos- 
pitality, when offered to me with the gracious 
courtesy of my young friends, would become 
charity, when connected with the harsh de- 



meanour of these old people. Certainly, Mr. 
Shelley is right in his notions about old age : 
unless powerfully counteracted by all sorts of 
opposite agencies, it is a miserable corrupter 
and blighter to the genial charities of the 
human heart. 

Soon after this, I contrived, by means which 
I must omit for want of room, to transfer my- 
self to London. And now began the latter 
and fiercer stage of my long sufferings ; with- 
out using a disproportionate expression, I 
might say, of my agony. For I now suffered, 
for upwards of sixteen weeks, the physical 
anguish of hunger in various degrees of in- 
tensity ; but as bitter, perhaps, as ever any 
human being can have suffered who has sur- 
vived it. I would not needlessly harass my 
reader's feelings by a detail of all that I en- 
dured : for extremities such as these, under 
any circumstances of heaviest misconduct or 
guilt, cannot be contemplated, even in de- 
scription, without a rueful pity that is painful 
to the natural goodness of the human heart. 
Let it suffice, at least on this occasion, to say, 
that a few fragments of bread from the break- 
fast-table of one individual (who supposed me 
to be ill, but did not know of my being in 
utter want), and these at uncertain intervals, 
constituted my whole support. During the 
former part of my sufferings (that is, gene- 
rally in Wales, and always for the first two 
months in London), I was houseless, and very 
seldom slept under a roof. To this constant 
exposure to the open air I ascribe it mainly 
that I did not sink under my torments. Lat- 
terly, however, when colder and more incle- 
ment weather came on, and when, from the 
length of my sufferings, I had begun to sink 
into a more languishing condition, it was, no 
doubt, fortunate for me, that the same person 
to whose breakfast-table I had access, allowed 
me to sleep in a large unoccupied house, of 
which he was tenant. Unoccupied, I call it, 
for there was no household or establishment 
in it; nor any furniture, indeed, except a 
table, and a few chairs. But I found, on 
taking possession of my new quarters, that 
the house already contained one single inmate 
a poor, friendless child, apparently ten years 
old ; but she seemed hunger-bitten ; and suf- 
ferings of that sort often make children look 
older than they are. From this forlorn child 
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I learned, that she had slept and lived there 
alone for some time before I came : and great 
joy the poor creature expressed, when she 
fonnd that I was, in future, to be her com- 
panion through the hours of darkness. The 
house was large ; and, from the want of fur- 
niture, the noise of the rats made a prodigious 
echoing on the spacious staircase and hall ; 
and, amidst the real fleshly ills of cold, and, 
I fear, hunger, the forsaken child had found 
leisure to sn£fer still more (it appeared) from 
the self-created one of ghosts. I promised her 
protection against all ghosts whatsoever I but, 
alas 1 1 could offer her no other assistance. We 
lay upon the floor, with a bundle of cursed 
law-papers for a pillow : but with no other 
covering than a sort of large horseman's cloak : 
afterwards, however, we discovered, in a 
garret, an old sofa-cover, a small piece of rug, 
and some fragments of other articles, which 
added a little to our warmth. The poor child 
crept close to me for warmth, and for security 
against her ghostly enemies. When I was not 
more than usually ill, I took her into my arms, 
so that, in general, she was tolerably warm, 
and often slept when I could not : for, during 
the last two months of my sufferings, I slept 
much in the day-time, and was apt to fall into 
transient dozings at all hours. But my sleep 
distressed me more than my watching : for, 
besides the tumultuousness of my dreams 
(which were only not so awful as those which 
I shall have to describe hereafter as produced 
by opium), my sleep was never more than what 
is called dog-deep ; so that I could hear myself 
moaning, and was often, as it seemed to me, 
wakened suddenly by my own voice ; and, 
about this time, a hideous sensation began to 
haunt me as soon as I fell into a slumber, 
which has since returned upon me, at different 
periods of my life, viz., a sort of twitching (I 
know not where, but apparently about the 
region of the stomach), which compelled me 
violently to throw out my feet for the sake of 
relieving it. This sensation coming on as soon 
as I began to sleep, and the effort to relieve 
it constantly awaking me, at length I slept 
only from exhaustion; and from increasing 
weakness (as I said before) I was constantly 
falling asleep, and constantly awaking. Mean- 
time, the master of the house sometimes came 
in upon us suddenly, and very early, some- 



times not till ten o'clock, sometimes not at alL 
He was in constant fear of bailiffs : improving 
on the plan of Cromwell, every night he slept 
in a different quarter of London ; and I ob- 
served that he never failed to examine, 
through a private window, the appearance of 
those who knocked at the door, before he 
would allow it to be opened. He breakfasted 
alone : indeed, his tea equipage would hardly 
have admitted of his hazarding an invitation 
to a second person-- any more than the quan- 
tity of esculent matirid^ which, for the most 
part, was little more than a roll, or a few bis- 
cuits, which he had bought on his road from 
the place where he had slept. Or, if he had 
asked a party — as I once learnedly and faoe- 
tiously observed to him— the several mmnbers 
of it must have ttood in the relation to each 
other (not tat in any relation whatever) of suo- 
cession, as the metaphysicians have it» and not 
of co-existence ; in the relation of the parts of 
time, and not of the parts of space. During 
his breakfast, I generally contrived a reason 
for lounging in ; and, with an air of as mnoh 
indifference as I could assume^ took np such 
fragments as he had left— sometimes, indeed, 
there were none at all. In doing this, I com- 
mitted no robbery except npon the man him- 
self, who was thus obliged (I believe) now and 
then to send out at noon for an extra biscuit ; 
for, as to the poor child, the was never ad- 
mitted into his study (if I may give that name 
to his chief depository of parchments;, law 
writings, &c.); that room was to her the 
Blue-beard room of the house, being regularly 
locked on his departure to dinner, about six 
o'clock, which usually was his final departure 
for the night. Whether this child were an 

illegitimate daughter of Mr. ^ or only a ser^ 

vant, I could not ascertain ; she did not herself 
know; but certainly she was treated alto- 
gether as a menial servant. No sooner did 

Mr. make his appearance, than she went 

below stairs, brushed his shoes, coat, &o.; 
and, except when she was summoned to run 
an errand, she never emerged from the dismal 
Tartarus of the kitchens, &c. to the upper air, 
until my welcome knock at night called up her 
little trembling footsteps to the front-door. 
Of her life during the day-time, however, I 
knew little but what I gathered from her 
own account at night; for, as soon as the 
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hours of business commenced, I saw that my 
absence would be acceptable ; and, in general, 
therefore, I went off, and sat in the parks, or 
elsewhere, nntil night-fall. 

But who, and what, meantime, was the 
master of the house himself! Reader, he was 
one of those anomalous practitioners in lower 
departments of the law, who,— what shall I 
sayt — who, on prudential reasons, or from 
necessity, deny themselves all indulgence in 
the luxury of too delicate a conscience : (a 
periphrasis which might be abridged consi- 
derably, but ^cft 1 leave to the reader's taste :) 
in many walks of life, a conscience is a more 
expensive encumbrance than a wife or a car- 
riage ; and just as people talk of ^ laying 
down** their carriages, so I suppose my friend, 

Mr. f had ** laid down" his conscience for 

a time ; meaning, doubtless, to resume it as 
soon as he could afford it. The inner eco- 
nomy of such a man's daily life would present 
a most strange picture, if I could allow myself 
to amuse the reader at his expense. Even 
with my limited opportunities for observing 
what went on, I saw many scenes of London 
intrigues, and complex chicanery, ''cycle and 
epicycle^ orb in orb," at which I sometimes 
smile to this day— and at which I smiled then, 
in spite of my misery. My situation, however, 
at that time, gave me little experience, in my 

own person, of any qualities in Mr. 's 

character but such as did him honour ; and of 
his whole strange composition, I must forget 
every thing but that towards me he was 
obliging, and, to the extent of his power, 
generous. 

That power was not, indeed, very extensive ; 
however, in common with the rats, I sat rent 
free ; and, as Dr. Johnson has recorded, that 
he never but once in his life had as much wall- 
firuit as he could eat, so let me be grateful, 
that on that single occasion I had as large a 
choice of apartments in a London mansion as. 
I could possibly desire. Except the Blue- 
beard room, which the poor child believed to 
be haunted, all others, from the attics to the 
cellars, were at our service ; *^ the world was 
all before us f* and we pitched our tent for the 
night in any spot we chose. This house I 
have already described as a large one : it 
stands in a conspicuous situation, and in a 
well-known part of London. Many of my 



readers will have passed it, I doubt not, 
within a few hours of reading this. For 
mjrself, I never fail to visit it when business 
draws me to London ; about ten o'clock, this 
very night, August 15, 1821, being my birth- 
day,-— I turned aside from my evening walk, 
down Oxford-street, purposely to take a glance 
at it: it is now occupied by a respectable 
family : and, by the lights in the front draw- 
ing-room, I observed a domestic party, as- 
sembled perhaps at tea, and apparently cheer- 
ful and gay. Marvellous contrast in my eyes 
to the darkness— cold — silence — and desola- 
tion of that same house eighteen years ago, 
when its nightly occupants were one famishing 
scholar and a neglected child 1 Her, by the 
bye, in after years, I vainly endeavoured to 
trace. Apart from her situation, she was not 
what would be called an interesting child : 
she was neither pretty, nor quick in under- 
standing, nor remarkably pleasing in manners. 
But, thank God I even in those years I needed 
not the embellishments of novel accessaries to 
conciliate my affections ; plain human nature, 
in its humblest and most homely apparel, was 
enough for me : and I loved the child because 
she was my partner in wretchedness. If she 
is now living, she is probably a mother, with 
children of her own ; but, as I have said, I 
could never trace her. 

This I regret, but another person there was 
at that time, whom I have since sought to 
trace with far deeper earnestness, and with 
far deeper sorrow at my failure. This person 
was a young woman, and one of that unhappy 
class who subsist upon the wages of prostitu- 
tion. I feel no shame, nor have any reason to 
feel it, in avowing that I was then on familiar 
and friendly terms with many women in that 
unfortunate condition. The reader needs 
neither smile at this avowal, nor frown. For, 
not to remind my classical readers of the old 
Latin proverb—** Sine Cerere/* &c., it may well 
be supposed that in the existing state of my 
purse, my connection with such women could 
not have been an impure one. But the truth 
is, that at no time of my life have I been a 
person to hold myself polluted by the touch 
or approach of any creature that wore a human 
shape : on the contrary, from my very earliest 
youth it has been my pride to converse fami- 
liarly, more Sooratieo, with all human beings, 



man, woman, and child, that chance might 
fling in my way : a practice which is friendly 
to the knowledge of human nature, to good 
feelings, and to that frankness of address which 
becomes a man who would be thought a philo- 
sopher. For a philosopher should not see with 
the eyes of the poor limitary creature, calling 
himself a man of the world, and filled with 
narrow and self-regarding prejudices of birth 
and education ; but should look upon himself 
as a catholic creature, and as standing in an 
equal relation to high and low — to educated 
and uneducated, to the guilty and the inno- 
cent. Being myself at that time of necessity 
a peripatetic, or a walker of the streets, I 
naturally fell in more frequently with those 
female peripatetics who are technically called 
street-walkers. Many of these women had 
occasionally taken my part against watchmen 
who wished to drive me off the steps of houses 
where I was sitting. But one amongst them, 
the one on whose account I have at all intro- 
duced this subject ~yet no ! let me not class 

thee, O noble-minded Ann , with that 

order of women ; let me find, if it be possible, 
some gentler name to designate the condition 
of her to whose bounty and compassion, minis- 
tering to my necessities when all the world 
had forsaken me, I owe it that I am at this 
time alive. — For many weeks I had walked at 
nights with this poor friendless girl up and 
down Oxford-street, or had rested with her on 
steps and under the shelter of porticoes. She 
could not be so old as myself: she told me, 
indeed, that she had not completed her six- 
teenth year. By such questions as my interest 
about her prompted, I had gradually drawn 
forth her simple history. Hers was a case of 
ordinary occurrence (as I have since had 
reason to think), and one in which, if London 
beneficence had better adapted its arrange- 
ments to meet it, the power of the law might 
oftener be interposed to protect and to avenge. 
But the stream of London charity flows in a 
channel which, though deep and mighty, is yet 
noiseless and underground ; not obvious or 
readily accessible to poor houseless wanderers : 
and it cannot be denied that the outside air 
and frame- work of London society is harsh, 
cruel, and repulsive. In any case, however, 
I saw that part of her injuries might easily 
have been redressed : and I urged her often 



and earnestly to lay her complaint before a 
magistrate : friendless as she was, I assured 
her that she would meet with immediate 
attention ; and that English justice, which 
was no respecter of persons, would speedily 
and amply avenge her on the brutal ruffian 
who had plundered her little property. She 
promised me often that she would; but she 
delayed taking the steps I pointed out from 
time to time ; for she was timid and dejected 
to a degree which showed how deeply sorrow 
had taken hold of her young heart : and per- 
haps she thought justly that the most upright 
judge, and the most righteous tribunals, could 
do nothing to repair her heaviest wrongs. 
Something, however, would perhaps have been 
done : for it had been settled between us at 
length, but unhappily on the very last time 
but one that I was ever to see her, that in a 
day or two we should go together before a 
magistrate, and that I should speak on her 
behalf. This little service it was destined, 
however, that I should never realise. Mean- 
time, that which she rendered to me, and 
whicli was greater than I could ever have 
repaid her, was this : — One night, when* we 
were pacing slowly along Oxford-street, and 
after a day when I had felt more than usually 
ill and faint, I requested her to turn off with 
me into Soho-square : thither we went ; and 
we sat down on the steps of a house, which, to 
this hour, I never pass without a pang of 
grief, and an inner act of homi^ to the spirit 
of that unhappy girl, in memory of the noble 
action which she there performed. Suddenly, 
as we sat, I grew much worse : I had been 
leaning my head against her bosom ; and all 
at ouce I sank from her arms and fell back- 
wards on the steps. From the sensations I 
then had, I felt an inner conviction of the 
liveliest kind, that without some powerful and 
reviving stimulus, I should either have died on 
the spot — or should at least have sunk to a 
point of exhaustion from which all re-ascent 
under my friendless circumstances would soon 
have become hopeless. Then it was, at this 
crisis of my fate, that my poor orphan com- 
panion — who had herself met with little but 
injuries in this world — stretched out a saving 
hand to me. Uttering a cry of terror, but 
without a moment's delay, she ran off into 
Oxford-street, and in less time than could be 



imagined, returned to me with a glass of port 
wine and spices, tbat acted upon my empty 
stomach (which at that time would have re- 
jected all solid food) with an instantaneous 
power of restoration : and for this glass the 
generons girl without a murmur paid out of 
her own humble purse at a time — be it remem- 
bered — ^when she had scarcely wherewithal to 
purchase the bare necessaries of life, and 
when she could have no reason to expect that 

I should ever be able to reimburse her. 

Oh ! youthful benefactress ! how often in suc- 
ceeding years, standing in solitary places, and 
thinking of thee with grief of heart and perfect 
love->how often have I wished that, as in 
ancient times, the curse of a father was believed 
to have a supernatural power, and to pursue 
its object with a fatal necessity of self-fulfil- 
ment,— even so, the benediction of a heart 
oppressed with gratitude might have a like 
prerogative ; might have power given to it 
from above to chase — to haunt — to way-lay — 
to overtake — to pursue thee into the central 
darkness of a London brothel, or (if it were 
possible) into the darkness of the grave — 
there to awaken thee with an authentic mes- 
sage of peace and forgiveness, and of final 
reeondliation ! 

I do not often weep : for not only do my 
thoughts on subjects connected with the chief 
interests of man daily, nay hourly, descend a 
thousand fathoms *^ too deep for tears ;" not 
only does the sternness of my habits of thought 
present an antagonism to the feelings which 
prompt tears — wanting of necessity to those 
who, being protected usually by their levity 
from any tendency to meditative sorrow, would 
by that same levity be made incapable of re- 
sisting it on any casual access of such feelings : 
— ^but also, I believe that all minds which 
have contemplated such objects as deeply as I 
have done, must, for their own protection from 
utter despondency, have early encouraged and 
cherished some tranquilUsing belief as to the 
future balances and the hieroglyphic meanings 
of human sufferings. On these accounts, I am 
cheerful to this hour ; and, as I have said, I 
do not often weep. Yet some feelings, though 
not deeper or more passionate, are more tender 
than others ; and often, when I walk at this 
time in Oxford-street by dreamy lamp-light, 
and hear those airs played on a barrel-organ 



which years ago solaced me and my dear com- 
panion (as I must always call her), I shed 
tears, and muse with myself at the mysterious 
dispensation which so suddenly and so criti- 
cally separated us for ever. How it happened, 
the reader will understand &om what remains 
of this introductory narration. 

Soon after the period of the last incident 
I have recorded, I met, in Albemarle-street, 
a gentleman of his late majesty's household. 
This gentleman had received hospitalities, on 
different occasions, from my family : and he 
challenged me upon the strength of my family 
likeness. I did not attempt any disguise : I 
answered his questions ingenuously, — and, on 
his pledging his word of honour that he would 
not betray me to my guardians, I gave him an 
address to my friend the attorney's. The next 
day I received from him a 10^. Bank-note. 
The letter inclosing it was delivered with 
other letters of business to the attorney ; but, 
though his look and manner informed me that 
he suspected its contents, he gave it up to me 
honourably and without demur. 

This present, from the particular service 
to which it was applied, leads me naturally 
to speak of the purpose which had allured 
me up to London, and which I had been (to 
use a forensic word) tdieking from the first 
day of my arrival in London, to that of my 
final departure. 

In so mighty a world as London, it will 
surprise my readers that I should not have 
found some means of staving off the last 
extremities of penury : and it will strike 
them that two resources at least must have 
been open to me, — viz. either to seek as- 
sistance from the friends of my family, or to 
turn my youthful talents and attainments 
into some channel of pecuniary emolument. 
As to the first course, I may observe, gene- 
sally, that what I dreaded beyond all other 
evils was the chance of being reclaimed by 
my guardians ; not doubting that whatever 
power the law gave them would have been 
enforced against me to the utmost ; that is, 
to the extremity of forcibly restoring me to 
the school which I had quitted : a restora- 
tion which, as it would in my eyes have 
been a dishonour , even if submitted to vo- 
luntarily, could not fail, when extorted from 
me in contempt and defiance of my known 
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wishes and efforts, to have been a liamiliation 
worse to me than death, and which would, 
indeed, have terminated in death. I was, 
therefore, shy enough of applying for assist- 
ance even in those quarters where I was sure 
of receiving it — at the risk of furnishing my 
guardians with any clue for recovering me. 
But, as to London in particular, though, 
doubtless, my father had in his lifetime had 
many friends there, yet (as ten years had 
passed since his death) I remembered few of 
them even by name : and never having seen 
London before, except once for a few hours, 
I knew not the address of even those few. 
To this mode of gaining help, therefore, in 
part the di£5iculty, but much more the para- 
mount fear which I have mentioned, habitu- 
ally indisposed me. In regard to the other 
mode, I now feel half inclined to join my 
reader in wondering that I should have over- 
looked it. As a correcter of Greek proofs (if 
in no other way), I might doubtless have 
gained enough for my slender wants. Such 
an office as this I could have discharged with 
an exemplary and punctual accuracy that 
would soon have gained me the confidence of 
my employers. But it must not be forgotten 
that, even for such an office as this, it was 
necessary that I should first of all have an 
introduction to some respectable publisher : 
and this I had no means of obtaining. To 
say the truth, however, it had never once oc- 
curred to me to think of literary labours as a 
source of profit. No mode sufficiently speedy 
of obtaining money had ever occurred to me, 
but that of borrowing it on the strength of 
my future claims and expectations. This 
mode I sought by every avenue to compass, 
and amongst other persons I applied to a 
Jew named D .* 

* To this same Jew, by the way, some eighte^a months 
afterwards, I applied again on the same business; and, 
dating at that time from a respectable college, I was for- 
tunate enough to gain his serious attention to my proposals. 
My necessities had not arisen from any extravagance, or 
youthful levities (these my habits and the nature of my 
pleasures raised me far above) , but simply from the vindic- 
tive malice of my guardian, who, when he found himself no 
longer able to prevent me from going to the university, 
had, as a parting token of his good nature, refused to sign 
an order for granting me a shilling beyond the allowance 
made to me at school— viz. 1002. per annum. Upon this 
sun it was^ In my time, barely possible to have lived in 



To this Jew, and to other advertising 
money-lenders (some of whom were, I believe, 
also Jews), I had introduced myself with an 
account of my expectations ; which account, 
on examining my father's will, at Doctors' 
Commons, they had ascertained to be correct. 
The person there mentioned as the second 

son of , was found to have all the claims 

(or more than all) that I had stated : but one 
question still remained, which the faces of the 
Jews pretty significantly suggested, — was / 
that person ! This doubt had never occurred 
to me as a possible one : I had rather feared, 
whenever my Jewish friends scrutinized me 
keenly, that I might be too well known to be 
that person — and that some scheme might be 
passing in their minds for entrapping me, and 
selling me to my guardians. It was strange 
to me to find my own self, maUrialUer con- 
sidered (so I expressed it, for I doted on 
logical accuracy of distinctions), accused or at 
least suspected, of counterfeiting my own self, 
formaliter considered. However, to satisfy 
their scruples, I took the only course in my 
power. Whilst I was in Wales, I had re- 
ceived various letters from young friends : 
these I produced : for I carried them con- 
stantly in my pocket — being, indeed, by this 
time, almost the only relics of my personal 
encumbrances (excepting the clothes I wore) 
which I had not in one way or other disposed 
of. Most of these letters were from the Earl 

of f who was at that time my chief (or 

rather only) confidential friend. These letters 

college ; and not possible to a man who, though above the 
paltry affectation of ost^itatious disregard for money, and 
without any expensive tastes, confided, nevertheless 
rather too much in servants, and did not delight in the 
petty details of minute economy. I soon, therefcnv^ be- 
came embarrassed : and at length, after a most volumtnons 
negotiation with the Jew (some parts of which, if I had 
leisure to rehearse them, would greatly amuse my readers) 
I was put in possession of the sum I asked for — on the 
" regular*' terms of paying the Jew seventeen and a half 
per cent., by way of annuity, on all the money furnished ; 
Israel, on his part, graciously resuming no more than 
about ninety guineas of the said money, on account off an 
attom^'s bill (for what services, to whom rendered, and 
when, whether at the siege of Jerusalem— at the buUding 
of the Second Temple— or on some earlier occasion, I have 
not yet been able to discover). How many perches this 
bill measured, I really forget : but I still keep it in a 
cabinet of natural curiosities ; and, sometime or other, I 
believe I shall presoit it to the British Moseum. 
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were dated from Eton. I had also some from 
the Marqness of — *— , his father, who, though 
absorbed in agricultural pursuits, yet having 
been an Etonian himself, and as good a scho- 
lar as a nobleman needs to be — still retained 
an affection for classical studies, and for 
youthful scholars. He had, accordingly, from 
the time that I was fifteen, corresponded with 
me ; sometimes upon the great improvements 
which he had made, or was meditating, in the 
counties of M — and SI — since I had been 
there ; sometimes upon the merits of a Latin 
poet ; at other times suggesting subjects to 
me, on which he wished me to write verses. 

On reading the letters, one of my Jewish 
friends agreed to furnish two or three hun- 
dred pounds on my personal security— pro- 
vided I could persuade the young Earl, who 
was, by the way, not older than myself, to 
guarantee the payment on our coming of age : 
the Jew's final object being, as I now suppose, 
not the trifling profit he could expect to make 
by me, but the prospect of establishing a con- 
nection with my noble friend, whose immense 
expectations were well known to him. In 
pursuance of this proposal on the part of the 
Jew, about eight or nine days after I had re- 
ceived the 10^. I prepared to go down to Eton. 
Nearly dl, of the money I had given to my 
money-lending friend, on his alleging that the 
stamps must be bought, in order that the 
writings might be preparing whilst I was 
away from London. I thought in my heart 
that he was lying ; but I did not wish to give 
him any excuse for charging his own delays 
upon me. A smaller sum I had given to my 
friend the attorney (who was connected with 
the money-lenders as their lawyer), to which, 
indeed, he was entitled for his unfurnished 
lodgings. About fifteen shillings I had em- 
ployed in re-establishing (though in a very 
humble way) my dress. Of the remainder I 
gave one quarter to Ann, meaning on my re- 
tnlm to have divided with her whatever might 
remain. These arrangements made, — soon 
after six o'clock, on a dark winter evening, 
I set off, accompanied by Ann, towards Picca- 
dilly ; for it was my intention to go down as 
far as Salt-hill on the Bath or Bristol mail. 
Our course lay through a part of the town 
which has now all disappeared, so that I can 
no longer trace its ancient boundaries : Swal- 



low-streety I think it was called. Having time 
enough before ns, however, we bore away to 
the left until we came into Golden-square : 
there, near the comer of Sherrard-street, we 
sat down ; not wishing to part in the tumult 
and blaze of Piccadilly. I had told her of my 
plans some time before ; and I now assured 
her again that she should share in my good 
fortune, if I met with any ; and that I would 
never forsake her, as soon as I had power to 
protect her. This I fully intended, as much 
from inclination as from a sense of duty : for, 
setting aside gratitude, which in any case 
must have made me her debtor for life, I 
loved her as affectionately as if she had been 
my sister: and at this moment, with seven- 
fold tenderness, from pity at witnessing her 
extreme dejection. I had, apparently, most 
reason for dejection, because I was leaving 
the saviour of my life : yet I, considering the 
shock my health had received, was cheerful 
and full of hope. She, on the contrary, who 
was parting with one who had little means 
of serving her, except by kindness and bro- 
therly treatment, was overcome by sorrow ; 
so that, when I kissed her at our final fare- 
well, she put her arms about my neck, and 
wept without speaking a word. I hoped to 
return in a week at furthest, and I agreed 
with her that on the fifth night from that, 
and every night afterwards, she should wait 
for me at six o^clock, near the bottom of 
Great Titchfield-street, which had been onr 
customary haven, as it were, of rendezvous, 
to prevent our missing each other in the great 
Mediterranean of Oxford-street. This, and 
other measures of precaution, I took : one 
only I forgot. She had either never told me, 
or (as a matter of no great interest) I had for- 
gotten, her surname. It is a general practice, 
indeed, with girls of humble rank in her un- 
happy condition, not (as novel-reading women 
of higher pretensions) to style themselves— 
Mia Douglas, Miu Montague, &o. but simply 
by their Christian names, Mary, Jane, Franeet, 
&c. Her surname, as the surest means of 
tracing her hereafter, I ought now to have 
inquired : but the truth is, having no reason 
to think that our meeting could, in conse- 
quence of a short interruption, be more diffi- 
cult or uncertain than it had been for so 
many weeks, I had scarcely for a moment 
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adverted to it as necessary, or placed it 
amongst my memoranda against this parting 
interview : and my final anxiety being spent 
in comforting her with hopes, and in pressing 
upon her the necessity of getting some me- 
dicines for a violent cough and hoarseness 
with which she was troubled, I wholly forgot 
it until it was too late to recall her. 

It was past eight o'clock when I reached 
the Gloucester coffee-house : and the Bristol 
mail being on the point of going off I mounted 
on the outside. The fine fluent motion* of 
this mail soon laid mo asleep : it is somewhat 
remarkable, that the first easy or refreshing 
sleep which I had enjoyed for some months, 
was on the outside of a mail-coach — a bed 
which, at this day, I find rather an uneasy 
one. Connected with this sleep was a little 
incident, which served, as hundreds of others 
did at that time, to convince me how easily a 
man who has never been in any great distress, 
may pass through life without knowing, in his 
i own person at least, anything of the possible 
goodness of the human heart — or, as I must 
add with a sigh, of its possible vileness. So 
thick a curtain of mcmnen is drawn over the 
features and expression of men's natures, that 
to the ordinary observer, the two extremities, 
and the infinite field of varieties which lie 
between them, are all confounded— the vast 
and multitudinous compass of their several 
harmonies reduced to the meagre outline of 
differences expressed in the gamut or alphabet 
of elementary sounds. The case was this : 
for the first four or five miles from London, I 
annoyed my fellow-passenger on the roof by 
occasionally falling against liim when the coach 
gave a lurch to his side ; and indeed, if the 
road had been less smooth and level than it is, 
I should have fallen off from weakness. Of 
this annoyance he complained heavily, as per- 
haps in the same circumstances most people 
would ; he expressed his complaint, however, 
more morosely than the occasion seemed to 
warrant ; and, if I had parted with him at that 
moment, I should have thought of him (if I 
had considered it worth while to think of him 
at all) as a surly and almost brutal fellow. 



* The Bristol Mail was the best' appointed in the king- 
dom—owing to the double advantage of an nnusually 
good road, and of an extra sum for expenses sabscribed by 
the Bristol merchants* 



However, I was conscious that I had given 
him some cause for complaint : and, therefore, 
I apologised to him, and assured him I would 
do what I could to avoid falling asleep for the 
future ; and, at the same time, in as few words 
as possible, I explained to him that I was ill 
and in a weak state from long suffering ; and 
that I could not afford at that time to take 
an inside place. The man's manner changed, 
upon hearing this explanation, in an instant : 
and when I next woke for a minute from the 
noise and lights of Hounslow, (for in spite of 
my wishes and efforts I had fallen asleep again 
within two minutes from the time I had spok^ni 
to him), I found that he had put his arm round 
me to protect me from falling off : and for the 
rest of my journey he behaved to me with the 
gentleness of a woman, so that, at length, I 
almost lay in his arms : and this was the more 
kind, as he could not have known that I was 
not going the whole way to Bath or BristoL 
Unfortunately, indeed, I did go rather £uther 
than I intended : for so genial and refreshing 
was my sleep, that the next time after leaving 
Hounslow that I fully awoke, was upon the 
sudden pulling up of the mail (possibly at a 
post-office) ; and, on inquiry, I found that we 
had reached Maidenhead — six or seven miles^ 
I think, a-head of Salt-hill. Here I alighted : 
and for the half minute that the mail stopped, 
I was entreated by my friendly companion 
(who, from the transient glimpse I had had of 
him in Piccadilly, seemed to me to be a gen- 
tleman's butler — or person of that rank) to go 
to bed without delay. This I promised, though 
with no intention of doing so : and, in fact, I 
immediately set forward, or rather backward, 
on foot. It must then have been nearly mid- 
night : but so slowly did I creep along^ that I 
heard a clock in a cottage strike four before I 
turned down the lane from Slough to Eton. 
The air and the sleep had both refreehed me ; 
but I was weary nevertheless. I remember a 
thought (obvious enough, and which has been 
prettily expressed by a Roman poet) whioh 
gave me some consolation at that moment 
under my poverty. There had been some time 
before a murder committed on or near Homir 
slow-heath. I think I cannot be mistaken 
when I say that the name of the murdered 
person was Steele, and that he was the owner 
of a lavender plantation in that neighbourhood. 
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Every step of my progress was bringing me 
nearer to the heath : and it naturally occurred 
to me that I and the accursed murderer, if 
he were that night abroad, might at every 
instant be unconsciously approaching each other 
through the darkness : in which case, said I — 
supposing that I, instead of being (as indeed I 
am) little better than an outcast — 

Lord of my learning and no land beside, 

were, like my friend, Lord , heir by gene- 



ral repute to 70,000?. per annum, what a panic 
should I be under at this moment about my I 
throat ! — indeed, it was not likely that Lord 

should ever be in my situation. But 

neyertheless, the spirit of the remark remains 
true— that vast power and possessions make a 
man shamefully afraid of dying : and I am 
convinced that many of the most intrepid 
adventurers, who, by fortunately being poor, 
enjoy the full use of their natural courage, 
would, if at the very instant of going into 
action, news were brought to them that they 
had unexpectedly succeeded to an estate in 
England of 60,000?. a year, feel their dislike to 
bullets considerably sharpened* — and their 
efibrts at perfect e<^uanimity and self-posses- 
fflon proportionably difficult. So true it is, in 
the language of a wise man whose own 
experience had made him acquainted with 
both fortunes, that riches are better fitted — 



To dacken Tirtae, and abate her edge. 

Than tempt her to do aught may merit praise. 

Paradise Regained, 

I dally with my subject because, to myself, 
the remembrance of these times is profoundly 
interesting. But my reader shall not have 
any further cause to complain : for I now 
hasten to its close. — In the road between 
Slough and Eton, I fell asleep : and, just as 
the morning began to dawn, I was awakened 
by the voice of a man standing over me and 
surveying me. I know not what he was : he 
was an ill-looking fellow— but not therefore 
of necessity an ill-meanmg fellow : or, if he 
were, I suppose he thought that no person 

* It will be objected, that many men, of the highest 
rank and wealth, have in our own day, as well as through- 
out our history, been amongst the foremost in courting 
danger in battle. True : but this is not the case supposed : 
long familiarity with power has to them deadened its 
effect and its attractions. 



sleeping out-of-doors in winter could be worth 
robbing. In which conclusion, however, as it 
regarded myself, I beg to assure him, if he 
should be among my readers, that he was 
mistaken. After a slight remark he passed 
on : and I was not sorry at his disturbance, as 
it enabled me to pass through Eton before 
people were generally up. The night had been 
heavy and lowering : but towards the morning 
it had changed to a slight frost : and the ground 
and the trees w^re now covered with rime. 
I slipped tlirough Eton unobserved ; washed 
myself, and, as far as possible, adjusted my 
dress at a little public-house in Windsor ; and 
iabout eight o'clock went down towards Pote's. 
On my road I met some junior boys, of whom 
I made inquiries : an Etonian is always a gen- 
tleman ; and, in spite of my shabby habiliments, 
they answered me civilly. My friend. Lord 
— -, was gone to the University of ■ 
^ Ibi omnis effusus labor I " I had, however, 
other friends at Eton : but it is not to all who 
wear that name in prosperity that a man is 
willing to present himself in distress. On 
recollecting myself, however, I asked for the 
Earl of D , to whom (though my acquaint- 
ance with him was not so intimate as with 
some others) I should not have shrunk from 
presenting myself under any circumstances. 
He was still at Eton, though I believe on the 
wing for Cambridge. I called, was received 
kindly, and asked to breakfast. 

Here let me stop for a moment to check 
my reader from any erroneous conclusions : 
because I have had occasion incidentally to 
speak of various patrician friends, it must not 
be supposed that I have myself any pretensions 
to rank or high blood. I thank God that I 
have not : — I am the son of a plain English 
merchant, esteemed during his life for his 
great integrity, and strongly attached to lite- 
rary pursuits (indeed, he was himself, anony- 
mously, an author) ; if he had lived, it was 
expected that he would have been very rich ; 
but, dying prematurely, he left no more than 
about 30,000^. amongst seven different claim- 
ants. My mother, I may mention with honour, 
as still more highly gifted. For though unpre- 
tending to the name and honours of a literary 
woman, I shall presume to call her (what many 
literary women are not) an intellectual woman : 
I and I believe that if ever her letters should 
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be collected and publislied, they 'would be 
thought generally to exhibit as much strong 
and masculine sense, delivered in as pure 
^ mother English/' racy and fresh with idio- 
matic graces, as any in our language — hardly 
excepting those of Lady M. W. Montague. — 
These are my honours of descent : I have no 
others : and I have thanked God sincerely 
that I have not, because, in my judgment, a 
station which raises a man too eminently above 
the level of his fellow-creatures, is not the 
most favourable to moral or to intellectual 
qualities. 

Lord D placed before me a most mag- 
nificent breakfast. It was really so ; but in 
my eyes it seemed trebly magnificent — from 
being the first regular meal, the first ** good 
man's table," that I had sat down to for months. 
Strange to say, however, I could scarcely eat 
anything. On the day when I first received 
my 10^ bank-note, I had gone to a baker's 
shop and bought a couple of rolls : this very 
shop I had two months or six weeks before 
surveyed with an eagerness of desire which it 
was almost humiliating to me to recollect. I 
remembered the story about Otway ; and feared 
that there might be danger in eating too rapidly. 
But I had no need for alarm, my appetite was 
quite sunk, and I became sick before I had 
eaten half of what I had bought. This efiect 
from eating what approached to a meal, I con- 
tinued to feel for weeks : or, when I did not 
experience any nausea, part of what I ate was 
rejected, sometimes with acidity, sometimes 
immediately, and without any acidity. On the 

present occasion, at LordD ^'s table, I found 

myself not at all better than usual : and, in 

the midst of luxuries, I had no appetite. I had, 

however, unfortunately, at all times a craving 

for wine : I explained my situation, therefore, 

to Lord D- , and gave him a short account 

of my late sufferings, at which he expressed 

great compassion, and called for wine. This 

gave me a momentary relief and pleasure ; and 

on all occasions when I had an opportunity, I 

neverfailed to drink wine — which I worshipped 

then as I have since worshipped opium. I am 

convinced, huwever, that this indulgence in 

wine contributt^d to strcMgihen my malady ; for 

the tone O' my stomach was apparently quite 

sunk ; but by a better regimen it might sooner, 

and perhaps effectually, have been revived. I 



hope that it was not from this love of wine that 
I lingered in the neighbourhood of my Eton 
friends : I persuaded myself tken that it was 

from reluctance to ask of Lord D ^, on whom 

I was conscious I had not sufficient claims, the 
particular service in quest of which I had come 
down to Eton. I was, however, unwilling 
to lose my journey, and — I asked it. Lord 

D , whose good- nature was unbounded, and 

which, in regard to myself, had been measured 
rather by his compassion perhaps for my con- 
dition, and his knowledge of my intimacy with 
some of his relatives, than by an over-rigorous 
inquiry into the extent of my own direct 
claims, faltered, nevertheless, at this request. 
He acknowledged that he did not like to have 
any dealings with money-lenders, and feared 
lest such a transaction might come to the ears 
of his connections. Moreover, he doubted 
whether his signature, whose expectations were 
so much more bounded than those of , 

would avail with my unchristian friends. 
However, he did not wish, as it seemed, to 
mortify me by an absolute refusal : for after 
a little consideration, he promised, under cer- 
tain conditions which he pointed out, to g^ve 

his security. Lord D was at this time 

not eighteen years of age : but I have often 
doubted, on recollecting since the good sense 
and prudence which on this occasion he mingled 
with so much urbanity of manner (an urbanity 
which in him wore the grace of youthful 
sincerity), whether any statesman — the oldest 
and the most accomplished in diplomacy — 
could have acquitted himself better under the 
same circumstances. Most people, indeed, 
cannot be addressed on such a business, without 
surveying you with looks as austere and unpro- 
pitious as those of a Saracen's head. 

Recomforted by this promise, which was not 
quite equal to the best, but far above the worst 
that I had pictured to myself as possible, I 
returned in a Windsor coach to London three 
days after I had quitted it. And now I come 
to the end of my story : — the Jews did not 

approve of Lord D 's terms ; whether 

tliey would in the end have acceded to them, 
and were only seeking time for making due 
iiiqiiLj-ies, I know not ; but many dt'lays were 
made — time j assed on — the small fragment of 
my bank-uote had just melted away ; and be- 
fore any conclusion could have been put to the 



business, I must have relapsed into my former 
state of wretchedness. Suddenly, however, at 
this crisis, an opening was made, almost by 
accident, for reconciliation with my friends. 
I quitted London in haste, for a remote part 
of England : after some time, I proceeded to 
the university ; and it was not until many 
months had passed away, that I had it in my 
power agaia to revisit the ground which had 
become so interesting to me, and to this day 
remains so, as the chief scene of my youthful 
sufferings. 

Meantime, what had become of poor Anne ? 
For her I have reserved my concluding words : 
according to our agreement, I sought her daily, 
and waited for her every night, so long as I 
stayed in London, at the corner of Titchfield- 
street. I inquired for her of every one who 
was likely to know her ; and, during the last 
hours of my stay in London, I put into activity 
every means of tracing her that my knowledge 
of London suggested, and the limited extent 
of my power made possible. The street where 
she had lodged I knew, but not the house ; and 
I remembered at last some account which she 
had given me of ill-treatment from her land- 
lordy which made it probable that she had 
quitted those lodgings before we parted. She 
had few acquaintance ; most people, besides, 
thought that the earnestness of my inquiries 
arose from motives which moved their laughter, 
or their slight regard ; and others, thinking ( 
was in chase of a girl who had robbed me of 
some trifles, were naturally and excusably 
indisposed to give me any clue to her, if, 
indeed, they had any to give. Finally, as my 
dsspAiring resonrce, on the day I left London I 



put into the hands of the only person who (I 
was sure) must know Anne by sight, from 
having been in company with us once or twice, 

an address to in shire, at that time 

the residence of my family. But, to this hour, 
I have never heard a syllable about her. This, 
amongst such troubles as most men meet with 
in this life, has been my heaviest affliction. — 
If she lived, doubtless we must have been 
sometimes in search of each other, at the very 
same moment, through the mighty labyrinths 
of London ; perhaps even within a few feet of 
each other — a barrier no wider in a London 
street often amounting in the end to a separa- 
tion for eternity I During some years, I hoped 
that she did live ; and I suppose that, in the 
literal and unrhetorical use of the word 
myriadf I may say that on my different visits 
to London, I have looked into many, many 
myriads of female faces in the hope of meet- 
ing her. I should know her again amongst a 
thousand, if I saw her for a moment ; for, 
though not handsome, she had a sweet expres- 
sion of countenance, and a peculiar and grace- 
ful carriage of the head. — I sought her, I have 
said, in hope. So it was for years ; but now I 
should fear to see her : and her cough, which 
grieved me when I parted with her, is now my 
consolation. I now wish to see her no longer ; 
but think of her, more gladly, as one long 
since laid in the grave ; in the grave, I would 
hope, of a Magdalen ; taken away, before 
injuries and cruelty had blotted out and trans- 
figured her ingenuous nature, or the brutalities 
of ruffians had completed the ruin they had 
begun. 
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PART 11. 



So then, Oxford-street, stony-hearted step- 
mother ! thon that listenest to the sighs of 
orphans, and drinkest the tears of children, at 
length I was dismissed from thee : the time 
was come at last that I no more should pace 
in anguish thy never-ending terraces ; no more 
shonld dream, and wake in captivity to the 
pangs of hunger. Baccessors, too many, to 
myself and Anne,have,doubtlcss, since trodden 
in our footsteps, — inheritors of our calamities : 
other orphans than Anne have sighed : tears 
have been shed by other children : and thou, 
Oxford-street, hast since, doubtless, echoed to 
the groans of innumerable hearts. For myself, 
however, the storm which I had outlived 
seemed to have been the pledge of a long fair 
weather; the premature sufferings which I 
had paid down, to have been accepted as a 
ransom for many years to come, as a price of 
long immunity from sorrow; and if again I 
walked in London, a solitary and contempla- 
tive man (as oftentimes I did), I walked for 
the most part in serenity and peace of mind. 
And, although it is true that the calamities of 
my noviciate in London had struck root so 
deeply in my bodily constitution that after- 
wards they shot up and flourished afresh, and 
grew into a noxious umbrage that has over- 
shadowed and darkened my latter years, yet 
these second assaults of suffering were met 
with a fortitude more confirmed, with the 
resources of a maturer intellect, and with alle- 
viations from sympathising affection — how 
deep and tender ! 

Thus, however, with whatsoever alleviations, 
years that were far asunder were bound toge- 
ther by subtle links of suffering derived from 
a common root. And herein I notice an 
instance of the short-sightedness of human 
desires, that oftentimes on moonlight nights, 
during my first mournful abode in London, my 
consolation was (if such it could be thought) 
to gaze from Oxford-street up every avenue in 
succession which pierces through the heart of 



Marylebone to the fields and the woods ; and 
that, said I, travelling with my eyes up the 
long vistas which lay part in light and part in 
shade, "that is the road to the north, and 
therefore to ", and if I had the wings of a 
dove, that way I would fly for comfort.** Thus 
I said, and thus I wished, in my blindness ; yet, 
even in that very northern region it was, eren. 
in that very valley, nay, in that very house to 
which my erroneous wishes pointed, that this 
second birth of my sufferings began ; and that 
they again threatened to besiege the citadel of 
life and hope. There it was, that for years I 
was persecuted by visions as ugly, and as 
ghastly phantoms as ever haunted the couch 
of an Orestes : and in this nnhappier than he, 
that sleep, which comes to all as a respite and 
a restoration, and to him especially^ as a 
blessed * balm for his wounded heart and his 
haunted brain, visited me as my bitterest 
scourge. Thus blind was I in my desires; 
yet, if a veil interposes between the dim- 
sightedness of man and his future calamities, 
the same veil hides from him their alleviations ; 
and a grief which had not been feared is met 
by consolations which had not been hoped. 
I, therefore, who participated, as it were^ in 
the troubles of Orestes (excepting only in his 
agitated conscience), participated no less in all 
his supports : my Eumenides, like his, were at 
my bed-feet, and stared in upon me through 
the curtains : but, watching by my pillow, or 
defrauding herself of sleep to bear me com- 
pany through the heavy watches of the night, 
sat my Electra : for thou, beloved M., dear 
companion of my later years, thon wast my 
Electra ! and neither in nobility of mind nor 
in long-suffering affection, wouldst permit that 
a Grecian sister should excel an English wife. 
For thou thoughtest not much to stoop to 
humble offices of kindness, and to servile t 
ministrations of tenderest affection ; — to wipe 
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SLwsj for years the unwholesome dews upon 
the forehead^ or to refresh the lips when 
parched and baked with fever ; nor, even when 
thy own peaceful slumbers had by long sym- 
pathy become infected with the spectacle of 
my dread contest with phantoms and shadowy 
enemies that oftentimes bade me ^ sleep no 
more ! " — ^not even then, didst thou utter a 
complaint or any murmur, nor witlidraw thy 
angelic smiles, nor shrink from thy service of 
love more than Electra did of old. For she, 
too, though she were a Grecian woman, and 
the daughter of the king * of men, yet wept 
sometimes, and hid her face + in her robe. 

But these troubles are past : and thou wilt 
read these records of a period so dolorous to 
us both as the legend of some hideous dream 
that can return no more. Meantime, I am 
again in London : and again I pace the terraces 
of Oxford-street by night : and oftentimes, 
when I am oppressed by anxieties that demand 
all my philosophy and the comfort of thy pre- 
sence to support, and yet remember that I am 
separated fix>m thee by three hundred miles, 
and the length of three dreary months, — I 
look up the streets that run northwards from 
Oxford-street, upon moonlight nights, and 
recollect my youthful ejaculation of anguish ; 
— and remembering that thou art sitting alone 
in that same valley, and mistress of that very 
house to which my heart turned in its blind- 
ness, nineteen years ago, I think that, though 
blind indeed, and scattered to the winds of 
late, the promptings of my heart may yet have 
had reference to a remoter time, and may be 
justified if read in another meaning : — and, if 
I could allow myself to descend again to the 
impotent wishes of childhood, I should again 
say to myself, as I look to the north, ** Oh, that 
I had the wings of a dove—" and with how 
just a confidence in thy good and gracious 

t i(4i4M 6m-' uri marKtn. The scholar will know that 
throughout this passage I r^er to the early scenes of the 
Orestes ; one of the most beautiful exhibitions of the 
domestic affections which even the dramasof Euripid^ can 
furnish. To the English reader it may be necessary to say, 
that the situation at the opening of the drama is that of a 
brother attended only by his sister during the demoniacal 
possession of a suffering conscience (or, in the mythology 
of the play, haunted by the furies), and in circumstances 
of immediate danger from enemies, and of desertion or 
ooldregard from nominal friends. 



nature might I add the other half of my early 
ejaculation — ^*^And that way I would fly for 
comfort." 



THE PLEASURES OF OPIUM. 

It is so long since I first took opium, that 
if it had been a trifling incident in my life, I 
might have forgotten its date : but cardinal 
events are not to bo forgotten ; and from cir- 
cumstances connected with it, I remember 
that it must be referred to the autumn of 
1804. During that season I was in London, 
having come thither for the first time siuce 
my entrance at college. And my introduction 
to opium arose in the following way. From 
an early age I had been accustomed to wash 
my head in cold water at least once a day : 
being suddenly seized with toothache, I attri- 
buted it to some relaxation caused by an 
accidental intermission of that practice ; 
jumped out of bed ; plunged my head into 
a basin of cold water; and with hair thus 
wetted went to sleep. The next morning, as 
I need hardly say, I awoke with excruciating 
rheumatic pains of the head and face, from 
which I had hardly any respite for about 
twenty days. On the twenty-first day, I think 
it was, and on a Sunday, that I went out into 
the streets ; rather to run away, if possible, 
from my torments, than with any distinct pur- 
pose. By accident I met a college acquaint- 
ance who recommended opium. Opium I dread 
agent of unimaginable pleasure and pain ! I 
had heard of it as I had of manna or of 
ambrosia, but no further : how unmeaning a 
sound was it at that time 1 what solemn chords 
does it now strike upon my heart I what heart- 
quaking vibrations of sad and happy remem- 
brances ! Beverting for a moment to these, 
I feel a mystic importance attached to the 
minutest circumstances connected with the 
place and the time, and the man (if man he 
was) that first laid open to me the Paradise of 
Opium-eaters. It was a Sunday afternoon, 
wet and cheerless : and a duller spectacle this 
earth of ours has not to show than a rainy 
Sunday in London. My road homewards lay 
through Oxford- street ; and near " the tiatdy 
Pantheon*' (as Mr. Wordsworth has obligingly 
called it), I saw a druggist's shop. The drug- 
gist, unconscious minister of celestial pleasures ! 
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—as if in sympatliy with the rainy Sunday, 
looked doll and stupid, just as any mortal 
druggist might be expected to look on a Sun- 
day : and, when I asked for the tincture of 
opium, he gave it to me as any other man 
might do : and furthermore, out of my shilling, 
returned me what seemed to be real copper 
halfpence, taken out of a real wooden drawer. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such indications of 
humanity, he has ever since existed in my 
mind as the beatific vision of an immortal 
druggist, sent down to earth on a special mis- 
sion to myself. And it confirms me in this 
way of considering him, that, when I next 
came up to London, I sought him near the 
stately Pantheon, and found him not : and thus 
to me, who knew not his name (if indeed he 
had one), he seemed rather to have vanished 
from Oxford-street than to have removed in 
any bodily fashion. The reader may choose to 
think of him as, possibly, no more than a sub- 
lunary druggist : it may be so : but my faith is 
better : 1 believe him to have evane^ced,* or 
evaporated. So unwillingly would I connect 
any mortal remembrances with that hour, and 
place, and creature, that first brought me 
acquainted with the celestial drug. 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed 
that I lost not a moment in taking the quan- 
tity prescribed. I was necessarily ignorant 
of the whole art and mystery of opium-taking : 
and, what I took, I took under every disad- 
vantage. But I took it: — and in an hour, 
oh ! heavens ! what a revulsion ! what an 
upheaving, from its lowest depths, of the 
inner spirit ! what an apocalypse of the world 
within mo ! That my pains had vanished, 
was now a trifle in my eyes : — this negative 
effect was swallowed up in the immensity of 
those positive effects which had opened be- 
fore me — in the abyss of divine enjo>ment 
thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea 



* Evanesced .-—this way of going off the stage of life 
appears to have heen well known in the 17th century, hut 
at that time to have hcen considered a peculiar privilege 
of blood-royal, and by no means to be allowed to druggists. 
For about the year 1686, a poet of rather ominous name 
(and who, by theby, did ample justice to his name), viz. Mr. 
Flat-man, in speaking of the death of Charles II. expresses 
his surprise that any prince should commit so absurd an 
act as dying ; because, says he. 

Kings should disdain to die, and only disappear. 
They should abgcond, that is, into the other worlll. 
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4>apfuucop r(iw€p99s for all human woes : 
here was the secret of happiness, about which 
philosophers had disputed for so many ages, 
at once discovered : happiness might now be 
bought for a penny, and carried in the wust- 
coat pocket : portable ecstasies might be had 
corked up in a pint bottle : and peace of mind 
could be sent down in gallons by the mail 
coacli. But, if I talk in this way, the reader 
will tliink I am laughing : and I can assure 
him, that nobody will laugh long who deals 
much with opium : its pleasures even are of a 
grave and solemn complexion ; and in his hap- 
piest state, the opium-eater cannot present 
himself in the character of VAUegro: even 
then, he speaks and thinks as becomes II Peth 
seroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehen- 
sible way of jesting at times in the midst of 
my own misery : and, unless when I am 
checked by some more powerful feelings, I 
am afraid I shall be guilty of this indecent 
practice even in these annals of suffering or 
enjoyment. The reader must allow a little to 
my infirm nature in this respect : and with a 
few indulgences of that sort, I shall endeavour 
to be as grave, if not drowsy, as fits a theme 
like opium, so anti-mercurial as it really is, 
and so drowsy as it is falsely reputed. 

And, first, one word with respect to its 
bodily effects : for upon all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject of opium, 
whether by travellers in Turkey (who may 
plead their privilege of lying as an old im- 
memorial right), or by professors of medicine, 
writing ex cathedray-^ I have but one emphatie 
criticism to pronounce — Lies ! lies ! lies I I 
remember once, in })assing a book-stall, to 
have caught these words from a page of some 
satiric author :—** By this time 1 became con- 
vinced that the London newspapers spoke 
truth at least twice a week, viz. on Tuesday 
and Saturday, and mi^ht safely be depended 

upon for the list of bankrupts." In 

like manner, I do by no means deny that 
some truths have been delivered to the world 
in regard to opium : thus it has been repeat- 
edly affirmed by the learned, that opium is 
a dusky brown in colour ; and this, take 
notice, I grant : secondly, that it is rather 
dear ; which also I grant : for in my time. 
East India opium has been three guineas a 
pound, and Turkey eight : and, thirdly, that if 
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jou eat a good deal of it, most probably you 
must do what is particularly disagreeable 
to any man of regular habits, viz., die.* These 
weighty propositions are, all and singular, true : 
I cannot gainsay them : and truth ever was, 
and will be, commendable. But in these three 
theorems, I believe we have exhausted the 
stock of knowledge as yet accumulated by man 
on the subject of opium. And therefore, 
worthy doctors, as there seems to be room for 
further discoveries, stand aside, and allow me 
to come forward and lecture on this matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as 
taken for granted, by all who ever mention 
opium, formally or incidentally, that it does, 
or can produce intoxication. Now, reader, 
assure yourself, meo p4riculOy that no quantity 
of opium ever did, or could intoxicate. As to 
the tincture of opium (commonly called lau- 
danum), thca might certainly intoxicate if a 
man could bear to take enough of it ; but why ! 
because it contains so much proof spirit, and 
not because it contains so much opium. But 
cmde opium,! affirm peremptorily, is incapable 
of producing any state of body at all resembling 
that which is produced by alcohol : and not in 
degree only incapable, but even in kind : it is 
not in the quantity of its effects merely, but 
in the quality, that it differs altogether. The 
pleasure given by wine is always mounting, 
and tending to a crisis, after which it declines : 
that from opium, when once generated, is 
stationary for eight or ten hours : the first, to 
borrow a technical distinction from medicine, 
is a case of acute — the second, of chronic plea- 
sure : the one is a flame, the other a steady 
and equable glow. But the main distinction 
lies in this, that whereas wine disorders the 
mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (if 
taken in a proper manner), introduces amongst 
them the most exquisite order, legislation, and 
harmony. Wine robs a man of his self-pos- 
session : opium greatly invigorates it. Wine 
unsettles and clouds the judgment, and gives a 

* Of this, however, the learned appear latterly to have 
doubted : for in a pirated edition of Buchan'a Domestic 
Medicine, which I once saw in the hands of a fanner's 
wife who was studying it for the benefit of her health, the 
doctor iras made to say — " Be particularly careful never 
to take above five-and-twenty ounces of laudanum at 
once ; " the true reading being probably five-and-twenty 
drops, which are held equal to about one grain of crude 
opium. 



preternatural brightness, and a vivid exalta- 
tion to the contempts and the admirations, the 
loves and the hatreds, of the drinker : opium, 
on the contrary, communicates serenity and 
equipoise to all the faculties, active or passive : 
and with respect to the temper and moral 
feelings in general, it gives simply that sort of 
vital warmth which is approved by the judg- 
ment, and which would probably always accom- 
pany a bodily constitution of primeval or 
antediluvian health. Thus, for instance, opium, 
like wine, gives an expansion to the heart and 
the benevolent affections : but then, with this 
remarkable difference, that in the sudden 
development of kind-heartedness which accom- 
panies inebriation, there is always more or 
less of a maudlin character, which exposes it 
to the contempt of the bystander. Men shake 
hands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears 
— ^no mortal knows why : and the sensual 
creature is clearly uppermost. But the expan- 
sion of the benign er feelings, incident to opium, 
is no febrile access, but a healthy restoration 
to that state which the mind would naturally 
recover upon the removal of any deep-seated 
irritation of pain that had disturbed and quar- 
relled with the impulses of a heart originally 
just and good. True it is, that even wine, np 
to a certain point, and with certain men, rather 
tends to exalt and to steady the intellect : I 
myself, who have never been a great wine- 
drinker, used to find that half-a-dozen glasses 
of wine advantageously affected the faculties 
— brightened and intensified the consciousness 
— and gave to the mind a feeling of being 
^ ponderibus librata suis : " and certainly it is 
most absurdly said, iu popular language, of 
any man, that he is disguised in liquor : for, on 
the contrary, most men are disguised by 
sobriety ; and it is when they are drinking (as 
some old gentleman sa>s in Athenseus), that 
men eavrobs ^fxfpaifi(ov<riv otriyts elalu — display 
themselves in their true complexion of cha- 
racter ; which surely is not disguising them- 
selves. But still, wine constantly leads a man 
to the brink of absurdity and extravagance ; 
and, beyond a certain point, it is sure to vola- 
tilise and to disperse the intellectual energies : 
whereas opium always seems to compose what 
had been agitated, and to concentrate what 
had been distracted. In short, to sum up all 
I in one word, a man who is inebriated, or tend- 
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ing to iDebriatioDy is, and feels that he is, in a 
coDdition which calls up into supremacy the 
merely human, too often the brutal, part of 
his nature : but the opium-eater (I speak of 
him who is not suffering from any disease, or 
other remote effects of opium) feels that the 
diviner part of his nature is paramount ; that 
is, the moral affections are in a state of cloud- 
less serenity ; and over all is the great light of 
the majestic intellect. 

This is the doctrine of the true church on 
the subject of opium: of which church I 
acknowledge myself to be the only member — 
the alpha and the omega : but then it is to be 
recollected, that I speak from the ground of 
a large and profound personal experience: 
whereas most of the unscientific* authors who 
have at all treated of opium, and even of those 
who have written expressly on the materia 
medica, make it evident, from the horror they 
express of it, that their experimental know- 
ledge of its action is none at all. I will, how- 
ever^ candidly acknowledge that I have met 
with one person who bore evidence to its in- 
toxicating power, such as staggered my own 
incredulity: for ho was a surgeon, and had 
himself taken opium largely. I happened to 
saiy to him, that his enemies (as I had heard) 

* Amongst the great herd of travellers, &o., who show 
Bufficiently by their stupidity that they never held any 
intercourse with opium, I must caution my readers 
specially against the brilliant author of ** Anastatiut*' 
This gentleman, whose wit would lead one to presume 
him an opium-eater, has made it impossible to consider 
him in that character from the grievous misrepresratation 
which he gives of its effects, at p. 215—17* of voL L Upon 
consideration, it must appear such to the author himself : 
for, waiving the errors I have insisted on in the text, 
which (and others) are adopted in the fullest manner, he 
will himself admit, that an old gentleman '* with a snow- 
white beard,** who eats ** ample doses of opium,** and is 
yet able to deliver what is meant and received as very 
weighty counsel on the bad effects of that practice* is but 
an indifferent evidence that opium either kills people 
prematurely, or sends them into a mad-house> But, for 
my part, I see into this old gentleman and his motives : 
the fact is, he was enamoured of '* the little golden recep- 
tacle of the pernicious drug "which Anastasius carried 
about him ; and no way of obtaining it so safe and so feasible 
occurred, as that of frightening its owner out of his wits 
(which, by the by, are none of the strongest). This com- 
mentary throws a new light upon the case, and greatly 
improves it as a story : for the old gentleman's speech, 
considered asa lecture on pharmacy, is highly absurd : but 
o(msidered as a hoax on Anastasius, it reads excellently. 



charged him with talking nonsense on politics, 
and that his friends apologised for him, by 
suggesting that he was constantly in a state of 
intoxication from opium. Now the accusation, 
said I, is not primA facie, and of necessity, an 
absurd one : but the defence u. To my sur- 
prise, however, he insisted that both his ene- 
mies and his friends were in the right : ^ I 
will maintain," said he^ *^ that I do talk non- 
sense; and secondly, I will maintain that I do 
not talk nonsense upon principle, or with any 
view to profit-, but solely and simply, said he, 
solely and simply, — solely and simply (repeat- 
ing it three times over), because I am drunk 
with opium ; and that daily." I replied that, 
as to the allegation of his enemies, as it seemed 
to be established upon such respectable testi- 
mony, seeing that the three parties concerned 
all agreed in it, it did not become me to ques- 
tion it ; but the defence set np I must demur 
to. He proceeded to discuss the matter, and 
to lay down his reasons ; but it seemed to me 
80 impolite to pursue an argument which must 
have presumed a man mistaken in a point be- 
longing to his own profession, that I did not 
press him even when his course of argument 
seemed open to objection : not to mention that 
a man who talks nonsense, even though *' with 
no view to profit,'* is not altogether the most 
agreeable partner in a dispute, whether as 
opponent or respondent. I confess, however, 
that the authority of a surgeon, and one who 
was reputed a good one, may seem a weighty 
one to my prejudice : but still I must plead 
my experience, which was greater than his 
greatest by 7000 drops a-day ; and, though it 
was not possible to suppose a medical man un- 
acquainted with the characteristic symptoms 
of vinous intoxication, it yet struck me that he 
might proceed on a logical error of using the 
word intoxication with too great latitude^ and 
extending it generically to all modes of nervous 
excitement, instead of restricting it as the ex- 
pression for a specific sort of excitement, con- 
nected with certain diagnostics. Some people 
have maintained, in my hearing, that they had 
been drunk upon green tea : and a medical 
student in London, for whose knowledge in 
his profession I have reason to feel great 
respect, assured me, the other day, that a 
patient, in recovering from an illness, had got 
drunk on a beef-steak. 
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Having dwelt so much on this first and 
leading error, in respect to opium, I shall 
notice yery briefly a second and a third ; which 
are, that the elevation of spirits produced by 
opium is necessarily followed by a proportion- 
ate depression, and that the natural and even 
immediate consequence of opium is torpor and 
stagnation, animal and mental. The first of 
these errors I shall content myself with simply 
denying; assuring my reader, that for ten 
years, during which I took opium at intervals, 
the day succeeding to that on which I allowed 
myself this luxury was always a day of un- 
usnally good spirits. 

With respect to the torpor supposed to 
follow, or rather (if we were to credit the 
numerous pictures of Turkish opium-eaters) to 
accompany the practice of opium-eating, I 
deny that also. Certainly, opium is classed 
under the head of narcotics ; and some such 
efiect it may produce in the end : but the 
primary effects of opium are always, and in 
the highest degree, to excite and stimulate the 
system: this first stage of its action always 
lasted with me, during my noviciate, for up- 
wards of eight hours ; so that it must be the 
fault of the opium-eater himself if he does not 
80 time his exhibition of the dose (to speak 
medically) as that the whole weight of its nar- 
cotic influence may descend upon his sleep. 
Turkish opium-eaters, it seems, are absurd 
enough to sit, like so many equestrian statues, 
on logs of wood as stupid as themselves. But 
thai the reader may judge of the degree in 
which opium is likely to stupefy the faculties 
of an Englishman, I shall (by way of treating 
the question illustratively, rather than argu- 
mentatively) describe the way in which I my- 
self often passed an opium evening in London, 
during the period between 1804 and 1812. It 
will be seen, that at least opium did not move 
me to seek solitude^ and much less to seek in- 
activity, or the torpid state of self-involution 
ascribed to the Turks. I give this account at 
the risk of being pronounced a crazy enthusiast 
or visionary : but I regard that little : I must 
desire my reader to bear in mind, that I was 
a hard student, and at severe studies for all 
the rest of my time : and certainly I had a 
right occasionally to relaxations as well as 
other people : these, however, I allowed myself 
but seldom. 



The late Duke of used to say, ^ Next 

Friday, by the blessing of Heaven, I purpose 
to be drunk :" and in like manner I used to 
&x beforehand how often, within a given time, 
and when, I would commit a debauch of opium. 
This was seldom more than once in three 
weeks ; for at that time I could not have ven- 
tured to call every day (as I did afterwards) 
for '^ a glass of laudanum negus, vjarm, and without 
sugar." No : as I have said, I seldom drank 
laudanum, at that time, more than once in 
three weeks : this was usually on a Tuesday 
or a Saturday night ; my reason for which was 
this. In those days Grassini sang at the Opera : 
and her voice was delightful to me beyond all 
that I had ever heard. I know not what may 
be the state of the Opera-house now, having 
never been within its walls for seven or eight 
years, but at that time it was by much the 
most pleasant place of public resort in London 
for passing an evening. Five shillings admit- 
ted one to the gallery, which was subject to far 
less annoyance than the pit of the theatres : 
the orchestra was distinguished by its sweet 
and melodious grandeur from all English 
orchestras, the composition of which, I confess, 
is not acceptable to my ear, from the predomi- 
nance of the clangorous instruments, and the ' 
absolute tyranny of the violin. The choruses 
were divine to hear : and when Grassini ap- 
peared in some interlude, as she often did, and 
poured forth her passionate soul as Andro- 
mache, at the tomb of Hector, &c., I question 
whether any Turk, of all that ever entered the 
paradise of opium-eaters, can have had half the 
pleasure I had. But, indeed, I honour the 
barbarians too much by supposing them capa- 
ble of any pleasures approaching to the intel- 
lectual ones of an Englishman. For music is 
an intellectual or a sensual pleasure, according 
to the temperament of him who hears it. And, 
by the by, with the exception of the fine ex- 
travaganza on that subject in Twelfth Night, I 
do not recollect more than one thing said ade- 
quately on the subject of music in all litera- 
ture : it is a passage in the BeUgio Medici * of 
Sir T. Brown ; and, though chiefly remarkable 
for its sublimity, has also a philosophic value. 



* I have not the book at this moment to consult : but I 
think the passage begins—*' And even that tavern music, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, in me strikes 
a deep fit of devotion," &o. 



. 



iDasmuch as it points to the true theory of 
musical effects. The mistake of most people 
is to suppose that it is by the ear they commu- 
nicate with music, and, therefore, that they are 
purely passive to its effects. But this is not 
80 : it is by the reaction of the mind upon the 
notices of the ear (the matter coming by the 
senses, the form from the mind), that the plea- 
sure is constructed : and therefore it is that 
people of equally good ear differ so much in 
this i>oint from one another. Now opium, by 
greatly increasing the activity of the mind 
generally, increases, of necessity, that particu- 
lar mode of its activity by which we are able 
to construct out of the raw material of organic 
sound an elaborate intellectual pleasure. But, 
says a friend, a succession of musical sounds is 
to me like a collection of Arabic characters : I 
can attach no ideas to them ! Ideas ! my good 
sir ? there is no occaoion for them : all that 
class of ideas, which can be available in such a 
case, has a language of representative feelings. 
But this is a subject foreign to my present 
purposes : it is sufficient to say, that a chorus, 
&c. of elaborate harmony, displayed before me, 
as in a piece of arras work, the whole of my 
past life — not as if recalled by an act of 
memory, but as if present and incarnated in 
the music : no longer painful to dwell upon : 
but the detail of its incidents removed, or 
blended in some hazy abstraction ; and its 
passions exalted, spiritualised, and sublimed. 
All this was to be had for five shillings. And 
over and above the music of the stage and the 
orchestra, I had all around me, in the intervals 
of the performance, the music of the Italian 
language talked by Italian women : for the 
gallery was usually crowded with Italians : 
and I listened with a pleasure such as that with 
which Weld the traveller lay and listened, 
in Canada, to the sweet laughter of Indian 
women ; for the less you understand of a lan- 
guage, the more sensible you are to the melody 
or harshness of its sounds : for such a purpose, 
therefore, it was an advantage to me that I 
was a poor Italian scholar, reading it but little, 
and not speaking it at all, nor understanding a 
tenth part of what I beard spoken. 

Tht'se were my Opera pleasures : but an- 
other pleasure I had which, as it could be had 
only on a Saturday night, occasionally struggled 
with my love of the Opera ; for, at that time. 



Tuesday and Saturday were the regular Opera 
nights. On this subject I am afraid I shall 
be rather obscure, but, I can assure the reader 
not at all more so than Marinns in his life of 
Proclus, or many other biographers and auto- 
biogra])her8 of fair reputation. This pleaaure, 
I have said, was to be had only a on Saturday 
night. What then was Saturday night to me, 
more than any other night ! I had no labours 
that I rested from ; no wages to receive : 
what needed I to care for Saturday night, 
more than as it was a summons to hear Gras- 
sini ! True, most logical reader : what you 
say is unanswerable. And yet so it was and 
is, that, whereas different men throw their 
feelings into different channels, and most are 
apt to show their interest in the concerns of 
the poor, chiefly by sympathy, expressed in 
some shape or other, with their distresses and 
sorrows, I, at that time, was disposed to ex- 
press my interest by sympathising with their 
pleasures. The pains of poverty I had lately 
seen too much of ; more than I wished to re- 
member : but the pleasures of the poor, their 
consolations of spirit, and their reposes from 
bodily toil, can never become oppressive to 
contemplate. Now Saturday night is the sea- 
son for the chief, regular, and periodic return 
of rest to the poor : in this point the most 
hostile sects unite, and acknowledge a common 
link of brotherhood : almost all Christendom 
rests from its labours. It is a rest introduo- 
tory to another rest : and divided by a whole 
day and two nights from the renewal of toiL 
On this account I feel always, on a Saturday 
night, as though I also were released from 
some yoke of labour, had some wages to re- 
ceive, and some luxury of repose to enjoy. 
For the sake, therefore, of witnessing, upon as 
large a scale as possible, a spectacle with 
which my sympathy was so entire^ I used 
often, on Saturday nights, after I had taken 
opium, to wander forth, without much regard- 
ing the direction or the distance, to all the 
markets, and other parts of London, to which 
the poor resort on a Saturday night, for laying 
out their wages. Many a family party con- 
sisting of a man, his wife, and sometimes one 
or two of his children, have I listened to, as 
they stood consulting on their ways and 
means, or the strength of their exchequer, or 
the price of household articles. Gradually I 



became familiar with their wishes, their diffi- 
culties, and their opinions. Sometimes there 
might be heard murmurs of discontent : but 
far ofteuer expressions on the countenance, or 
uttered in words, of patience, hope, and tran- 
quillity. And, taken generally, I must say, 
that, in this point at least, the poor are far 
more philosophic than the rich — that they 
show a more ready and cheerful submission 
to what they consider as irremediable evils, or 
irreparable losses. Whenever I saw occasion, 
or could do it without appearing to be intru- 
sive, I joined their parties ; and gave my 
opinion upon the matter in discussion, which, 
if not always judicious, was always received 
indulgently. If wages were a little higher, 
or expected to be so, or the quartern loaf a 
little lower, or it was reported that onions 
and butter were expected to fall, I was glad : 
yet, if the contrary were true, I drew from 
opium some means of consoling myself. For 
opium (like the bee, that extracts its materials 
indiscriminately from roses and from the soot 
of chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a 
compliance with the master key. Some of 
these rambles led me to great distances : for 
an opium-eater is too happy to observe the 
motion of time. And sometimes in my at- 
tempts to steer homewards, upon nautical 
I rinciples, by fixing my eye on the pole-star, 
and seeking ambitiously for a north-west pas- 
sage, instead of circumnavigating all the capes 
and headlands I had doubled in my outward 
voyage, I came suddenly upon such knotty 
problems of alleys, such enigmatical entries, 
and such sphinx's riddles of streets without 
thoroughfares, as must, I conceive, baffle the 
audacity of porters, and confound the intel- 
lects of hackney-coachmen. I could almost 
have believed, at times, that I must be the 
first discoverer of some of these terroe incognitcB, 
and doubted whether they had yet been laid 
down in the modern charts of London. For 
all this, however, I paid a heavy price in dis- 
tant years, when the human face tyrannised 
over my dreams, and the perplexities of my 
steps in London came back and haunted my 
sleep, with the feeling of perplexities moral 
or intellectual, that brought confusion to the 
reason, or anguish and remorse to the con- 
science. 
Thus I have shown that opium does not, of 



necessity, produce inactivity or torpor ; but 
that, on the contrary, it often led me into mar- 
kets and theatres. Yet, in candour, I will 
admit that markets and theatres are not the 
appropriate haunts of the opium-eater when 
in the divinest state incident to his enjoyment. 
In that state, crowds become an oppression to 
him ; music even, too sensual and gross. He 
naturally seeks solitude and silence, as indis- 
pensable conditions of those trances, or pro- 
foundest reveries, which are the crown and 
consummation of what opium can do for hu- 
man nature. I, whose disease it was to medi- 
tate too much, and to observe too little, and 
who, upon my first entrance at college, was 
nearly falling into a deep melancholy, from 
brooding too much on the sufferings which I 
had witnessed in London, was sufficiently 
aware of the tendencies of my own thouglits 
to do all I could to counteract them. I was, 
indeed, like a person who, according to the 
old legend, had entered the cave of Tropho- 
nius ; and the remedies I sought were to force 
myself into society, and to keep my under- 
standing in continual activity upon matters of 
science. But for these remedies, I should 
certainly have become hypochondriacally me- 
lancholy. In after-years, however, when my 
cheerfulness was more fully re-established, I 
yielded to my natural inclination for a solitary 
life. And, at that time, I often fell into these 
reveries upon taking opium ; and more than 
once it has happened to me, on a summer 
night, when I have been at an open window, 
in a room from which I could overlook the 
sea at a mile below me, and could command a 

view of the great town of L , at about the 

same distance, that I have sat, from sun-set 
to sun-rise, motionless, and without wishing to 
move. 

I shall be charged with mysticism, Behmen- 
ism, quietism, &c but that shall not alarm me. 
Sir H. Vane, the younger, was one of our 
wisest men ; and let my readers see if he, in 
his philosophical works, be half as unmystical 
as I am. I say, then, that it has often struck 
me that the scene itself was somewhat typical 
of what took place in such a reverie. The 

town of L represented the earth, with its 

sorrows and its graves left behind, yet not out 
of sight, nor wholly forgotten. The ocean, in 
everlasting but gentle agitation, and brooded 
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oyer by a dove-like calm, might not imfitly 
typify the mind and the mood which then 
swayed it. For it seemed to me as if then 
first I stood at a distance, and aloof from the 
nproar of life ; as if the tumult, the fever, and 
the strife, were suspended ; a respite granted 
from the secret burthens of the heart ; a sab- 
bath of repose ; a resting from human labours. 
Here were the hopes which blossom in the 
paths of life, reconciled with the peace which 
is in the grave ; motions of the intellect as 
unwearied as the heavens, yet for all anxieties 
a halcyon calm : a tranquillity that seemed no 
product of inertia, but as if resulting from 
mighty and equal antagonisms ; infinite activi- 
ties, infinite repose. 

Oh ! just, subtle, and mighty opium I that 
to the hearts of poor and rich alike, for the 
wounds that will never heal, and for '* the 
pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel," bringest 
an assuaging balm ; eloquent opium ! that with 
thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes 
of wrath; and to the guilty man, for one 
night givest back the hopes of his youth, and 
hands washed pure from blood; and to the 
proud man, a brief oblivion for 

Wrongs unredress'd, and insults unavenged ; 

that summonest to the chancery of dreams, 
for the triumphs of sufiering innocence, false 
witnesses ; and confoundest perjury ; and dost 
reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges : 
— thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness, 
out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, 
cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias 
and Praxiteles — beyond the splendour of Baby- 
lon and Hekatdmpylos : and ^ from the anar- 
chy of dreaming sleep," callest into sunny 
light the faces of long-buried beauties, and 
the blessed household countenances, cleansed 
from the ** dishonours of the grave." Thou 
only givest these gifts to man ; and thou hast 
the keys of Paradise, oh, just, subtle, and 
mighty opium I 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PAINS OF 

OPIUM. 

Courteous, and, I hope, indulgent reader 
(for all my readers must be indulgent ones, or 
else, I fear, I shall shock them too much to 
count on their courtesy), having accompanied 
me thus &r, now let me request you to move 



onwards, for about eight years ; that is to say, 
from 1804 (when I have said that my acquaint- 
ance with opium first began) to 1812. The 
years of academic life are now over and 
gone— almost foi*gotten ; — the student's cap 
no longer presses my temples : if my cap ex- 
ists at all, it presses those of some youthfrd 
scholar, I trust, as happy as myself and as 
passionate a lover of knowledge. My g^wn 
is, by this time, I dare to say, in the same con- 
dition with many thousands of excellent books 
in the Bodleian, viz. diligently perused by 
certain studious moths and worms : or de- 
parted, however (which is all that I know of 
its fate), to that great reservoir of Bomewkere, 
to which all the tea-cups, tea-caddies^ tea-pots, 
tea-kettles, &c. have departed (not to speak 
of still frailer vessels, such as glasses, de- 
canters, bed-makers, &c.) which occasional 
resemblances in the present generation of tea- 
cups, &C. remind me of having once possessed, 
but of whose departure and final fate I, in 
common with most gownsmen of either uni- 
versity, could give, I suspect, but an obscure 
and conjectural history. The persecution of 
the chapel-bell, sounding its unwelcome sum- 
mons to six o'clock matins, interrupts my 
slumbers no longer : the porter who rang it, 
upon whose beautiful nose (bronze, inlaid with 
copper) I wrote, in retaliation, so many Greek 
epigrams, whilst I was dressing, is dead, and 
has ceased to disturb anybody : and I, and 
many others, who suffered much from his tin- 
tinnabulous propensities, have now agreed to 
overlook his errors, and have forgiven him. 
Even with the bell I am now in charity : it 
rings, I suppose, as formerly, thrice arday: 
and cruelly annoys, I doubt not, many worthy 
gentlemen, and disturbs their peace of mind : 
but as to me, in this year 1812, I regard its 
treacherous voice no longer (treacherous, I 
call it, for, by some refinement of malice, it 
spoke in as sweet and silvery tones as if it 
had been inviting one to a party) : its tones 
have no longer, indeed, power to reach me, 
let the wind sit as favourable as the malice of 
the bell itself could wish : for I am 250 miles 
away from it, and buried in the depth of 
mountains. And what am I doing amongst 
the mountains ? Taking opium. Yes, but what 
else ? Why, reader, in 1812, the year we are 
now arrived at, as well as for some years 
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previous, I have been chiefly studyiDg German 
metaphysics, in the writings of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, &c. And how, and in what manner, 
do I live ! in short, what class or description 
of men do I belong to ? I am at this period, 
viz. in 1812, living in a cottage ; and with a 
single female servant (honi soit qui mat y 
pefue), who, amongst my neighbours, passes 
by the name of my ^ housekeeper/' And, as 
a scholar and a man of learned education, and 
in that sense a gentleman, I may presume to 
class myself as an unworthy member of that 
indefinite body called gentlemen. Partly on the 
ground I have assigned, perhaps ; partly be- 
cause, from my having no visible calling or 
business, it is rightly judged that I must be 
living on my private fortune ; I am so classed 
by my neighbours : and, by the courtesy of 
modem England, I am usually addressed on 
letters, &c. esquire, though having, I fear, in 
the rigorous construction of heralds, but slen- 
der pretensions to that distinguished honour : 
yes, in popular estimation, I am X. Y. Z., 
esquire, but not Justice of the Peace, nor 
Gustos Rotulorum. Am I married ! Not yet. 
And I still take opium ! On Saturday nights. 
And, perhaps, have taken it unblushingly ever 
since ^the rainy Sunday," ^and the stately 
Pantheon," and ''the beatific druggist" of 
1804 1 — Even so. And how do I find my 
health after all this opium-eating? in short, 
how do I do I "Why pretty well, I thank you, 
reader : in the phrase of ladies in the straw, 
^ as well as can be expected." In fact, if I 
dared to say the real and simple truth, though, 
to satisfy the theories of medical men, I ought 
to be ill, I never was better in my life than in 
the spring of 1812 ; and I hope sincerely, that 
the quantity of claret, port, or, '^ particular 
madeira," which, in all probability, you, good 
reader, have taken, and design to take, for 
every term of eight years, during your natural 
life, may as little disorder your health as mine 
was disordered by the opium I had taken for 
the eight years between 1804 and 1812. 
Hence you may see again the danger of taking 
any medical advice from Anastasius; in di- 
vinity, for ought I know, or law, he may be a 
safe counsellor ; but not in medicine. No : it 
is far better to consult Dr. Buchan, as I did : 
for I never forgot that worthy man's excellent 
suggestion : and I was ''particularly careful 



not to take above five and twenty ounces of 
laudanum." To this moderation and tem- 
perate use of the article, I may ascribe it, I 
suppose, that as yet, at least (i. e, in 1812), I 
am ignorant and unsuspicious of the avenging 
terrors which opium has in store for those who 
abuse its lenity. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten, that hitherto I have been 
only a dilletante eater of opium : eight years 
practice even, with the single precaution of 
allowing sufficient intervals between every in- 
dulgence, has not been sufficient to make 
opium necessary to me as an article of daily 
diet. But now comes a different era. Move 
on, if you please, reader, to 1813. In the 
summer of the year we have just quitted, I 
had suffered much in bodily health from dis- 
tress of mind connected with a very melan- 
choly event. This event, being no ways re- 
lated to the subject now before me, further 
than through the bodily illness which it pro- 
duced, I need not more particularly notice. 
Whether this illness of 1812 had any share in 
that of 1813, 1 know not : but so it was, that 
in the latter year I was attacked by a most 
appalling irritation of the stomach, in all 
respects the same as that which had caused 
me so much suffering in youth, and accom- 
panied by a revival of all the old dreams. 
This is the point of my narrative on which, as . 
respects my own self-justification, the whole 
of what follows may be said to hinge. And 
here I find myself in a perplexing dilemma : 
— Either, on the one hand, I must exhaust the 
reader's patience, by such a detail of my 
malady, and of my struggles with it, as might 
suffice to establish the fact of my inability to 
wrestle any longer with irritation and con- 
stant suffering : or, on the other hand, by 
passing lightly over this critical part of my 
story, I must forego the benefit of a stronger 
impression left on the mind of the reader, and 
must lay myself open to the misconstruction 
of having slipped by the easy and gradual 
steps of self-indulging persons, from the first 
to the final stage of opium-eating (a miscon- 
struction to which there will be a lurking pre- 
disposition in most readers, from my previous 
acknowledgments). This is the dilemma : the 
first horn of which would be sufficient to toss 
and gore any column of patient readers, though 
drawn up sixteen deep and constantly relieved 
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by fresh men : conseqnently that is not to be 
thought of. It remains, then, that I poatiUate 
so much as is necessary for my purpose. And 
let me take as full credit for what I postulate 
as if I had demonstrated it, good reader, at 
the expense of your patience and my own. 
Be not so ungenerous as to let me suffer in 
your good opinion through my own forbear- 
ance and regard for your comfort. No : be- 
lieve all that I ask of you, viz. that I could 
resist no longer ; believe it liberally, and as 
an act of grace : or else in mere prudence : 
for, if not, then in the next edition of my 
Opium Confessions revised and enlarged, I 
will make you believe and tremble : and d, 
firoe cPennuyeTy by mere dint of pandiculation I 
will terrify all readers of mine from ever again 
questioning any postulate that I shall think 
fit to make. 

This, then, let me repeat, I postulate — that, 
at the time I began to tuke opium daily, I 
.could not have done otherwise. Whether, 
indeed, afterwards I might not have succeeded 
ill breaking off the habit, even when it seemed 
to me that all efforts would be unavailing, and 
whether many of the innumerable efforts 
which I did make might not have been carried 
ipuch further, and my gradual re-conquests of 
ground lost might not have been followed up 
much more energetically these are questions 
which I must decline. Perhaps I might make 
out a case of palliation ; but, shall I speak 
ingenuously? I confess it, as a besetting 
infirmity of mine, that I am too much of an 
Eudasmonist : I hanker too much after a state 
of happiness, both for myself and others: I 
cannot face misery, whether my own or not, 
with an eye of sufficient firmness: and am 
little capable of encountering present pain for 
the sake of any reversionary benefit. On some 
other matters I can agree with the gentlemen 
in the cotton-trade * at Manchester in affecting 
the Stoic philosophy : but not in this. Here I 
take the liberty of an Eclectic philosopher, and 
I look out for some courteous and considerate 
sect that will condescend more to the infirm 

* A handsome news-room, of which I was very politely 
made free, in passing through Manchester, by several 
gentlemen of that place, is called, I think, The Porch,- 
whence I, who am a stranger in Manchester, inferred that 
the subscribers meant to profess themselves followers of 
2<eno. But I have been since assured that this is a 
mistake. 



condition of an opium-eater; that are ''sweet 
men," as Chaucer says, ''to give absolution," 
and will show some conscience in the penances 
they inflict, and the efforts of abstinence they 
exact, from poor sinners like myself. An 
inhuman moralist I can no more endure in my 
nervous state than opium that has not been 
boiled. At any rate, he who summons me to 
send ont a large freight of self-denial and mor- 
tification upon any cruising voyage of moral 
improvement, must make it clear to my under- 
standing that the concern is a hopeful one. At 
my time of life (six and thirty years of ag^) it 
cannot be supposed that I have much energy 
to spare : in fact, I find it all little enough for 
the intellectual labours I have on my hands : 
and, therefore, let no man expect to frighten me 
by a few hard words into embarking any part 
of it upon desperate adventures of morality. 

Whether desperate or not, however, the 
issue of the struggle in 1813 was what I have 
mentioned ; and from this date^ the reader is 
to consider me as a regular and confirmed 
opium-eater, of whom to ask whether on any 
particular day he had or had not taken opium, 
would be to ask whether his lungs had per- 
formed respiration, or the heart fulfilled its 
functions. You understand now, reader, what 
I am : and yon are by this time aware, that no 
old gentleman, "with a snow-white beard," 
will have any chance of persuading me to sur- 
render "the little golden receptacle of the 
pernicious drug." No: I give notice to all, 
whether moralists or surgeons, that, whatever 
be their pretensions and skill in their respec- 
tive lines of practice, they must not hope for 
any countenance from me, if they think to 
begin by any savage proposition for a Lent or 
Ramadan of abstinence from opium. This, 
then, being all fully understood between ub, we 
shall in future sail before the wind. Now 
then, reader, from 1813, where all this time we 
have been sitting down and loitering — ^rise up, 
if you please, and walk forward about three 
years more. Now draw up the curtain, and 
you shall see me in a new character. 

If any man, poor or rich, were to say that he 
would tell us what had been the happiest day 
in his life, and the why, and the wherefore, I 
suppose that we should all cry outr— Hear him! 
Hear him I — As to the happiest day, that must 
be very difficult for any wise man to name : 
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because any event, that could occupy so distin- 
guished a place in a man's retrospect of his 
life, or be entitled to have shed a special feli- 
city on any one day, ought to be of such an 
enduring character, as that (accidents apart) it 
should have continued to slied the same feli- 
city, or one not distinguishably less, on many 
years together. To the happiest luttrum, how- 
ever, or even to the happiest year, it may be 
allowed to any man to point without discoun- 
tenance from wisdom. This year, in my case, 
reader, was the one which we have now 
reached; though it stood, I confess, as a 
parenthesis between years of a gloomier cha- 
racter. It was a year of brilliant water (to 
speak after the manner of jewellers), set as it 
were, and insulated, in the gloom and cloudy 
melancholy of opium. Strange as it may 
sound, I had a little before this time descended 
suddenly, and without any considerable effort, 
from 320 grains of opium (i. e. eight * thousand 
drops of laudanum) per day, to forty grains, or 
one-eighth part. Instantaneously, and as if by 
magic, the cloud of profoundest melancholy 
which rested upon my brain, like some black 
vapours that I have seen roll away from the 
summits of mountains, drew off in one day 
(wxd»W«pw); passed off with its murky ban- 
ners as simultaneously as a ship that has been 
stranded, and is floated off by a spring tide — 
Thatmoveth altogether, if it move at all. 
Now, then, I was again happy : I now took 
only 1000 drops of laudanum per day : and 
what was that f A latter spring had come to 
close up the season of youth : my brain per- 
formed its functions as healthily as ever before : 
I read Kant again : and again I understood 
him^ or fancied that I did. Again my feelings 
of pleasure expanded themselves to all around 
me : and if any man from Oxford or Cambridge, 
or from neither, had been announced to me in 
my unpretending cottage, I should have wel- 
comed him with as sumptuous a reception as 

* I here reckon twenty-five drops of laudanum aa 
equivalent to one grain of opium, which, I believe, is the 
common estimate. However, as both may he considered 
variable quantities (the crude opium varying much in 
Mtrength,and the tincture still more), I suppose that no 
infinitesimal accuracy can be had in such a calculation. 
Tea-spoons vary as much in size as opium in strength ; 
>)nmll ones hold about 100 drops ; so that 8000 drops are 
about eighty times a teaspoonful. The reader sees how 
much I kept within Dr. Buchan's indulgent allowance. 



SO poor a man could offer. Whatever else 
was wanting to a wise man's •happiness,— of 
laudanum I would have given him as much as 
he wished, and in a golden cup. And, by the 
way, now that I speak of giving laudanum 
away, I remember, about this time, a little 
incident, which I mention, because, trifling as 
it was, the reader will soon meet it again in 
my dreams, which it influenced more fearfully 
than could be imagiued. One day a Malay 
knocked at my door. What business a Malay 
could have to transact amongst English moun- 
tains, I cannot conjecture : but possibly he was 
on his road to a sea-port about forty miles 
distant. 

The servant who opened the door to him 
was a young girl born and bred amongst the 
mountains, who had never seen an Asiatic 
dress of any sort : his turban, therefore, con- 
founded her not a little : and, as it turned out, 
that his attainments in English were exactly 
of the same extent as hers in the Malay, there 
seemed to be an impassable gulf fixed between 
all communication of ideas, if either party had 
happened to possess any. In this dilemma^ 
the girl, recollecting the reputed learning of 
her master (and, doubtless, giving me credit 
for a knowledge of all the languages of the 
earth, besides, perhaps, a few of the lunar 
ones), came and gave me to understand that 
there was a sort of demon below, whom she 
clearly imagined that my art could exorcise 
from the house. I did not immediately go 
down : but, when I did, the group which pre- 
sented itself, arranged as it was by accident, 
though not very elaborate, took hold of my 
fancy and my eye in a way that none of the 
statuesque attitudes exhibited in the ballets at 
the Opera House, though so ostentatiously 
complex^ had ever done. In a cottage kitchen, 
but panelled on the wall with dark wood that 
from age and rubbing resembled oak, and 
looking more like a rustic hall of entrance 
than a kitchen, stood the Malay — his turban 
and loose trowsers of dingy white relieved 
upon the dark panelling : he had placed him- 
self nearer to the girl than she seemed to 
relish : thotkgh her native spirit of mountain 
intrepidity contended with the feeling of 
simple awe which her countenance expressed 
as she gazed upon the tiger-cat before her. 
And a more striking picture there could not 



be imagined, than the beantifnl English face 
of the girl, and its exquisite fairness, together 
with her erect and independent attitude, con- 
trasted with the sallow and bilions skin of the 
Malay, enamelled or veneered with mahogany, 
by marine air, his small, fierce, restless eyes, 
thin lips, slavish gestures and adorations. 
Half-hidden by the ferocions-looking Malay, 
was a little child from a neighbouring cottage 
who had crept in after him, and was now in 
the act of reverting its head, and gazing up- 
wards at the turban and the fiery eyes beneath 
it, whilst with one hand he caught at the dress 
of the young woman for protection. My know- 
ledge of the Oriental tongues is not remarkably 
extensive, being indeed confined to two words 
—the Arabic word for barley and the Turkish 
for opium (madjoon), which I have learnt from 
Anastasius. And, as I had neither a Malay 
dictionary, nor even Adelung's MUhridates, 
which might have helped me to a few words, I 
addressed him in some lines from the Iliad ; 
considering that, of such languages as I pos- 
sessed, Greek, in point of longitude, came 
geographically nearest to an Oriental one. He 
worshipped me in a most devout manner, and 
replied in what I suppose was Malay. In this 
way I saved my reputation with my neighbours : 
for the Malay had no means of betraying the 
secret. He lay down upon the fioor for about 
an hour, and then pursued his journey. On 
his departure, I presented him with a piece of 
opium. To him, as an Orientalist, I concluded 
that opium must be familiar : and the expres- 
sion of his face convinced me that it was. 
Nevertheless, I was struck with some little 
consternation when I saw him suddenly raise 
his hand to his month, and (in the school-boy 
phrase) bolt the whole, divided into three 
pieces, at one mouthful. The quantity was 
enough to kill three dragoons and their horses : 
and I felt some alarm for the poor creature : 
but what could be done ! I had given him the 
opium in compassion for his solitary life, on 
recollecting that if he had travelled on foot 
from London, it must be nearly three weeks 
since he could have exchanged a thought with 
any human being. I could not think of vio- 
lating the laws of hospitality, by having him 
seized and drenched with an emetic, and thus 
frightening him into a notion that we were 
going to sacrifice him to some English idol. { 



No : there was clearly no help for it : — he took 
his leave : and for some days I felt anxious : 
but as I never heard of any Malay being found 
dead, I became convinced that he was used * to 
opium : and that I must have done him the 
service I designed, by giving him one night of 
respite from the pains of wandering. 

This incident I have digressed to mention, 
because this Malay (partly from the pic- 
turesque exhibition he assisted to frame, partly 
from the anxiety I connected with his image 
for some days) fiustened afterwards upon my 
dreams, and brought other Malays with him 
worse than himself, that ran ^a-muck^f at 
me, and led me into a world of tronUes. But 
to quit this episode, and to return to my inters 
calary year of happiness. I have said already, 
that on a subject so important to ns all as hap- 
piness, we should listen with pleamnre to any 
man's experience or experiments, even though 
he were but a plough-boy, who cannot be sap- 
posed to have ploughed very deep into such an 
intractable soil as that of human pains and 
pleasures, or to have conducted his researches 
upon any very enlightened principles. Bat I, 
who have taken happiness, both in a solid and 
a liquid shape, both boiled and unboiled, both 
East India and Turkey — wh6 have condoeted 
my experiments upon this interesting snbject 
with a sort of galvanic battery— and have, for 
the general benefit of the world, inoculated 
myself, as it were, with the poison of 8000 
drops of laudanum per day (just, for the same 
reason, as a French surgeon inoculated himself 
lately with cancer— an English one, twenty 
years ago, with plague — and a third, I know 

* This, however, is not a neoeasary otmoliiskni ; the 
varieties of effect produced by opium cm difRarent oonuti- ! 
tutions are infinite. A Londtm magistrate (HairlotA 
Strugglet through Life, yoL iiL p. 391, third editloii) luw 
recorded that, on the first ocoastan of his trying landannm 
for the gout, he toolk/ortp drops, the neoct night six^, and 
on the fifth night eightp, without any effect wbaterer : 
and this at an advanced age. I have an anecdote from a 
country surgeon, however, which sinks Mr. HaEriotfaoase 
into a trifle ; and in my projected medical traatte on 
opium, which I will publish, provided the Ck>llege of Bur- 
geons will pay me for enlightening their benighted under* 
standings upon this subject, I will relate it ; but it ia fiv 
too good a story to be published gratis. 

t See the conunon accounts in any Eastern traveller or 
voyager of the frantic oLoesses committed "by Ifalays who 
have taken opium, or are reduced to desperation by iU 
luck at gambling. 
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not of what nation, with hydrophobia), — / (it 
will be admitted) must surely know what hap- 
piness iflf, if anybody does. And, therefore, I 
will here lay down an analysis of happiness ; 
and as the most interesting mode of communi- 
cating it, I will give it, not didactically, but 
wrapt np and involved in a picture of one 
evening, as I spent every evening during the 
intercalary year when laudanum, though taken 
daily, was to me no more than the elixir of 
pleasure. This done, I shall quit the subject 
of happiness altogether, and pass to a very dif- 
ferent one — the paint of opium. 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, 
18 miles from any town — ^no spacious valley, 
but about two miles long, by three quarters of 
a mile in average width ; the benefit of which 
provision is, that all the families resident 
within its circuit will compose, as it were, one 
larger household personally familiar to your 
eye, and more or less interesting to your affec- 
tions. Let the mountains be real mountains, 
between 3000 and 4000 feet high ; and the cot- 
tage, a real cottage ; not (as a witty author has 
it) ''a cottage with a double coach-house :" let 
it be, in fact (for I must abide by the actual 
scene), a white cottage, embowered with flow- 
ering shrubs, so chosen as to unfold a succes- 
sion of flowers upon the walls, and clustering 
round the windows through all the months of 
spring, summer, and autumn — beginning, in 
fact, with May roses, and ending with jasmine. 
Let it, however, net be spring, nor summer, nor 
autumn — ^but winter, in his sternest shape. 
This is a most important point in the science 
of happiness. And I am surprised to see 
people overlook it, and think it matter of con- 
gratulation that winter is going ; or, if coming, 
is not likely to be a severe one. On the con- 
trary, I put up a petition annually, for as much 
snow, hail, frost, or storm, of one kind or other, 
as the skies can possibly afford us. Surely 
everybody is aware of the divine pleasures 
which attend a winter fire*side : candles at 
four o'clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea^ 
maker, shutters closed, curtains flowing in 
ample draperies on the floor, whilst the wind 
and rain are raging audibly without. 

And at the doors and windows seem to oall. 
As heay'n and earth they would together mell ; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all ; 
Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in masqr hall. 

Cattle cf Indolence. 



All these are items in the description of a 
winter evening, which must surely be familiar 
to everybody bom in a high latitude. And it 
is evident, that most of these delicacies, like 
ice-cream, require a very low temperature of 
the atmosphere to produce them : they are 
fruits which cannot be ripened without weather 
stormy or inclement, in some way or other. I 
am not ^particular** as people say, whether it 
be snow, or black frost, or wind so strong, that 

(as Mr. says) ** you may lean your back 

against it like a post.'' I can put up even with 
rain, provided it rains cats and dogs: but 
something of the sort I must have : and, if I 
have it not, I think myself in a manner ill- 
used : for why am I called on to pay so heavily 
for winter, in coals, and candles, and various 
privations that will occur even to gentlemen, 
if I am not to have the article good of its kind I 
No : a Canadian winter for my money ; or a 
Russian one, where every man is but a co-pro- 
prietor with the north wind in the fee-simple 
of his own ears. Indeed, so great an epicure 
am I in this matter, that I cannot relish a 
winter night fully if it be much past St. 
Thomas's day, and have degenerated into dis- 
gusting tendencies to vernal appearances : no : 
it must be divided by a thick wall of dark 
nights from all return of light and sunshine. 
From the latter weeks of October to Christmas- 
eve, therefore, is the period during which 
happiness is in season, which, in my judgment, 
enters the room with the tea-tray: for tea, though 
ridiculed by those who are naturally of coarse 
nerves, or are become so from wine-drinking, 
and are not susceptible of influence from so 
refined a stimulant, will always be the favourite 
beverage of the intellectual : and, for my part, 
I would have joined Dr. Johnson in a heUum 
intemecinum against Jonas Hanway, orjany 
other impious person who should presume to 
disparage itw — But here, to save myself the 
trouble of too much verbal description, I will 
introduce a painter ; and give him directions 
for the rest of the picture. Painters do not 
like white cottages, unless a good deal weather- 
stained : but as the reader now understands 
that it is a winter night, his services will not 
be required, except for the inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by 

twelve, and not more than seven and a half 

feet high. This, reader, is somewhat ambi* 

n 
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tiously 8tyled,in my family, the drawing-room : 
but, beiDg contrived *' a double debt to pay," 
it is also, and more justly, termed the library ; 
for it happens that books are the only article 
of property in which I am richer than my 
neighbours. Of these I have about five thou- 
sand, collected gradually since my eighteenth 
year. Therefore, painter, put as many as you 
can into this room. Make it populous with 
books : and, furthermore, paint me a good fire ; 
and furniture, plain and modest, befitting the 
unpretending cottage of a scholar. And, near 
the fire, paint me a tea-table ; and (as it is 
clear that no creature can come to see one 
such a stormy night) place only two cups and 
saucers on the tea-tray : and if you know how 
to paint such a thing symbolically, or other- 
wise, paint me an eternal tea-pot — eternal 
it parte ante, and d, parte pott; for I usually 
drink tea from eight o'clock at night to four 
o'clock in the morning. And, as it is very 
unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for 
one's self, paint me a lovely young woman, sit- 
ting at the table. Paint her arms like Aurora's, 
and her smiles like Hebe's ^— But no, dear M., 
not even in jest letme insinuate that thy power 
to illuminate my cottage rests upon a tenure so 
perishable as mere personal beauty ; or that 
the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within the 
empire of any earthly pencil. Pass, then, my 
good painter, to something more within its 
power : and the next article brought forward 
should naturally be myself— a picture of the 
Opium-eater, with his ^ little golden receptacle 
of the pernicious drug," lying beside him on 
the table. As to the opium, I have no objec- 
tion to see a picture of that, though I would 
rather see the original ; you may paint it, if 
you choose ; but I apprise you, that no ^little' 
receptacle would, even in 1816, answer m^ pur- 
pose, who was at a distance from the ^ stately 
Pantheon," and all druggists (mortal or other- 
wise). No : you may as well paint the real 
receptacle, which was not of gold, but of glass, 
and as much like a wine-decanter as possible. 
Into this you may put a quart of ruby-coloured 
laudanum : that, and a book of German meta- 
physics placed by its side, will sufficiently 
attest my being in the neighbourhood ; but, as 
to myself, — there I demur. I admit that, 
ilaturally, I ought to occupy the foreground of 
the picture ; that being the hero of the piece, 



or (if you choose) the criminal at the bar, my 
body should be had into court This teems 
reasonable : but why should I confees^ on this 
point, to a painter I or why confess at all ! If 
the public (into whose private ear I am con- 
fidentially whispering my confessions, and not 
into any painter's) should chance to have 
framed some agreeable picture for itself of the 
Opium-eater's exterior,— should have ascribed 
to him, romantically, an elegant person, or a 
handsome face, why should I barbarously tear 
from it so pleasing a delusion — pleasing both 
to the public and to me ! No : paint me,if atall, 
according to your own fancy : and, as a painter's 
fancy should teem with beautiful ereations, I 
cannot fail in that way to be a gainer. And 
now, reader, we have run through all the ten 
categories of my condition, as it stood about 
1816-17 : up to the middle of which latter year' 
I judge myself to have been a happy man ; and 
the elements of that happiness I have endea- 
voured to place before yon, in the above sketch 
of the interior of a scholar's library, in a cot- 
tage among the mountains, on a stormy winter 
evening. 

But now farewell — a long farewell to hai^ 
ness— winter or summer I farewell to smiles 
and laughter 1 farewell to peace of mind 1 
farewell to hope and to tranquil dreams^ and 
to the blessed consolations of sleep ! for more 
than three years and a half I am summoned 
away from these : I am now arrived at an 
Iliad of woes : for I have now to record 

THE PAINS OF OPIUM. 

as when some great painter dipt 



His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eollpao. 

SheOep's MepoU af Islam. 

Reader, who have thus far accompanied ma 
I must request your attention to a brief eac- 
planatory note on three points : 

1. For several reasons, I have not been able 
to compose the notes for this part of my nar- 
rative into any regular and connected shape. 
I give the notes disjointed as I find them, or 
have now drawn them up from memoiy. 
Some of them point to their own date ; some 
I have dated ; and some are undated. "When- 
ever it could answer my purpose to transplant 
them from the natural or chronological order, 
I have not scrupled to do so. Sometimes I 
speak in the present, sometimes in the past 
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tense. Few of the notes, perhaps, were written 
exactly at the period of time to which they re. 
late ; hut this can little affect their accuracy ; as 
the impressions were such that they can never 
fade from my mind. Much has been omitted. 
I could not, without effort, constrain myself to 
the task of either recalling, or constructing 
into a regular narrative, the whole burthen of 
horrors which lies upon my brain. This feel- 
ing partly I plead in excuse, and partly that 
I am now in London, and am a helpless sort of 
person, who cannot even arrange his own 
papers without assistance ; and lam separated 
from the hands which are wont to perform for 
me the offices of an amanuensis. 

2. Yon will think, perhaps, that I am too 
confidential and communicative of my own 
private history. It may be so. But my way 
of writing is rather to think aloud, and follow 
my own humours, than much to consider who 
is listening to me ; and, if I stop to consider 
what is proper to be said to this or that per- 
son, I shall soon come to doubt whether any 
part at all is proper. The fact is, I place my- 
self at a distance of fifteen or twenty years 
a-head of this time, and suppose myself writing 
to those who will be interested about me here- 
after ; and wishing to have some record of a 
time, the entire history of which no one can 
know but myself, I do it as fully as I am able 
with the efforts I am now capable of making, 
because I know not whether I can ever find 
time to do it again. 

3. It will occur to you often to ask, why did 
I not release myself from the horrors of 
opium, by leaving it ofi^, or diminishing it! 
To this I must answer briefly: it might be 
supposed that I yielded to the fascinations of 
opium too easily ; it cannot be supposed that 
any man can be charmed by its terrors. The 
reader may be sure, therefore, that I made at- 
tempts innumerable to reduce the quantity. 
I add, that those who witnessed the agonies 
of those attempts, and not myself, were the 
first to beg me to desist. But could not I have 
reduced it a drop a day, or by adding water, 
have bisected or trisected a drop I A thousand 
drops bisected would thus have taken nearly 
six years to reduce ; and that way would cer- 
tainly nat have answered. ' But this is a com- 
mon mistake of those who know nothing of 
opium experimentally ; I appeal to those who 



do, whether it is not always found that down 
to a certain point it can be reduced with ease 
and even pleasure, but that, after that point, 
further reduction causes intense suffering. 
Yes, say many thoughtless persons, who know 
not what they are talking of, you will suffer a 
little low spirits and dejection for a few days. 
I answer, no ; there is nothing like low spirits; 
on the contrary, the mere animal spirits are 
uncommonly raised : the pulse is improved : 
the health is better. It is not there that the 
suffering lies. It has no resemblance to the 
sufferings caused by renouncing wine. It is a 
state of unutterable irritation of stomach 
(which surely is not much like dejection), 
accompanied by intense perspirations, and 
feelings such as I shall not attempt to describe 
without more space at my command. 

I shall now enter *' in mediat res," and shall an- 
ticipate,from a time when my opium pains might 
be said to be at their acme, an account of their 
palsying effects on the intellectual faculties. 



My studies have now been long interrupted. 
I cannot read to myself with any pleasure, 
hardly with a moment's endurance. Yet I 
read aloud sometimes for the pleasure of 
others ; because, reading is an accomplish- 
ment of mine ; and, in the slang use of the 
word acoompihkment as a superficial and orna- 
mental attainment, almost the only one I pos- 
sess : and formerly, if I had any vanity at all 
connected with any endowment or attainment 
of mine, it was with this ; for I had observed 
that no accomplishment was so rare. Flayers 

are the worst readers of all : reads vilely : 

and Mrs. ' , who is so celebrated, can read 

nothing well but dramatic compositions : Mil- 
ton she cannot read sufferably. People in 
general either read poetry without any passion 
at all, or else overstep the modesty of nature, 
and read not like scholars. Of late, if I have 
felt moved by any thing in books, it has been 
by the grand lamentations of Sams<>n Ago* 
nistes, or the great harmonies of the Satanic 
speeches in Paradise Regained, when read aloud 
by myself. A young lady sometimes comes and 
drinks tea with us : at her request and M.*8 I 

now and then read W 's poems to them. 

(W., by-the-by, is the only poet I ever met 
who could read his own verses : often indeed 
he reads admirably.) 

D 2 
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For nearly two years I believe that I read 
no book but one : and I owe it to the author, 
in discharge of a great debt of gratitude, to 
mention what that was. The 'sublimer and 
more passionate poets I still read, as I have 
said, by snatches, and occasionally. But my 
proper vocation, as I well knew, was the exer- 
cise of the analytic understanding. Now, for 
the most part, analytic studies are continuous 
and not to be pursued by fits and starts, or 
fragmentary efforts. Mathematics, for in- 
stance, intellectual philosophy, &c. were all 
become insupportable to me ; I shrunk from 
them with a sense of powerless and infantine 
feebleness that gave me an anguish the greater 
from remembering the time when I grappled 
with them to my own hourly delight ; and for 
this further reason, because I had devoted the 
labour of my whole life, and had dedicated my 
intellect, blossoms and fruits, to the slow and 
elaborate toil of constructing one single work, 
to which I had presumed to give the title of 
an unfinished work of Spinosa's ; viz. De emen- 
datione humani inteUeetiU. This was now lying 
locked up, as by frost, like any Spanish bridge 
or aqueduct, begun upon too great a scale for 
the resources of the architect ; and, instead of 
surviving me as a monument of wishes at 
least, and aspirations, and a life of labour dedi- 
cated to the exaltation of human nature in 
that way in which Grod had best fitted me to 
promote so great an object, it was likely to 
stand A memorial to my children of hopes de- 
feated, of baffled efibrts, of materials uselessly 
accumulated, of foundations laid that were 
never to support a superstructure, — of the 
grief and the ruin of the architect. In this 
state of imbecility, I had, for amusement, 
turned my attention to political economy ; my 
understanding, which formerly had been as 
active and restless as a hyena, could not, I 
suppose (so long as I lived at all) sink into 
utter lethargy; and political economy offers 
this advantage to a person in my state, that 
though it is eminently an organic science (no 
part, tiiat is to si^,bnt what acts on the whole, 
as the whole agam reacts on each part), 
yet the several parts may be detached and 
contemplated singly. Great as was the pros- 
tration of my powers at this time, yet I could 
not forget my knowledge ; and my understand- 
ing had been for too many years intimate with 



severe thinkers, with l(>gic, and the great 
masters of knowledge, not to be aware of the 
utter feebleness of the main herd of modem 
economists. I had been led in 1811 to look 
into loads of books and pamphlets on many 
branches of economy ; and, at my desire, M. 
sometimes read to me chapters from more 
recent works, or parts of parliamentary debates. 
I saw that these were generally the very dregs 
and rinsings of the human intellect ; and that 
any man of sound head, and practised in 
wielding logic with a scholastio adroitness, 
might take up the whole academy of modem 
economists, and throttle them between heaven 
and earth with his finger and thumb, or bray 
their fungus heads to powder with a lady's fan. 
At length, in 1819, a friend in Edinburgh sent 
me down Mr. Ricardo's book ; and recorring 
to my own prophetic anticipation of the advent 
of some legislator for this science, I said, be- 
fore I had finished the first chapter, ^ Then art 
the man ! " Wonder and curiosity were 
emotions that had long been dead in me. Yet 
I wondered once more : I wondered at myself 
that I could once again be stimulated to the 
effort of reading : and much more I wimdered 
at the book. Had this profound work heea 
really written in England during the nineteenth 
century ! Was it possible ! I supposed think- 
ing * had been extinct in England. Could it 
be that an Englishman, and he not in academic 
bowers, but oppressed by mercantile and 
senatorial cares, had accomplished what all 
the universities of Europe, and a oentury of 
thought, had failed even to advance by one 
hair's breadth ? All other writers had been 
crushed and overlaid by the enormous weight 
of facts and documents ; Mr. Ricardo had 
deduced it priori, from the understanding 
itself, laws which first gave a ray of light into 
the unwieldy chaos of materials, and had con- 
structed what had been but a collection of ten- 
tative discussions into a science of regular pro- 
portions, now first standing on an eternal 



* The reader must remember what I here mean hy 
thinking / beoanse else* ihia would be a very preBmnptiioat 
expression. England, of late, has been rich to ezoeflste 
fine thinkers, in the departments of creative and comUift- 
ing thought; but there is a sad dearth of maaonline 
thinkers in any analytic path. A Scotchman of tanhntmi 
name has lately told us, that he is obliged to quit ( 
mathematics, for want of encouragement. 
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Thus did one single work of a profound 
understanding avail to give me a pleasure and 
an activity which I had not known for years : 
— ^it ronsed me even to write, or, at least, to 
dictate, what M. wrote for me. It seemed to 
me that some important tmths had escaped 
even ^ the inevitable eye" of Mr. Ricardo : 
and, as these were, for the most part, of such 
a nature that I could express or illustrate them 
more briefly and elegantly by algebraic symbols 
than in the usual clumsy and loitering diction 
of economists, the whole would not have filled 
a pocket-book; and being so brief, with M. 
for my amanuensis, even at this time, incapa- 
ble as I was of all general exertion, I drew up 
my Prclegomena t9 aU fiiture Systems of Political, 
Eeonomy. I hope it will not be found redolent 
of opium ; though, indeed, to most people, the 
subject itself is a sufficient opiate. 

This exertion, however, was but a tempo- 
rary flash; as the sequel showed — ^for I designed 
to publish my work : arrangements were made 
at a provincial press, about eighteen miles 
distant, for printing it. An additional compo- 
sitor was retained, for some days, on this 
account. The work was even twice advertised : 
and I was, in a manner, pledged to the fulfil- 
ment of my intention. But I had a preface to 
write ; and a dedication, which I wished to 
make a splendid one, to Mr. Ricardo. I found 
myself quite unable to accomplish all this. 
The arrangements were countermanded : the 
compositor dismissed : and my ^ Prolegomena" 
rested peacefully by the side of its elder and 
more dignified brother. 

I have thus described and illustrated my 
intellectual torpor, in terms that apply, more 
or less, to every part of the four years during 
which I was under the Circean spells of opium. 
But for misery and suffering, I might, indeed, 
be said to have existed in a dormant state. I 
seldom could prevail on myself to write a 
letter ; an answer of a few words, to any that 
I received, was the utmost that I could accom- 
plish ; and often that not until the letter had 
lain weeks, or even months, on my writing- 
table. Without the aid of M. all records of 
bills paid, or to 60 paid, must have perished : 
and my whole domestic economy, whatever 
became of Political Economy, must have gone 
into irretrievable confusion. — I shall not after- 
wards allude to this part of the case : it is one. 



however, which the opium-eater will find, in 
the end, as oppressive and tormenting as any 
other, from the sense of incapacity and feeble- 
ness, from the direct embarrassments incident 
to the neglect or procrastination of each day's 
appropriate duties,and from the remorse which 
must often exasperate the stings of these evils 
to a reflective and conscientious mind. The 
opium-eater loses none of bis moral sensibili- 
ties, or aspirations : he wishes and longs, as 
earnestly as ever, to realise what he believes 
possible, and feels to be exacted by duty ; but 
his intellectual apprehension of what is pos- 
sible infinitely outruns his power, not of 
execution only, but even of power to attempt. 
He lies under the weight of incubus and night- 
mare : he lies in sight of all that he would fain 
perform, just as a man forcibly confined to his 
bed by the mortal langour of a relaxing 
disease, who is compelled to witness injury or 
outrage offered to some object of his tenderest 
love : — he curses the spells which chain him 
down from motion : — he would lay down his 
life if he might but get up and walk ; but he 
is powerless as an infant, and cannot even 
attempt to rise. 

I now pass to what is the main subject of 
these latter confessions, to the history and 
journal of what took place in my dreams ; for 
these were the immediate and proximate cause 
of my acutest suffering. 

The first notice I had of any important 
change going on in this part of my physical 
economy, was from the re-awakening of a 
state of eye generally incident to childhood, 
or exalted states of irritability. I know not 
whether my reader is aware that many chil- 
dren, perhaps most, have a power of paintiog, 
as it were, upon the darkness, all sorts of 
phantoms: in some, that power is simply a 
mechanic affection of the eye ; others have a 
voluntary, or a semi-voluntary power to dis- 
miss or to summon them ; or, as a child once 
said to me when I questioned him on this 
matter, ^ I can tell them to go, and they go ; 
but sometimes they come, when I don't tell 
them to come." Whereupon I told him that 
he had almost as unlimited a command over 
apparitions, as a Roman centurion over his 
soldiers.— In the middle of 181 7> I think it 
was, that this faculty became positively dis- 
tressing to me : at night, when I lay awake in 
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bed, vast processions passed along in mournful 
pomp ; friezes of never-ending stories, that to 
my feelings were as sad and solemn as if they 
were stories drawn from times before (Edipus 
orPriam— before Tyre— before Memphis. And, 
at the same time, a corresponding change took 
I place in my dreams ; a theatre seemed sud- 
' denly opened and lighted up within my brain, 
which presented nightly spectacles of more 
than earthly splendour. And the four fol- 
lowing facts may be mentioned, as noticeable 
at this time : 

1. That, as the creative state of the eye 
increased, a sympathy seemed to arise between 
the waking and the dreaming states of the 
brain in one point — that whatsoever I hap- 
pened to call up and to trace by a voluntary 
act upon the darkness was very apt to transfer 
itself to my dreams ; so that I feared to exer- 
cise this faculty; for, as Midas turned all 
things to gold, that yet baffled his hopes and 
defrauded his human desires, so whatsoever 
things capable of being visually represented I 
did but think of in the darkness, immediately 
shaped themselves into phantoms of the eye ; 
and, by a process apparently no less inevitable, 
when thus once traced in faint and visionary 
colours, like writings in sympathetic ink, they 
were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my 
dreams, into insufferable splendour that fretted 
my heart. 

2. For this, and all other changes in my 
dreams, were accompanied by deep-seated 
anxiety and gloomy melancholy, such as are 
wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed 
every night to descend, not metaphorically, 
but literally to descend, into chasms dnd sun- 
less abysses, depths below depths, from which 
it seemed hopeless that I could ever reascend. 
Nor did I, by waking, feel that I had reas- 
cended. This I do not dwell upon ; because 
the state of gloom whfch attended these gor- 
geous spectacles, amounting at least to utter 
darkness, as of some suicidal despondency, 
cannot be approached by words. 

3. The sense of space, and in the end, the 
sense of time, were both powerfully affected. 
Buildings, landscapes, &c., were exhibited in 
proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was 
amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. 
This, however, did not disturb me so much 



as the vast expansion of time; I sometimes 
seemed to have lived for 70 or 100 yeara in 
one night ; nay, sometimes had feelings repre- 
sentative of a millenninm passed in that time, 
or, however, of a duration far beyond the 
limits of BXkj human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, 
or forgotten scenes of later years, were often 
revived : I could not be said to recollect them ; 
for if I had been told of them when waking, 
I should not have been able to acknowledge 
them as parts of my past experience. But 
placed as they were before me, in dreams like 
intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent 
circumstances and accompanying feelings, I 
recognised them instantaneously. I was once 
told by a near relative of mine, that having 
in her childhood fallen into a river, and being 
on the very verge of death but for the critical 
assistance which reached her, she saw in a 
moment her whole life, in its minutest inci- 
dents, arrayed before her simnltaneonsly as in 
a mirror ; and she had a faculty developed as 
suddenly for comprehending the whole and 
every part. This, from some opinm expe- 
riences of mine, I can believe ; I have, indeed, 
seen the same thing asserted twice in modem 
books, and accompanied by a remark which I 
am convinced is true ; viz., that the dread book 
of account, which the Scriptures speak of, is, 
in fact, the mind itself of each individual. Of 
this, at least, I feel assured, that there is no 
such thing as forgetting possible to the mind ; 
a thousand accidents may, and will interpose 
a veil between our present consciousness and 
the secret inscriptions on the mind ; accidents 
of the same sort will also rend away this vdl ; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the in- 
scription remains for ever ; Just as the stars 
seem to withdraw before the common light of 
day, whereas, in fact, we all know that it is 
the light which is drawn over them as a veil 
— and that they are waiting )to be revealed, 
when the obscuring daylight shall have with- 
drawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memor- 
ably distinguishing my dreams from those of 
health, I shall now cite a case illustrative of 
the first fact ; And shall then cite any others 
that I remember, either in their chronologiosl 
order, or any other that may give ikem m6re 
effect as pictures to the reader. 
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I had been in youth, and evea since, for 
occasional amusement, a great reader of livy, 
whom, I confess, that I prefer, both for style 
and matter, to any other of the Roman histo- 
rians ; and I had often felt as most solemn and 
appalHng sounds, and most emphatically repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the Roman people, 
the two words so often occurring in Livy^- 
Connd Bomanua ; especially when the consul is 
introduced in his military character. I mean to 
say, that the words king — sultan— regent, &c., 
or any other titles of those who embody in 
their own persons the collective majesty of a 
great people, had less power over my reveren- 
tial feelings. I had also, though no great 
reader of history, made myself minutely and 
critically familiar with one period of English 
history, viz., the period of the Parliamentary 
War, having been attracted by the moral 
grandeur of some who figured in that day, and 
by the many interesting memoirs which sur- 
vived those unquiet times. Both these parts 
of my lighter reading, having furnished me 
often with matter of reflection, now furnished 
me with matter for my dreams. Often I used 
to see, after painting upon the blank darkness, 
a sort of rehearsal whilst waking, a crowd of 
ladies, and perhaps a festival, and dances. 
And I heard it said, or I said to myself, ^ These 
are English ladies from the unhappy times of 
Charles L These are the wives and the 
daughters of those who met in peace, and sat at 
the same tables, and were allied by marriage 
or by blood ; and yet, after a certain day in 
August, 1642, never smiled upon each other 
again, nor met but in the field of battle ; and 
at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, 
cut Jaaunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, 
and washed away in blood the memory of 
ancient friendship."— The ladies danced, and 
looked as lovely as the court of George IV. 
Tet I knew, even in my dream, that they had 
been in the grave for nearly two centuries.*— 
This pageant would suddenly dissolve : and, at 
a dapping of hands, would be heard the heart- 
quaking sound of Gonstd Bomanus : and imme- 
diately came ''sweeping by," in gorgeous 
paludameots, Paulus or Marins, girt round by 
a company of centurions, with the crimson 
tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the 
akdagmoi of the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over 



Piranesi*s Antiquities of Rome, Mr. Coleridge, 
who was standing by, described to me a set of 
plates by that artist, called his Dreams^ and 
which record the scenery of his own visions 
during the delirium of a fever. Some of them 
(I describe only from memory of Mr. Cole- 
ridge's account) represented vast Gk>thic halls: 
on the floor of which stood all sorts of en- 
gines and machinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, 
levers, catapults, &c. &c. expressive of enor- 
mous power put forth, and resistance over- 
come. Creeping along the sides of the walls, , 
you perceived a staircase; and upon it, groping 
his way upwards, was Piranesi himself: fol- 
low the stairs a little further, and you perceive 
it come to a sudden abrupt termination, with- 
out any balustrade, and allowing no step on- 
wards to him who had reached the extremity, 
except into the depths below. Whatever is 
to become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, at 
least, that his labours must in some way ter- 
minate here. But raise your eyes, and behold 
a second flight of stairs still higher : on which 
again Piranesi is perceived, by this time stand- 
ing on the very brink of the abyss. Again 
elevate your eye, and a still more aerial flight 
of stairs is beheld : and again is poor Piranesi 
busy on his aspiring labours : and so on, until 
the unfinished stairs and Piranesi both are lost 
in the upper gloom of the hall. With the 
same power of endless growth and self-repro- 
duction did my architecture proceed in dreams. 
In the early stage of my malady, the splen- 
dours of my dreams were indeed chiefly archi- 
tectural : and I beheld such pomp of cities 
and palaces as was never yet beheld by the 
waking eye, unless in the clouds. From a 
great modern poet I cite part of a passage 
which describes, as an appearance actually be- 
held in the douds, what in many of its cir- 
cumstances I saw frequently in sleep : 

The appearance, instantaneously disdosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth. 
Far sinking into splendoar-«without end ! 
Fabric it seem'd of diamond, and of gold. 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires. 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright 
In avenues disposed ; their towers b^^rt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— Olnmination of all gems ! 
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By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified : on them, and on the coves, 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The rapours had receded,— taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky, dta dec. 

The sublime circamstance — ^ batUements 
that on their resiUss fronts bore stars/'— might 
have been copied from my architectural 
dreams, for it often occurred.-~We hear it 
reported of Dryden, and of Fuseli in modern 
times, that they thought proper to eat raw 
meat for the sake of obtaining splendid dreams: 
how much better for such a purpose to have 
eaten opium, which yet I do not remember 
that any poet is recorded to have done, except 
the dramatist Shadwell : and in ancient days, 
Homer is, I think, rightly reputed to have 
known the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of 
lakes — and silvery expanses of water : — ^these 
haunted me so much, that I feared (though 
possibly it will appear ludicrous to a medical 
man) that some dropsical state or tendency of 
the brain might thus be making itself (to use 
a metaphysical word) ohjeetvce: and the sen- 
tient organ prefect itself as its own object. — 
For two months I suffered greatly in my head 
— a part of my bodily structure which had 
hitherto been so clear from all touch or taint 
of weakness (physically, I mean,) that I used 
to say of it, as the last Lord Orford said of his 
stomach, that it seemed likely to survive the 
rest of my person. — Till now I had never felt 
a headache even, or any the slightest pain, 
except rheumatic pains caused by my own 
folly. However, I got over this attack, though 
it must have been verging on something very 
dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character — 
from translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, 
they now became seas and oceans. And now 
came a tremendous change, which, unfolding 
itself slowly like a scroll, throughmany months, 
promised an abiding torment ; and, in fact, it 
never left me until the winding up of my case. 
Hitherto the human face had mixed often in 
my dreams, but not despotically, nor with 
any special power of tormenting. But now 
that which I have called the tyranny of the 
human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps 
some part of my London life might be answer- 



able for tbis. Be that as it nay, now it was 
that upon the rooking waters of the ooean the 
human face began to appear: the sea appeared 
paved with innumerable £M$es^ upturned to the 
heavens : faces, imploring, wrathful, despair- 
iog, surged upwards by thousands^ by myriad^ 
by generations, by centuries: — ^my agitatioa 
was infinite,— my mind tossed — and surged 
with the ocean. 

May, 1818. 
The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months. I have been every night, tbrongh 
his means, transported into Asiatic scenes. I 
know not whether others share in my feelings 
on this point ; but I have often thought that if 
I were compelled to forego England, and to 
live in China, and among Chinese manners and 
modes of life and soenery, I should go mad. 
The causes of my horror lie deep ; and some of 
them must be common to others. Soathern 
Asia, in general, is the seat of awful images 
and associations. As the cradle of the human 
race, it would alone have a dim and reverential 
feeling connected with it. But there are other 
reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, 
barbarous, and capricious superstitions of 
Africa, or of savage tiibes elsewhere, affect 
him in the way that he is afiected by the 
ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate re- 
ligions of Indostan, &c. The mere antiquity 
of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories^ 
modes of faith, &c., is so impreeaiYe, that to 
me the vast age of the race and name over- 
powers the sense of youth in the indiyiduaL 
A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not 
bred in any knowledge of such institutions^ 
cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity of 
cades that have flowed apart, and refused to 
mix, through such immemorial tracts of time ; 
nor can any man fail to be awed by the names 
of the Ganges, or the Euphrates. It contrir 
butes much to these feelings, that Southern 
Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, 
the part of the earth most swarming with 
human life ; the great qfioina ffentimm, Man is 
a weed in those regions. The vast empires 
also, into which the enormous population of 
Asia has always been cast, give a further 
sublimity to the feelings associated with all 
Oriental names or images. In China, ^over and 



above what it has in common with the rest of 
Southern Asia^ I am terrified by the modes of 
life, by the manners, and the barrier of utter 
abhorrence, and want of sympathy, placed 
between us by feelings deeper than I can 
analyse. I could sooner live with lunatics, or 
brute animals. All this, and much more than 
I can say, or have time to say, the reader must 
enter into before he can comprehend the 
unimaginable horror which these dreams of 
Oriental imagery, and mythological tortures, 
impressed upon me. Under the connecting 
feeling of tropical heat and vertical sun-lights, 
I brought together all creatures, birds, beasts, 
reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and 
appearancei, that are found in all tropical 
regions, and assembled them together in China 
or Indostan. From kindred feelings, I soon 
brought Egypt and all her gods under the 
same law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned 
aty chattered at, by monkeys, by parroquets, 
by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas : and was 
fixed, for centuries, at the summit, or in secret 
rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I 
was worshipped ; I was sacrificed. I fled from 
the wrath of Brama through all the forests of 
Asia : Vishnu hated me : Seeva laid wait for 
me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris : 
I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis 
and the crocodile trembled at. I was buried, 
for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with 
mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers 
at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, 
with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles ; and laid, 
confounded with all unutterable slimy things, 
amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstrac- 
tion of my Oriental dreams, which always 
filled me with such amazement at the mon- 
strous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, 
for a while, in sheer astonishment. Sooner or 
later, came a reflux of feeling that swallowed 
up the astonishment, and left me, not so much 
in terror, as in hatred and abomination of 
what I saw. Over every form, and threat, and 
punishment, and dim sightless incarceration, 
brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that 
drove me into an oppression as of madness. 
Into these dreams only, it was, with one or 
two slight exceptions, that any circumstances 
of physical horror entered. All before had 
been moral and spiritual terrors. But here 



the main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or 
crocodiles ; especially the last. The cursed 
crocodile became to me the object of more 
horror than almost all the rest. I was com- 
pelled to live with him ; and (as was always 
the case almost in my dreams) for centuries. 
I escaped sometimes, and found myself in 
Chinese houses, with cane tables, &c. All the 
feet of the tables, sofas, &c., soon became 
instinct with life : the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at 
me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions : 
and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so 
often did this hideous reptile hiaunt my dreams, 
that many times thevery same dream was 
broken up in the very same way : I heard 
gentle voices speaking to me (I hear every- 
thing when I am sleeping); and instantly I 
awoke : it was broad noon ; and my children 
were standing, hand in hand, at my bed-side ; 
come to show me their coloured shoes, or new 
frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going 
out. I protest that so awful was the transi- 
tion from the damned crocodile, and the other 
unutterable monsters and abortions of my 
dreams, to the sight of innocent human natures 
and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden 
revulsion of mind, I wept, and could not for- 
bear it, as I kissed their faces. 



Juney 1819. 
I have had occasion to remark, at various 
periods of my life, that the deaths of those 
whom we love, and indeed the contemplation 
of death generally, is {ecBteris paHbut) more 
afiecting in summer than in any other season 
of the year. And the reasons are these three, 
I think : first, that the visible heavens in 
sunmier appear far higher, more distant, and 
(if such a solecism may be excused) more 
infinite ; the clouds, by which chiefly the eye 
expounds the distance of the blue pavilion 
stretched over our heads, are in summer more 
voluminous, massed, and accumulated in far 
grander and more towering piles: secondly, 
the light and the appearances of the declining 
and the setting sun are much more fitted to * 
be types and characters of the Infinite : and, 
thirdly (which is the main reason), the exu- 
berant and riotous prodigality of life naturally 
forces the mind more powerfully upon the 
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mntagonist thonght of death, and the wintry 
sterility of the grave. For it may. be obsery ed, 
generally, that wherever two thoughts stand 
related to each other by a law of antagonism, 
and exist, as it were, by mutual repulsion, they 
are apt to suggest each other. On these 
accounts it is that I find it impossible to banish 
the thought of death when I am walking alone 
in the endless days of summer ; and any par- 
ticular death, if not more affecting, at least 
haunts my mind more obstinately and be- 
siegingly in that season. Perhaps this cause, 
and a slight incident which I omit, might have 
been the immediate occasions of the following 
dream : to which, however, a predisposition 
must always have existed in my mind ; but 
having been once romed, it never left me, and 
split into a thousand fantastic varieties, which 
often suddenly re-united, and composed again 
the original dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in 
May, that it was Easter Sunday, and as yet 
very early in the morning. I was standing, as 
it seemed to me, at the door of my own cot- 
tage. Right before me lay the very scene 
which could really be commanded from that 
situation, but exalted, as was usual, and 
solemnised by the power of dreams There 
were the same mountains, and the same lovely 
valley at their feet ; but the mountains were 
raised to more than Alpine height, and there 
was interspace far larger between them of 
meadows and forest lawns ; the hedges were 
rich with white roses ; and no living creature 
was to be seen, excepting that in the green 
churchyard there were cattle tranquilly re- 
posing upon the verdant graves, and particu- 
larly round about the grave of a child whom I 
had tenderly loved, just as I had really beheld 
them, a little before sun-rise in. the same sum- 
mer, when that child died. I gazed upon the 
well-known scene, and I said aloud (as I 
thought) to myself, ^'It yet wants much of 
sun-rise; and it is Easter Sunday; and that 
is the day on which they celebrate the first- 
fruits of resurrection. I will walk abroad; 
old griefs shall be forgotten to-day ; for the 
air is cool and still, and the hills are high, and 
•stretch away to heaven ; and the forest-glades 
are as quiet as the churchyard ; and, with the 
dew, I can wash the fever from my forehead, 
and then I shall be unhappy no longer." And 



I turned, as if to open my garden gate ; and 
immediately I saw upon the left a scene far 
different ; but which yet the power of dreams 
had reconciled into harmony with the other. 
The scene was an Oriental one ; and there also 
it was Easter Sunday, and very early in the 
morning. And at a vast distance were visiUe, 
as a stain upon the horizon, the domes and 
cupolas of a great city-— an image or frdnt ab- 
straction, caught perhaps in childhood from 
some picture of Jerusalem. And not a bow- 
shot from me, upon a stone, and shaded by 
Judean palms, there sat a woman; and I 
looked; and it was— Ann! She fixed her 
eyes upon me earnestly ; and I said to her at 
length : *< So then I have found you at last." I 
waited: but she answered me not a wcnrd. 
Her face was the same as when I saw it lasl^ 
and yet again how different I Seventeen years 
ago, when the lamp-light fell upon her fietoe, as 
for the last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, 
that to me were not polluted), her eyes were 
streaming with tears: the tears -were now 
wiped away ; she seemed more beautiful than 
she was at that time, but in all other points 
the same, and not older. Her looks wa« 
tranquil, but with unusual solenmity of expres- 
sion ; and I now gazed upon her with some 
awe, but suddenly her countenance grew dim, 
and, turning to the mountains, I perceived 
vapours rolling between us ; in a moment all 
had vanished ; thick darkness came on ; and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, I was far away 
from mountains, and by lamp-light in Oxford- 
street, walking again with Ann— juist as we 
walked seventeen years before, when we were 
both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different 
character, from 1820. 

The dream conmienced with a nmsio which 
now I often heard in dreanuh— a music of pre- 
paration and of awakening suspense ; & music 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, 
and which, like that^ gave the feeling^ of a vast 
march — of infinite cavalcades filing off— -and 
the tread of innumerable armies. The morn- 
ing was come of a mighty day — a day of crisis 
and of final hope for human nature, then suf- 
fering some mysterious eclipse, and labouring 
in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew 
not where — isomehow, I knew not how — by 
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some beings, I knew not whom — a battle, a 
strife, an agony, was conducting, — was evolving 
like a great drama, or piece of mnsic ; with 
which my sympathy was the more insupport- 
able from my confusion as to its place, its cause, 
its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual 
in dreams (where, of necessity, we make our- 
selves central to every movement), had the 
power, and yet had not the power, to decide 
it. I had the power, if I could raise myself, to 
will it ; and yet again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, 
or the oppression of inexpiable gailt. ** Deeper 
than ever plummet sounded," I lay inactive. 
Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake ; some 
mightier cause than ever yet the sword had 
pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then 
came sudden alarms ; hurryings to and fro : 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the bad : 
darkness and lights: tempest and human 
ftices : and at last, with the sense that all was 
lost, female forms, and the features that were 
worth all the world to me, and but a moment 
alldwed,^and clasped hands, and heart-break« 
iiig partings, and then — everlasting farewells ! 
and with a sigh, such as the caves of h^ll 
sighed when the incestuous motheruttered the 
abhorred- name of death, the sound' was rever- 
berated — everlasting farewells ; and again, and 
yet again revei^berated — everlasting farewells ! 
And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — 
" I will sleep no more !" 

But I am now called upon to wind up a nar- 
rative which has already extended to an unrea- 
sonable length. Within more spacious limits, 
the materials which I have used might have 
been better unfolded ; and much which I have 
not used might have been added with effect. 
Perhaps, however, enough has been given. It 
now remains that I should say something of 
the way in which this conflict of horrors was 
finally brought to its crisis. The reader is 
already aware (from a passage near the begin- 
ning of the introduction to the first part) that 
the opium-eater has, in some way or other, 
<< unwound, almost to its final links, the ac- 
cursed chain which bound him." By what 
means ? To have narrated this, according to 
the original intention, would have far exceeded 



the space which can now be allowed. It is 
fortunate, as such a cogent reason exists for 
abridging it, that I should, on a matnrer view 
of the case, have been exceedingly unwilling 
to injure, by any such unaffiacting details, the 
impression of the history itself, as an appeal to 
the prudence and the conscience of the yet un- 
confirmed opium-eater — or even (though a very 
inferior consideration) to injure its effect as a 
composition. The interest of the judicious 
reader will not attach itself chiefly to the sub- 
ject of the fascinating spells, but to the fasci- 
nating power. Not the opium-eater, but the 
opium, is the true hero of the tale ; and the 
legitimate centre on which the interest re- 
volves. The object was to display the mar- 
vellous agency of opinm^tiiwhether for pleasure 
or for pain : if that is done, the action of the 
piece has closed. 

However, as some people, in spite of all laws 
to the contrary, will persist in asking what be- 
came of the opium-eater, and in what state he 
now is, I answer for him thus : The reader is 
aware that opium had long, ceased to found its 
empire on spells of pleasure ; it was solely by 
ihe tortures connected with the attempt to 
abjure it, that it kept its hold. Yet, as other 
tortures, no less it may be thought, attended 
the non-abjuration of each a tyrant^ a choice 
only of evils was left: and that might as well 
have>been adopted, which, however terrific in 
itself, held out a proepect of ^final restoration 
to happiness. This appears true ; but good 
logic gave the author no strength to act upon 
it. However, a crisis arrived for the author's 
life, and a crisis for other objects still dearer 
to him — and which will always be far dearer 
to him than his life, even now that it is again a 
happy one — I saw that I must die if I continued 
the opium : I determined, therefore, if that 
should be required, to die in throwing it off. 
How much I was at that time taking I cannot 
say ; for the opium which I used had been 
purchased for me by a friend who afterwards 
refused to let me pay him ; so that I could not 
ascertain even what quantity I had used 
within the year. I apprehend, however, that 
I took it very irregularly : and that I varied 
from about fifty or sixty grains, to one hundred 
and fifty a-day. My first task was to reduce it 
to forty, to thirty, and, as fast as I could, to 
twelve grains. 
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I trimnphed : but think not, reader, that 
therefore my sufferings were ended ; nor think 
of me as of one sitting in a dejected state. Think 
of me as of one, even when four months had 
passed, still agitated, writhing, throbbing, pal- 
pitating, shattered ; and much, perhaps, in the 
situation of him who has been racked, as I 
collect the torments of that state from the 
affecting account of them left by the most 
innocent sufferer * (of the times of James I.) 
Meantime, I derived no benefit from any medi- 
cine, except one prescribed to me by an Edin- 
burgh surgeon of great eminence, viz. ammo- 
niated tincture of Valerian. Medical account, 
therefore, of my emancipation I have not 
much to give : and even that little, as managed 
by a man so ignorant of medicine as myself, 
would probably tend only to mislead. At all 
events, it would be misplaced in this situation. 
The moral of the narrative is addressed to 
the opium-eater ; and therefore, of necessity, 
limited in its application. If he is taught to 
fear and tremble, enough has been effected. 
But he may say, that the issue of my case is at 
least a proof that opium, after a seventeen 
years' use, and an eight years' abuse of its 
powers, may still be renounced : and that he 
may chance to bring to the task greater energy 
than I did, or that with a stronger constitution 

* William Lithgow ; his book (Travels, &c) is ill and 
pedantically written ; but the account of his own sufferings 
on the rack at Malaga is oyerpoweringly affecting. 



than mine he may obtain the same results with 
less. This may be true : I would not presume 
to measure the efforts of other men by my 
own : X heartily wish him more energy : I wish 
him the same success. Nevertheless, I had 
motives external to myself which he may 
unfortunately want: and these supplied me 
with conscientious supports which mere per- 
sonal interests might fail to supply to a mind 
debilitated by opium. 

Jeremy Taylor conjectures that it may be as 
painful to be bom as to die : I think it pro- 
bable : and, during the whole period of dimi- 
nishing the opium, I had the torments of a man 
passing out of one mode of existence into 
another. The issue was not death, but a sort 
of physical regeneration : and I may add, that 
ever since, at intervals, I have had a restora- 
tion of more than youthful spirits, though 
under the pressure of difficulties, which in a 
less happy state of mind, I should have called 
misfortunes. 

One memorial of my former comdition stUl 
remains : my dreams are not yet perfectly 
calm : the dread swell and agitation of the 
storm have not wholly subsided : the legions 
that encamped in them are drawing off, but not 
all departed : my sleep is still tumultuous, and, 
like the gates of Paradise to our first parents 
when looking back from a&r, it is still (in the 
tremendous line of Milton)— 

With dreadfid fKoesthrong'd and fiaiy anna. 
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The proprietors of this little work haying 
determined on reprinting it, some explanation 
seems called for, to account for the non- 
appearance of a Third Part promised in the 
London Magazine of December last ; and the 
more so, because the proprietors, under whose 
guarantee that promise was issued, might 
otherwise be implicated in the blame— little 
or much — attached to its non-fulfilment. This 
blame, in mere justice, the author takes whoBjr 
upon himself. What may be the exact amount 
of the guilt which he thus appropriates, is a 
very dark question to his own judgment^ and 
not much illuminated by any of tiie masters in 
casuistry whom he has consulted on the occa- 
sion. On the one hand, it seems generally 
agreed that a promise is binding in the iwoerse 
ratio of the numbers to whom it iff made : for 
which reason it is that we see many persons 
break promises without scruple that are made 
to a whole nation, who keep their faith reli- 
giously in all private engagements,— breaches 
of promise towards the stronger party being 
committed at a man's own peril : o& the other 
hand, the only parties interested in the pro- 
mises of an author are his readers ; and these 
it is a point of modesty in any author to believe 
as few as possible; or perhaps only one, in 
which case any promise imposes a sanctity of 
moral obligation which it is shocking to think 
of. Casuistry dismissed, however, — the author 
throws himself on the indulgent consideration 
of all who may conceive themselves aggrieved 
by his delay — in the following account of his 
own condition from the end of last year, when 
the engagement was made, up nearly to the 
present time. For any purpose of self-excuse, 
it might be sufficient to say that intolerable 
bodily sufFering had totally disabled him for 
almost any exertion of mind, more especially 



for such as demand and presuppose a plea- 
surable and genial state of feeling : but, as a 
case that may by possibility contribute a trifle 
to the medical history of Opium in a further 
stage of its action than can often have been 
brought under the notice of professional men, 
he has judged that it might be acceptable to 
some readers to have it described more at 
length. Fiat experimentum in eorpore inU is a 
just rule where there is any reasonable pre- 
sumption of benefit to arise on a large scale ; 
what the benefit may be, will admit of a 
doubt : but there can be none as to the value 
of the body : for a more worthless body than 
his own, the author is free to confess, cannot 
be: it is his pride to believe— that it is the 
very ideal of a base, crazy, despicable human 
system — that hardly ever could have been 
meant to be seaworthy for two days under the 
ordinary stonns and wear-and-tear of life! 
and indeed, if that were the creditable way of 
disposing of human bodies, he must own that 
he should almost be ashamed to bequeath 
his wretched structure to any respectable dog. 
•^ But now to the case ; which, for the sake of 
avoiding the constant recurrence of a cumber- 
some periphrasis, the author will take the 
liberty of giving in the first person. 

Those who have read the Confessions will 
have closed them with the impression that I 
had wholly renounced the use of Opium. This 
impression I meant to convey ; and that for 
two reasons : first, because the very act of de- 
liberately recording such a state of suffering 
necessarily presumes in the recorder a power 
of surveying his own case as a cool spectator, 
and a degree of spirits for adequately describ- 
ing it, which it would be inconsistent to sup- 
pose in any person speaking from the station 
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of an actual sufferer : secondly, because I, 
who had descended from so large a quantity as 
8000 drops to so small a one (comparatively 
speaking) as a quantity ranging between 300 
and 160 drops, might well suppose that the 
victory was in effect achieved. In suffering 
my readers therefore to think of me as of a 
reformed opium-eater, I left no impression but 
what I shared myself ; and, as may be seen, 
even this impression was left to be collected 
from the general tone of the conclusion, and 
not from any specific words — which are in no 
instance at variance with the literal truth. — 
In no long time after that paper wm written, 
I became sensible that the effort which re- 
mained would cost me fieur more energy than I 
had anticipated : and the necessity for making 
it was more apparent every month. In par- 
ticular I became aware of an increasing cal- 
lousness or defect of sensibility in the stomach ; 
and this I imagined might imply a scirrhous 
state of that organ, either formed or forming. 
An eminent physician, to whose kindness I 
was at that time deeply indebted, informed me 
that such a termination of my case was not 
impossible, though likely to be forestalled by 
a different termination, in the event of my 
continuing the use of opium. Opium, there- 
fore, I resolved wholly to abjure, as soon as I 
should find myself at liberty to bend my undi- 
vided attention and energy to this purpose. 
It was not, however, until the 24th of June last 
that any tolerable concurrence of facilities for 
such an attempt arrived. Oo that day I began 
my experiment, having previously settled in 
my own mind that I would not flinch, but 
would " stand up to the scratch" — ^under any 
possible '* punishment." I must premise, that 
about 170 or 180 drops had been my ordinary 
allowance for many months : occasionally I 
had run up as high as fiOO ; and once nearly to 
700 : in repeated preludes to my final expe- 
riment I had also gone as low as 100 drops ; 
but had found it impossible to stand it beyond 
the 4th day — which, by the way, I have always 
found more difficult to get over than any of 
the preceding three. I went off' under easy 
sail — 130 drops a day for 3 days : on the 4th I 
plunged at once to 80 : the misery which I 
sow sufi^ered ^< took the conceit" out of me at 
onoe : and for about a month I continued off 
and on about this mark : then I sunk to 60 ; 



and the next day to ^none at all. This was 

the first day for nearly ten years that I had 
existed without opium. I persevered in my 
abstinence for 90 hours : i. e. upwards of half 

a week. Then I took ask me not how 

much ; say, ye severest, what would ye have 
done I then I abstained again ; then took about 
25 drops ; then abstained ; and so on. 

Meantime the symptoms which attended my 
case for the first six weeks of the experiment 
were these :~enormous irritability and ex- 
citement of the whole system : the stomach in 
partioolar restored to a full fieeUng of vitality 
and sensibility ; bat often in great pain : un- 
ceasing restlessness night and day : sleep 
■ ■ I scarcely knew it was : 3 honra out cf 
the 24 was the utmost I had, and that so agi- 
tated and shallow that I heard eyery aoond 
that was near me : lower jaw constantly awdU- 
ing : mouth ulcerated : and many other dis- 
tressiog symptoms that would be tedious to 
repeat ; amongst which, however, I must men- 
tion one, because it had never failed to accom- 
pany any attempt to renounce opium— viz. 
violent sternutation : this now became ex- 
ceedingly troublesome : sometimes lasting for 
2 hours at once, and recurring at least twice 
or three times a day. I was not much sur- 
prised at this, on recollecting what I had some- 
where heard or read, that the membrane which 
lines the nostrils is a prdlooigation of that 
which lines the stomach ; whence I believe 
are explained the inflammatory a|^>earances 
about the nostrils of dram-drinkers. The 
sudden restoration of its original sensibility to 
the stomach expressed itself, I suppose^ in 
this way. It is remarkable also, that, daring 
the whole period of years through which I 
had taken opium, I had never onoe caught 
cold (as the phrase is), nor even the slightest 
cough. But now a violent cold attacked me, 
and a cough soon after. In an unfinished frag- 
ment of a letter begun about this time to , 
I find these words : *' You ask me to write the 

. Do you know Beaumont and 

Fletcher's play of Thierry and Theodoret! 
There you will see my case as to sleep : nor 
is it much of an exaggeration in other features. 
— I protest to you that I have a greater influx 
of thoughts in one hour at present than in a 
whole year under the reign of opium. It 
seems as though all the thoughts which had 
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been frozen up for a decade of years by opium 
had now, according to the old fable, been 
thawed at once — snch a moltitude stream in 
upon me from all quarters. Yet such is my 
impatience and hideous irritability — that, for 
one which I detain and write down, 50 escape 
me : in spite of my weariness from suffering 
and want of sleep, I cannot stand still or sit 
for two minutes together. ^ I nunc, et versus 
tecum meditare canoros/ " 

At this stage of my experiment I sent to 
a neighbouring surgeon, requesting that he 
would come over to see me. In the evening 
he came : and after briefly stating the case 
to him, I asked this qaestion : — ^Whether he 
did not think that the opium might have acted 
as a stimulus to the digestive organs ; and that 
the present state of suffering in the stomach, 
which manifestly was the cause of the inability 
to sleep, might arise from indigestion ? His 
answer was — No : on the contrary he thought 
that the suffering was caused by digestion 
itself — which should naturally go on below the 
consciousness, bat which from the unnatural 
state of the stomach, vitiated by bo long a use 
of opium, was become distinctly perceptible. 
This opinion was plausible : and the uninter- 
mitting nature of the suffering disposes me to 
think that it was true : for, if it had been any 
mere wregvlair affection of the stomach, it should 
naturally have intermitted occasionally, and 
constantly fluctuated as to degree. The inten- 
tion of nature, as manifested in the healthy 
state, obviously is — to withdraw from our 
notice all the vital motions such as the circu- 
lation of the blood, the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the lungs, the peristaltic action of the 
stomach, &c. ; and opium, it seems, is able in 
this as in other instances to counteract her 
purposes. — By the advice of the surgeon I 
tried 6t^ters: for a short time these greatly 
mitigated the feelings under which I laboured : 
but about the forty-second day of the experi- 
ment the symptoms already noticed began to 
retire, and new ones to arise of a different and 
far more tormenting class : under these, but 
with a few intervals of remission, I have since 
continued to suffer. But I dismiss them un- 
described for two reasons : 1st, because the 
mind revolts from retracing circumstantially 
any sufferings from which it is removed by too 
short or by no interval : to do this with minute- 



ness enough to make the review of any use — 
would be indeed ^Sn/amfum renvcare ddorem^* 
and possibly without a sufficient motive : for, 
2ndly, I doubt whether this latter state be any 
way referable to opium — positively considered, 
or even negatively ; that is, whether it is to be 
numbered amongst the last evils from the 
direct action of opium, or even amongst the 
earliest evils consequent upon a wemlb of opium 
in a system long deranged by its use. Cer- 
tainly one part of the symptoms might be 
accounted for from the time of year (August) : 
for, though the summer was not a hot one, yet 
in any case the sum of all the heat funded (if 
one may say so) during the previous months, 
added to the existing heat of that month, 
naturally renders August in its better half the 
hottest part of the year : and it so happened 
that the excessive perspiration, which even at 
Christmas attends any greftt reduction in the 
daily quantum of opium — and which in July 
was so violent as to oblige me to use a bath 
five or six times a day, had about the setting 
in of the hottest season wholly retired : on 
which account any bad effect of the heat might 
be the more unmitigated. Another symptom, 
viz., yjfhsX in my ignorance I call internal 
rheumatism (sometimes affecting the shoulders, 
&c , but more often appearing to be seated in. 
the stomach), seemed again less probably 
attributable to the opium or the want of opium 
than to the dampness of the house* which I 
inhabit, which had about that time attained 
its maximum— July having been, as usual, a 
month of incessant rain in our most rainy part 
of England. 

Under these reasons for doubting whether 
opium had any connection with the latter stage 
of my bodily wretchedness — (except, indeed, 
as an occasional cause, as having left the body 
weaker and more crazy, and thus predisposed 
to any mal-influence whatever)— I willingly 
spare my reader ail description of it : let it 

* In Baying this I mean no disrespect to the individual 
house, as the reader will understand when I tell him that, 
with the exception of one or two princely mansions, and 
some few inferior ones that have been coated with Roman 
cement, I am not acquainted with any house in this 
moimtainous district which is wholly waterproof. The 
architecture of books, I flattermyself, is candnoted on Just 
principles in this county : but for any other architecture 
—it is in a barburous state; and what is worse, in a 
retrograde state. 
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perish to him : and would that I conld as 
easily say, let it perish to my own remem- 
brances : that any future hours of tranquillity 
may not be disturbed by too vivid an ideal of 
possible human misery I 

So much for the sequel of my experiment : 
as to the former stage» in which properly lies 
the experiment and its application to other 
cases, I must request my reader not to forget 
the reasons for which I have recorded it : these 
were two : 1st, a belief that I might add some 
trifle to the history of opium as a medical 
agent : in this I am aware that I have not at 
all fulfilled my own intentions, In consequence 
of the torpor of mind — ^pain of body — and 
extreme disgust to the subject which besieged 
me whilst writing that part of my paper ; which 
part, being immediately sent ofi^ to the press 
(distant about five degrees of latitude), cannot 
be corrected or improved. But from this 
account, rambling as it may be, it is evident 
that thus much of benefit may arise to the 
persons most interested in such a history of 
opium — viz., to opium-eaters in general — that 
it establishes, for their consolation and en- 
couragement, the fact that opium may be 
renounced ; and without greater sufierings than 
an ordinary resolution may support ; and by a 
pretty rapid course * of descent. 

* On which last notice I would remark, that mine was 
too rapid, and the snfiTering therefore needlessly aggra- 
▼ated I or rather perhaps it was not sufBciently ocmtinuons 
and equably graduated. But that the reader may judge 
for himself— and above all that the opium-eater who is 
preparing to retire from business, may have every sort of 
information before him, I subjoin my diary : 



FrnsT wsxK. 

Drops of Laud. 



Mond. June 24 . 

S5 

26. 

27 

28. 

29 

30. 



190 
140 
130 
80 
80 
80 
80 



SECOND WRXK. 

Dn^'of Land. 
. . 80 
. 80 
. . 90 
. 100 
. . 80 
. 80 
. . 80 



Mond. July 1 

2 

3 

— 4 

5 

6 

7 



THIRD WBltK. 

Drops of Laad. 



FOURTH WSEK. 

Drops of Laud. 



Mond. July 8 . 

9 

10"^ 

11 

12 

13 J 

14. 



. . 300 
. 60 

Hiatus in 
MS. 

. . 76 



Mond. July 15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



76 

73^ 
73^ 
70 

240 
80 

350 



To communicate this result of my experi- 
ment—was my foremost purpose. 2dly, as a 
purpose collateral to this, I wished to explain 
how it had become impossible for me to com- 
pose a Third Part in time to accompany this 
republication: for during the very time of this 
experiment, the proof sheets of this reprint 
were sent to me from London : and such was 
my inability to expand or to improve them, 
that I could not even bear to read them over 
with attention enough to notice the press 
errors, or to correct any verbal inaoouracies. 
These were my reasons for troubling my reader 
with any record, long or short, of experiments 
relating to so truly base a subject as my own 
body : and I am earnest with the reader, that 
he will not forget them, or so far misapprehend 
me as to believe it possible that I would con- 
descend to so rascally a subject for its own 
sake, or indeed for any less object than that of 
general benefit to others. Snck mn animal as 
the self-observing valetudinarian — I know 
there is : I have met him myself occasionally: 
and I know that he is the worst imaginable 
kecmtonHmorowmenot ; aggravating and sustain- 
iiigy hy calling into distinct consciousness, every 
symptom that would else perhaps — under a 
different direction given to the thoughts — be- 
come evanescent. But as to myself, so pro- 
found is my contempt for this undignified and 
selfish habit, that I could as little condescend 
to it as I could to spend my time in watching 
a poor servant girl — to whom at this moment I 

VIVTH WSRK. 

Drops of Laud. 

Mond. July 22 60 

— 23 none 

24 none 

— -^— 25 • . none 

26 200 

27 none. 

What mean these abrupt relapses, the reader will ask. per- 
haps, to such nimibers as 300—350, Ac. ? The impulse to 
these relapses was mere infirmity of purpose ; the motivet 
where any motive blended with this impulse, was either 
the principle of «• reeuler pour mieux tauter / " (for under 
the torpor of a large dose, which lasted for a day or two, 
a less quantity satisfied the stomach— which, on awaking, 
foimd itself partly accustomed to this new ration) ; or else 
it was this principle— that of suffSerings otherwise equal 
those will be borne best which meet with a mood of 
anger ; now, whenever I ascended to any laige dose, I was 
furiously incensed on the following day, and oonid then 
have borne anything. 
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hear some lad or other making love at the 
back of my house. Is it for a Transcendental 
Philosopher to feel anj cnriosity on such an 
occasi<m ? Or can I, whose life is worth only 
8i years' purchase, be supposed to have leisure 
for such trivial employments!— However, to 
put this out of question, I shall say one thing, 
which will perhaps shock some readers : but I 
am sure it ought not to do so, considering the 
motives on which I say it. No man, I suppose, 
employs much of his time on the phenomena 
of his own body without some regard for it ; 
whereas the reader sees that, so far from look- 
ing upon mine with any complacency or regard, 
I hate it, and make it the object of my bitter 
ridicule and contempt : and I should not be 
displeased to know that the last indignities 
which the law inflicts upon the bodies of the 
worst malefactors might hereafter fall upon it. 
And in testification of my sincerity in saying 
this, I shall make the following offer. Like 
other nlbn, I have particular fancies about the 
place of my burial : having lived chiefly in a 
mountainous region, I rather cleave to the 
conceit that a grave in a green church-yard, 
amongst the ancient and solitary hills, will lie 
a Bublimer and more tranquil place of repose 
for a philosopher than any in the hideous Gol- 
gothas of London. Yet if the gentlemen of 
Surgeons' Hall think that any benefit can 
redound to their science from inspecting the 
appearances in the body of an opium-eater, let 
them speak but a word, and I will take care 
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that mine shall be legally secured to them 

i. e, as soon as I have done with it myself. 
Let them not hesitate to express their wishes 
upon any scruples of false delicacy, and con- 
sideration for my feelings : I assure them they 
will do me too much honour by ''demon- 
strating " on such a crazy body as mine : and 
it will give me pleasure to anticipate this post- 
humous revenge and insult inflicted upon that 
which has caused me so much suffering in this 
life. Such bequests are not common : rever- 
sionary benefits contingent upon the death of 
the testator tote indeed dangerous to announce 
in many cases : of this we have a remarkable 
instance in the habits of a Roman prince — ^who 
used, upon any notification made to him by 
rich persons that they had left him a handsome 
estate in their wills, to express his entire satis- 
faction at such aniitngements, and his gracious 
acceptance of those loyal legacies : but then, if 
the testators neglected to give him immediate 
possession of the property, if they traitorously 
''persisted in living" (si vveere perseTerarefa, &6 
Suetonius expresses it), he was highly pro- 
voked, and took his measures accordingly. — In 
those times, and from one of the worst of the 
CsBsars, we might expect such conduct : but I 
am sure that from English surgeons at this 
day I need look for no expressions of impa- 
tience, or of any other feelings but such as are 
answerable to that pure love of science and 
all its interests which induces me to make 
such an offer. 



THB END. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



A SLi^iT notice of the Author of the following peges, which the Trandator rogrets he has it not in his power to 
render more complete, may yet he of senrice to the reader, by introdooing him to some knowledge of the writer and 
his family, and acquainting him with the circumstances under which the works wsra OA«^r ofi*4 ff ^ roumiit an o m 
frequently incidentally alluded to, but which it may be useftil to know beforehand, as tending much to eiooidate the 
tone and character of the author's writings. 

Count Xayier de Bfaistre was the younger son of Count Fran9oi8 Xayier de Blaistre, President of the Senate of Savoy. 
His elder brother, Joseph BCarie de Maistre, was a man of remarkable character and attainments, being, like NIebuhr 
and Ouisot, at once the studious philosopher and active statesman. The brothers received together an excellent 
education*, under the immediate superintendence of their father and their maternal grandfather, the senator Joseph 
de Metz. Joseph de Maistre, whose powers were extraordinary, and who throughout his life was aooustomed to 
devote fifteen hours a-day to study and businees, was early distinguished. At the age of twenty he had taken all his 
degrees at the university of Turin, and the next year commenced his official oareer as Depnty-Adyooate*Flsoal to 
the Senate of Savoy, and in 1787 became a senator. 

Whoi, in 1792, the French invasion drove the king of Sardinia from Savoy, the De Maistres followed him In his 
flight. As we learn incidentally, in the ** Nocturnal Expedition," Xavier, who had early entered the army» vamained 
with the Court at Turin, until Piedmont also fell before the French ; but Joseph returned to Chamhory (the funUy 
residence), and afterwards retired to Lausanne, where, for several years, he acted as a jKditical afsnt on the part of 
the king of Sardinia, and published several works in support of the cause of legitimacy, which added modi to his 
already high reputation. In 1797 he was recalled to Turin ; but whoi, in 1796, Charles Emanudl was obliged to 
abandon his capital and continoital dominions, Joseph retired to Venice, where he sufRared great prlvatkms fhm 
absolute poverty, all his property and family possessions having been oonfiscated and sold. Xavier prooeeded to 
Bologna, and remained there, stripped, like his brother, of his possessions, until the successes of the Austro-BiHrini 
army had driven back the French, and re-opened the gates of Turin to Its legitimate sovereign and his adhercnta At 
this period, but from what cause we are not informed, Xavier had ceased to hold a commission in the SmbMbIui 
service, and had resolved on emigrating. The country of his choice was Russia, whither he was followed bjf Us 
brother Joseph, who, in 1803, was appointed ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburgh from the king of fiardtniat 
and continued to fill that office for fourteen years. Count Xavier speedily rose to the rank of General in the RnasiaB 
service ; and, that he did not abandon his literary studies whilst pursuing his military career, did we not p onoeoo tbs 
evidence of his works— which, though not profound, like his brother's, bear evident marks of a reflective and well- 
stored mind— the fact that, in 1815, he, as well as his brother, was nominated one of the five first national non-reridnt 
members of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin, would be sufficient to assure us. 

This is the last /act vrbicYf. we have been able to collect respecting the history of Xavier, but we have reaaon to 
believe that he ended his life in the service of Russia. The precise period of his death we have not bem aUe to 
ascertain. 

Besides his ** Journey Round my Room," and the *' Nocturnal Bxpedition," now first translated, works ^dilch have 
procured for him in France the not inapt designation of ** the Sterne of polite society," he published three other 
short pieces, ** The Leper of the City of Aoeta," " The Prisoners of the Caucasus," translated some time ago in 
** Chambers's Edinburgh Journal," and ** The Young Siberian Oirl," all which, like the former, have attained a high 
d^ree of popularity, and have been repeatedly reprinted. *' The Journey Round my Room" was written at Turin, 
before the occupation of that city by the French ; the other works were written and published during their author's 
residence in Russia. 

Joseph, on his return from Russia, in 1817. was appointed Chief President, a Minister of State, and Grand Chan- 
cellor, in which capacities he continued to serve his sovereign till his death in 1821. Whilst at St^ Petersburg, and 
after his return, he published several works, political and religious. The most remarkable of these Is an 
entitled *' Du Pape," published in 1819, and considered the best defence of the Papal claims ever produoed. 



* Joseph was bom in 1763. As the brothers were educated together there was probably little difference In their 
ages ; but we have failed in proving the exact date of Xavier's birth. 



JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM, 



AND 



A NOCTURNAL EXPEDITION. 



CHAPTER L nothing to dread from the inclemency of the axr or 

„ , . .... «.«,.^.«j the seasons. Cowards need fear no robbers ; they 

How glonons IS It to open up a new careerand ^ai encounter neither precipices nor quaking bogs, 

to appear suddenly before the learned world, bear- Thousands who heretofore would not have^n- 

mg a volume of dijcovenes in your hand, Uke an ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^,,1^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

unexpected comet flashmg mto space ! .^ ^^^ ^ Jl^ ^^^^^ 1^^^ entertained the idea, 

K u% l""*? ""^ ^°°^^' A^ f^ ^^•'* ft '' ^ be induced to follow my example. Can the 

behoW It then, my fnendj and read it I have ^^^^ j^^^j^^^ j^^^^^^ ^ ^^ J^^ ^.^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

undertoken and accomplished a journey of forty- ^ j^^ ^j^-^l^ ^H ^^^ j^j^ ^^j^j^^^ ^^^,1^ 

two days round my own room. The mteresting ^^J ^ , ^ake courage, then, and let us start, 

observations I have made, and the never-ceasmg ri^ii^». -Jl -n -u j? «;«*^ i^„« ^« ^^ 




wuBiacuoii wnen x rene« on .ue mnmj« uumu«r ^^ gecluded in your boudoffs, renounce the world 

of unhappy persons whom I shaU provide with a ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^{^ anchorites of an evening, come 

reaomrce against «mm imd a certam mitigation of ^^^^ ^ . ^^^ ^j^^^ j ,,.^ ^„ renounce 

the Ills they endure. The pleasure derived from these gloomy thoughtil ; you are loring momenta 

a journey m one's own room is secm^ from the ^ pieSsure, yet giOning iothing in wiSom : con- 

ynquiet jealousy of mankmd ; it is mdependent of ^^^ ^ accompany me hi my travels ; we will pro- 

fortune. ceed by easy journeys, Uughing as we go along at 

1 ^" *uTiJ: "" ^*1.' ?y ^^"^^ "? r* K?^t?l"° """ the toiists of Rome ind f ari? ; no oi^tecle can 

bni, that he can find no retreat to which he may interrupt our progress ; and, giving ourselves up 

retire and hide himself from all the world 1 That .j ^ i^aS>n, let us follow* wherever she 

18 all the preparation needed for such a journey. ® ' i . ~7^ ^ 

I am confident that every sensible man, what- ^ 

ever may be his character or temperament, will CHAPTER m. 

adopt my system. Be he avaricious or prodigal. How much idle curiosity there is in the world ! 

rich or poor, young or old, bom upon the torrid j £^^1 sure now that numbers are excessively 

zone or withm the arctic cbrcle, he can travel like anxious to know why my journey Usted forty-two 

me 5 indeed, amongst all the immense human ^y^^ instead of forty-three or any other space of 

family that swarms upon the surface of the earth, ^^^ . ^ut how shall I inform the reader, who am 

there is not one— not a smgle individual (provided ignorant myself! I can only assure him that^ 

only that he possesses a room) who can, after jf ^g ^^ the work too long, it was no fault of 

readmg this book, refuse his approbation to the ^1^^ that it is not much shorter. Casting aside 

new method of travelling which 1 shall now pro- ^11 a traveller's vanity, I should have been perfectly 

ceed to* make known. satisfied with a single chapter. It is true that I 

enjoyed every possible pleasure and delight within 

CHAPTER n. jjjy chamber ; but alas I I could not quit it when 

I MIGHT have commenced my eulogium on I would ; and I even believe that but for tlie 

this method of travel by remarking that it coste interference of certain powerful individuals who 

nothing ; a fact deserving attention. In the first interested themselves in my behalf, and towards 

place, it must recommend it to all of moderate whom I still feel lively gratitude, I should have 

fortune. To another class also that simple reason, had plenty of time to produce a folio, so much m 

that it costs nothing, will be sure to render it favour was I with the kind protectors who occa- 

acceptable. To whom ? what I can you ask 1 To sioned my travels in my chamber, 

the rich. Again, what a resource will not this And yet, considerate reader, reflect how much 

method of travel prove to the sick ! They will have these curious people are in the wrong, and endea- 
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vaor to oamprehend, if ;an can, titu kigic 1 am 
going to exponndlo you. 

Ifl BJiytbitiEC more juot or natural than to quarrel 
and fight wiUi any one who may tread on your toe 
by accident ; or perchance, in a fit of ill temper 
which yooT own imprudence has cauned, IrtB (all 
«nrae harah eipresMOn ; or still more with one 
who haa the ill luck to please jaor misCress 1 

You go out ina field, and there, like Nicole with 
(he Brmrgeoit Genlilhomiw, one triefl to thrust 
in guarle while the other paniea in fietva; to 
Bscure BUre and ample vengeance you preBcDt 
your open breast to your enemy, and penl your 
own life in seeking to avenge yoorsalf on him. It 
is evident that nothing can be more rational, and 
jet there are always people found who disap- 
prove this praiseworthy custom 1 But it ie equally 
rational that the very some persons who dieapprove 
this custom, and regard it as a serious crime, 
should look upon him who refuses to follow it with 
even more disfavour. Many an unfortunate man 
has lost reputation and employment by following 
their advice ; aod periiaps it would not be a bad 
plan, when one has the misfortune to be entangled 
m what is termed " an affair," to draw lola whether 
to abide hy tbe law or the custom ; and, as the 
law aod the custom are oontiadictory, the judges 
might also regulate their sentence by the east of 
the dice. And pmbablj also it is to a dedsion of 
this sort thai recourse must be had for an expla- 
nation why and wherefore my journey lasted just 
forty-two days. 

CIIAPTKR IV. 
AtCdRDino to the measurements of Father Beo- 
caria, my room is situated in the forty-fifth degree 
of latitude; its direction is from east to west, 
forming an oblong squsre thirty-six pacea round 
about, close to the wall. My journey was, however, 
of greater extent ; for I often traversed it length- 
wise and breadthwise, and sometimes diagonally, 
disregarding all rule aud method. I would also 
follow zigzags, and every possible geometrical Une, 
just as 1 had occauoo. I am not fond of people 
who are so mnch masters of their movements and 
ideas as to say : " To-day I will make three visits, 
I will write four letters, I will finish the work I 
have begun." My miod is so open to ail kinds of 

seize everything presented to it 1 . . .—And why 
should I refuse it those enjoyments which he scat- 
tered on tiie rugged path of life ! They are so 
rare, so thmly sown, that it would be folly not 
to pause, or even to turn from the path to gather 
all that fall wichm our reach. 1 hate found no 
occupation so alluring as the following up of the 
track of my ideas, as the huntsman tracks hia 

fame, disregarding the beaten path. Thus, when 
travel in my room, I rarely move in a direct 
course : I go from my table to a picture hanging 
in the corner ; thence I pass obliquely tomrds 
the dour; but, although in starling I had designed 
to reach it, if I perceive my easy-chair by the fire- 
ude, I give myself no further trouble, but there 1 
eEtabli!^ myself forthwith. What on excellent 
piece of furniture is an arm-chair ! above all tilings 
it is of the greatest service to a meditadve man. 
Id tbe long wiutcr evenings it is sometimes sweet, 
and always prudent, lo recline yourself gently 
there, far from the bustle of crowded assemblies. 



A good fire, books, and writing materials, — these 
arc the resources against ennui I Again, what a 
pleasure to forget the book and the pen, and stir 
the fire, resigning yourself mean while to a pleasing 
meditation, or arranpng a few rhymes for the 



BivoNDmy easy-chair, towards the north, atiJi 
my bed, which is at the end of the apartment, a 
forms an agreeable perspective. It is judiciously 
placed so that the first rays of the smi illuminate 
my curtains. On fine summer mornings I watch 
them as they advance along the white wall, mark- 
ing the height lo which the sun has risen. Tbe 
elm-trees before my window divide them in a 
thousand fashions, and make them play upon my 
bed, whoso colours, rose and white, throw ail 
around a charming tint from their reflection. I 
listen to the twittering of the swallows that are 
sheltered in (he roof, and to the song of other birds 
that tenant the elm-trees ; a thousand cheerfid 
thoughts pass through my mind ; and in the whole 
world, no one has a more agreeable, a i 
peaceful waking, than 1 . 

I own I love lo enjoy those happy moments, and 
prolong as far as possible the pleasure I expeiienoo 
whilst lying rapt in meditation in the soft warmth 
of my bed. Is not this piece of furniture, where I 
sometimes thus forget myself, a theatre which ex- 
cites our imagination, and awakens the tenderest 
ideas! Blush not, modest reader ; — bnt may I 
not be permitted to speak uf the bliss of the Ion ~ 
who for the first time clasps a virtuous wife to li 
bosom ? Ineffable pleasure, which my unhappy 
destiny forbids me ever to enjoy I Is it not hers 
that the mother, intoxicated with joy at the birth of 
her son, forgets all ber sufferings ! Here we are 
agitated by fontastio pleasures, the fruits of inu^ 
nation and of hope ; and it is in bed that for one 
half of our lives we forget the mortifications of the 
other half. But what a crowd of pleaaing and of 
mournful thoughts presses at once upon my mind I 
Wliat a strange mixture of the delightful and the 

Our bed witnesses our birth and our death ; it 
is a changing theatre where human nature duly 
enacts interesting dratnas, laughable farces, and 
momentoua tragedies ; it is a cradle scattered over 
with flowers J itisthcthroneoflove; it is a sepulchre. 



Tn IS chapter is for metnphysieiaDB only. It wiH 
throw great light upon the nature of man : it is 
the prtam which will enable us to analyse and 
decompose the faculties of man, by separating the 
animal powers from the pure rays of intellect. 

It would be impossible to explain why and 
wherefore I burnt my fingers just as Iwassetling 
nnt on my travels, without minutely detailing to 
the reader my system of the soni and tht ieoif. 
This metaphysical discovery has besides ao great 
an effect on my actions and ideas, that it mmld 
be very difficult to comprehend this bookdidi not 
furnish a Key to it at the beginning 

Frequent observation has oonvmcecl me that 
man is compounded of the soul and the b 
These two beings are totally distmct, but so okad)' 
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joined together, one to the other, or one on the 
other, that the soul must possess a certain supe- 
riority over the beast, or the distinction cannot 
be perceived. 

I once learnt from an aged professor (he will 
scarcely recollect me now) that Plato called matter 
the other self. That is all very well.; but I should 
prefer to give this name to the beast that is united 
with our soul. In fact it is this being which is 
really our other self, and which torments us in so 
singular a manner. It will be admitted at once 
that man is double ; but this is, it is said, because 
he is composed of a soul and a body ; and we ac- 
cuse the body of I know not what actions, but 
assuredly without any just cause, since it is as in- 
capable of feeling as of thought. It is the beast to 
whom all these are to be attributed — ^to this sensible 
being, perfectly distinct from the soul, actually in- 
dividual, which has her own separate existence, 
tastes, inclinations, will, and which is only superior 
to other animals because she has been better taught, 
and provided with a more perfect organisation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, pride yourselves on your 
intellect as much as you please. ; but beware of 
your other selves, especially in each others' 
company. 

I havie inade I know not how many experiments 
upon the union of these two heterogeneous crea- 
tures. For example, I have clearly ascertained 
that the soul can oblige the beast to obedience, 
and that by a grievous reaction the latter too often 
compels the soul to act against her own will. By 
right one should possess Qie legislative, the other 
the executive power,; but these twopowers are often 
opposed to each other. The great art of a man of 
genius is to know how so to elevate the beast as to 
enable it to go alone, while the soul, relieved from 
this burdensome companion, may herself rise to the 
heavens. 

This may be made dearer by an example. 

When sir, you read a book, and a very pleasing 
idea enters into your imagination, your soid imme- 
diately attaches herself to the idea, and forgets the 
book, while your eyes continue mechanically to 
follow the words and lines ; you finish the page 
without comprehending or even remembering that 
you have read it. This happens because your soul 
having ordered her companion to read, neglected to 
warti her of the little flight she was about to make ; 
consequently your other self continued to read 
though your soul no longer attended. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

This does not appear clear to you ! Well then, 
here is another example. 

One day last sunmier I went out with the 
intention of proceeding to court. I had been 
painting all the morning, and my soul being 
pleased to meditate on painting, left the care of 
conducting me to the palace to the beast. 

What a sublime art is painting ! thought my 
soul ; happy is he who is affected by the spec- 
tacle of nature ; who is not obliged to manufacture 
paintings for a livelihood ; who exercises the art 
only as a pastime, but who, impressed with the 
majesty of a beautiful face, and the wonderful 
play of. hght which is displayed in a thousand 
tints updh the human countenance, endeavours in 
his works to approach the sublime effects of nature. 
Happy also the painter whom the love of the 



country leads into solitary walks ; who can express 
the mournful feelings inspired by a sombre forest 
or a desert plain upon his canvas ! His produc- 
tions imitate and reproduce nature ; he creates 
new oceans and gloomy caverns unknown to the 
day ; at his command green thickets spring from 
nothing ; the azure of heaven is reflected m>m his 
pictures; he can "ride on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm." At other times he will present 
the delightful plains of ancient Sicily to the en- 
chanted eye of the spectator : frightened nymphs 
are seen flying through the reeds from the pursuit 
of a satyr ; majestic temples lift their proud 
heads above the sacred forest that surrounds 
them : imagination loses itself among the silent 
paths of this ideal country ; the gray distance 
mingles with the sky, and the whole landscape, 
repeated in the waters of a tranquil stream, forms 
a spectacle which no language can describe. 
Whilst my soul was engaged in these reflections, 
my other self pursued her course, and God knows 
where she led me 1 Instead of repairing to court, 
as she had been ordered, she deviated so much to 
the left^ that at the moment that my soul overtook 
her, she was at the gate of Madame de Hautcastel, 
a nule and a half from the royal palace. 

I leave the reader to guess what would have 
been the consequence had she entered the house 
of so lovely a lady all alone. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

If it is useful and agreeable to have the soul 
disengaged from matter, in order to make a 
solitary excursion when she thinks proper, this 
faculty has also its inconveniences. It is to it, 
for instance, that I owe the bum of which I spoke 
some chapters back. I commonly delegate to my 
beast the care of making preparations for break- 
fast ; she cuts the bread and makes my toast. She 
makes excellent coffee, and very often even drinks 
it without my soul's interfering in the matter, 
unless indeed when the latter amuses herself with 
watching her as she performs her task ; but this is 
but seldom, and is difficult to compass : for although 
it is easy, when one is performing any mechanical 
operation, to think on other things, it is extremely 
difficult to watch one's self act, if the expression 
may be allowed ;~or, to explain it according to 
my system, to employ the soul in examining the 
proceedings of the beast, and to see her at work 
without interfering. This is the most astonishing 
metaphysical exertion of which man is capable. 

I had laid the tongs over my wood fire to toast my 
bread, and presently after, whilst my soul was on 
an excursion, a blazing log fell on the hearth ; — 
my poor beast stretched out my hand to the 
tongs, and I burnt my fingers. 

CHAPTER IX. 

I TRUST that I have in the preceding chapters 
sufficiently developed my ideas to afford my reader 
food for thought, and at the same time enabled him 
to make fresh discoveries in this brilliant 'field of 
action. He cannot but be satisfied with himself if 
one day he becomes able to send his soul alone 
upon her travels ; the pleasures which this faculty 
will procure him will at least balance the guipr<h 
quos which may result from it. Can there be any 
amusement more flattering to our self-love than 
one which thus extends the bounds of our exist- 

B 
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ence ; and, by occupying at once both earth and 
heaven, gives, as it were, a double life ! Does not 
man experience an eternal and never-satisfied 
desire of enlarging his powers and his faculties ! 
Does he not wish to transport himself to places 
he cannot reach — to recal the past and to live in 
the future I He longs to command armies, to 
preside in academies ; he would be adored by the 
fair : and if all these desires are gratified he then 
regrets the tranquillity of a count^ life, and envies 
the cottage of the shepherd; his projects, his 
hopes, are incessantly wrecked against the substan- 
tial misfortunes inseparable from human nature ; 
he knows not where to seek for happiness. A 
quarter of an hour of travel with me will point 
out the right path. 

Yes I but will not these distressing cares, this 
ambition which torments him, still remain with 
the other self ! Come, poor unhappy one, make 
an effort to break your prison, and from the 
height of heaven, to which I shall conduct thee, 
from the midst of the celestial orbs of the Empy- 
reum, look at thy beast sent forth into the world 
to run alone the career of fortune and of honours ; 
see with what gravity she walks among man- 
kind : the crowd give way before her with respect, 
and, trust me, no one will perceive that she is all 
alone ; the mob amongst whom she moves care 
little to know whether she has a soul or not, or 
whether she is or is not capable of thought. A 
thousand sentimental women will love her to dis- 
traction without making the discovery ; she can 
even elevate herself, without the assistance of the 
soul, to the highest favour and the greatest fortune. 
I should not even be astonished if at our return 
from Empyreum thy soul, on seeking her home, 
should find herself in the beast of a great lord. 

CHAPTER X. 

It must not be thought that in place of keeping 
my word by giving a description of my journey 
round my room, I am wandering from my subject : 
this would be a great mistake, for my journey is 
really going on; and whilst my soul, reflecting 
within herself, surveyed in the last chapter the tor- 
tuous windings of metaphysics, I was in my arm- 
chair, on which I had thrown myself back in such 
a manner that the two front legs were raised two 
inches from the floor, and so, swinging myself 
right and left, and thus gaining ground, I had in- 
sensibly approached quite close to the wall. It is 
thus that I travel when I am not hurried. There 
my hand was mechanically stretched forth to the 
portrait of Madame de Hautcastel, and my other 
self amused herself in wiping away the dust which 
covered the picture. This occupation afforded 
her a tranquil pleasure which communicated 
itself to my soul, although she was lost in the vast 
expanse of heaven ; for it is worthy of observation 
that when the mind thus travels into space, it 
still remains connected with the senses by I know 
not what secret bond ; so that, without interrup- 
tion to its occupations, it can udke a part in the 
quiet enjoyments of the other self; but if this 
pleasure increases to a certain point, or if she is 
struck by some unexpected object, the soul imme- 
diately flies back to her place with the swiftness 
of lightning. 

Thus it happened to me as I cleaned the por- 
trait. 



In proportion as the cloth removed the dust and 
brought the curls of those fair locks and the gar- 
land of roses which crowned them to view, my 
soul, which just then was transported to the sun, 
felt a slight emotion of pleasure, and by sympathy 
participated in the joy which filled my heart 
This jov became less uncertain and more lively 
when the cloth at one sweep discovered the 
shining forehead of that charming face ; my soul 
was on the point of quitting the heavens to enjoy 
the spectacle. But she was found in the Elysian 
fields ; she had taken part in a concert of cheru- 
bim ; but she had scarcely remained there half a 
second when her companion, still taking inereased 
interest in her work, bethought herself <^ wsang 
a damp sponge which was offered to her, and of 
passing it suddenly over the eyebrows and eyes, 
over the nose, over the cheeks, — over that mouth ; 
— «h ! heavens, how my heart beat 1— ^ver the 
chin, over the bosom : 'twas the affair of a 
moment ; the whole figure seemed to reappear 
and to spring forth from nothingness. My soul 
precipitated herself from heaven like a shooting 
star; she found my other self in a ravishing 
ecstacy which she augmented by her participa- 
tion : wis singular and unforeseen situation caused 
time and space to disappear with me. For an 
instant I lived in the past, and, against the rules 
of nature, I once more beotme young. Yes, there 
is the woman I adored ; it is herself : I see her 
smile ; she will speak, and her words mil be those 
of love. What a look I Come, let me press thee 
to ray heart, soul of my life, my second existence ! 
Come, partake my intoxication and my happiness I 
That moment was brief, but it was full of enchant- 
ment : cold Reason soon regained her empire, and 
in the space of the twinkling of an eye a whole year 
was added to my age ; my heart became cold and 
frozen, and I found myself on a level with the in- 
different crowd who encumber the earth. 

CHAPTER XI. 

But it will not do to anticipate the ooane of 
events : in my hurry to eonmiunicate my system 
of the soul and the beast to the reader, I cot short 
the description of my bed ; now I have oonehided 
that subject, let me take up the account of my 
travels at the point where I broke off in the last 
ch^ter. I would only beg you to recal to your 
remembrance that I nad left one half of myself 
holding the portrait of Madame de Hantcastd 
close by the wall four paces fr«m my scrutoire. 
I forgot, when speaking of my bed, that it was 
covered with a rose-coloured and white counter- 
pane : there is no doubt that colours have an 
influence upon our spirits, and enliven or throw a 
gloom upon them according as their tints are gay 
or sombre. Red and white are two colours con- 
secrated to pleasure and felicity. Nature, in giving 
them to the rose, made her chief of Flora's empire ; 
and when the heavens give promise of a brilliant 
morrow, the evening clouds are coloured with this 
lovely hue. 

One day we were with some difficulty ascending 
a steep path : the lovely Rosalie was in advance ; 
her activity gave her wings : we were nnable to 
keep up with her. Suddenly, on reaching the 
summit of a little hill, she turned round to take 
breath, smiling at our tardiness. Never, perhaps, 
did the two colours I would extol appear more 
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triumphant. Her flushed cheeks, her coral lips, 
her pearly teeth, her alabaster neck, set off by ihe 
green background, fixed our attention. We stood 
still to gaze upon her : I speak not of her blue 
eyes, nor of ^e glances wmch she threw towards 
us ; it would be travelling out of my subject : and 
moreover, I make a point of banishing all such 
recollections as far as possible. Let it suffice, 
that I have presented a most exquisitely beautiful 
example of the superior excellence of these two 
colours, and of their influence over us. 

I can proceed no further to-day. What subject 
could I broach that would not prove insipid I 
What idea would not be effaced by that remem- 
brance I I know not even when I shall be able 
to resume my labour. Should I return to it, and 
the reader feel anxious that I should continue to 
the end, let him address himself to the angel who 
watches over the distribution of our thoughts, and 
offer up his prayers that the image of that little 
hill may not be mingled with the crowd of discon- 
nected ideas which at this moment fall thick 
around me. 

Otherwise here is an end of my travels. 

CHAPTER XIL 



. theUttlehUl . 



CHAPTER xm. 

It is of no use ; I must give it up and stop here 
in spite of myself : 'tis my daily " ration." 

CHAPTER XIV. 

I HAVB already noticed the pleasure I enjoy 
whilst lying rapt in meditation in the soft 
warmth of my bed, and have remarked how much 
the pleasing colour of 'its covering contributes to 
the satisfaction I find there. 

For the sake of enjpying this pleasure I have 
given my servant orders to enter my room half an 
hour before the time at which I have made up 
my mind to rise. I hear him moving gently, and 
pottering about the room discreetly, and the sound 
affords me the gratification of feeling that I am 
asleep, — a refined pleasure unknown to the gene- 
rality of mankind. 

One is just sufficiently awake to perceive that 
one is not so entirely, and to possess an indistinct 
perc^tion that the nour of labour and of care is 
still retained in the hour-glass of time. Insensibly 
my man becomes more noisy ; he finds it so diffi- 
cult to restrain himself! besides, he knows that 
the fatal hour approaches. He looks at my watch, 
and moves the chinmey ornaments to give me 
warning ; but I turn a deaf ear ; and, for the 
sake of prolonging this charming hour, there is 
no sort of evasion that I do not put in practice 
against the poor fellow. I give a hundred pre- 
liminary orders to gain time. He is quite sensible 
that these orders, which I give with sufficient ill 
humour, are only pretexts to conceal my secret 
wish for lying longer. He makes believe, how- 
ever, not to perceive all this ; and truly grateful 
am I for his consideration* 

At Iragth, when I have exhausted all my 



resources, he advances to the middle of the room 
and folding his arms, remains there perfectly im- 
moveable. 

It must be confessed that it would be impossible 
to express disapprobation of my proceedings with 
more sense and discretion : so I never resist this 
silent invitation; I put out my arm to signify 
that I comprehend him — and behold, I am out 
of bed. 

If the reader reflect on the conduct of my 
servant, he will be convinced that in certain deli- 
cate affairs of a like nature simplicity and good 
sense are worth infinitely more than the most 
ready wit. I am confident that the most elaborate 
discourse on the impropriety of laziness would not 
have induced me to turn out so promptly from my 
bed as the silent reproach of M. JoannettL 

A man of true politeness is M. Joannetti, and 
one peculiarly fitted for such a traveller as I. He 
is used to the frequent journeys of my soul, and 
never laughs at the absurdities of my other self : 
he sometimes even gives her directions when she 
is left alone ; so that we may say that at such 
times she is under the guidance of two souls. 
When she dresses me, for instance, he warns me 
by a sign that she is about to draw on my stock- 
ings wrong side out, or to put on my coat before 
my waistcoat. My soul is often amused to see 
poor Joannetti run after the fool along the covered 
ways of the citadel, to remind her that die had 
left my hat behind; another time my handkerchief. 

One day (shall I confess it ?) but for the care of 
this faithful servant, who overtook her at the foot 
of the stairs, the wronghead would have taken her 
way to court without my sword, as unconcernedly 
as if she had been the grand-master of the cere- 
monies bearing his awful wand. 

CHAPTER XV. 

^< Hbrb Joannetti," said I, <* hang up this por- 
trait." He had assisted me to clean it, and yet 
had no more idea of all that produced the chapter 
on the portrait than of what goes on in the moon. 
He had of his own accord handed me the damp 
sponge, and by that apparently trifling action had 
sent my soul flying over a hundred millions of 
leagues in one second of time. Instead of re- 
placing the picture, he retained it to wipe it in his 
turn. A certain inquiring look which overspread 
his features, and indicated that some difficulty — a 
doubt he wished to have resolved— -occupied his 
mind, attracted my attention. ^Come," said I, 
** what fault have you to find with the portrait ! " 
—"None at aU, sir."— ^ But yet ? "—He placed 
the picture against one of the shelves of my 
Bcrutoire ; then retiring a few paces, h6 replied, 
" Would you have the kindness, sir, to explun to 
me why tins portrait always looks straight at me, 
whatever part of the room I move to f In the 
morning when I make the bed, the face is turned 
towards me, and if I go to the window, it keeps 
looking at me all the way." — ^ In fact, Joannetti," 
isaid I, ^ if the room were full of people, this fair 
lady would look every way and at every one at the 
same time!" — "Oh! yes, sir." — "She would 
smile upon all who came and went^ as well as 
upon mef" Joannetti made no answer. I 
stretched myself in my easy chair, and, lettiog my 
head fall on my breast, I resigned myself to very 
serious meditations. What a light breaks in on me ! 

B 2 
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Poor lover ! whilst you, far removed from your 
mistress, are a prey to vain regrets, your place 
with her, it may be, is already filled up ; whilst 
your eyes are fixed upon her portrait, and you 
fondly imagine that you alone (at least, in the 
picture) monopolise her glances, the perfidious 
image, faithless as the original, gazes on all who 
approach, and smiles on every one. 

Here we see a moral resemblance between por- 
traits and their prototypes, never yet pointed out 
by the philosopher, the painter, or the observer. 

I go on from discovery to discovery. 

CHAPTER XVL 

JoANNEin still remained in the same attitude, 
waiting the explanation he had requested. I raised 
my head from the folds of my travelling-dress, 
into which I had sunk it to meditate more at my 
ease whilst resigning myself to the sad reflections 
I had been malung. << Do you not perceive, Joan- 
netti," said I, after a moment's silence, and turning 
my chair towards him, *' do you not perceive that 
a picture, being a plane surface, the rays of light 
passing off from every point of that surface , , .V* 
Joannetti at this explanation opened his eyes so 
wide that the whole pupil became visible ; he half 
opened his mouth also : these two actions indicate 
in the human face, according to the celebrated Le 
Brun, the highest degree of astonishment. With- 
out doubt it was my beast that had entered upon 
such a dissertation, for my soul knew well enough 
that Joannetti knew nothing of plane surfaces, and 
still less of rays of light ; the monstrous dilation 
of his eyelids recalled me to myself ; I suffered 
my head to sink down aeain within the collar of my 
tiavelling-dress, and there so ensconced myself 
that scarcely any part of it was left visible. 

At this stage I resolved to dine ; the day was 
already advanced, and, if I had taken another 
step in my chamber, my dinner would have been 
delayed till night. I slid myself to the edge of 
my chair, and putting both my feet on the 
andirons, I awaited my meal in patience. What 
a delicious attitude is that I It would, I think, be 
difficult to find another which unites so many 
advantages, and Is so commodious in the unavoid- 
able debiys met with in the course of a long 
journey. 

Rosine, ipy fiuthful dog, never fiuls at such 
times to pull the skirts of my travelling-dress to 
coax me to take her up ; she finds a comfortable 
and convenient bed at the apex of the angle 
formed by my two lower limbs : the letter Y 
represents my position exactly. Rosine jumps up, 
if I do not take her as quickly as she wishes. I 
sometimes find her th«re without knowing how it 
happened. My hands arrange themselves in the 
position that best suits her convenience, perhi^ 
from some sympathy between this kind creature 
and my beast, perhaps directed only by chance ; — 
but I do not believe in chance, that wretched 
system — ^that word signifying nothing. I would 
leather believe in magnetism ; — I would rather 
believe in Martinism. No, I will never believe in 
chance. 

There is so much reality in the relations which 
exist between these two animals, that when I put 
my feet on the andirons in pure absence of miiid, 
when the dinner-hour is still far distant and 
notUng is farther from my thoughts than my 



^ rations,** Rosine, if she chances to be present, 
always expresses the pleasure with which she 
regards this action by gently wagging her tail ; 
discretion alone keeps her in her place, and my 
other self, who is aware of this, feels pleased 
with her, although incapable of reasoning on the 
causes by which it is effected. A mute corres- 
pondence is thus established between them, a 
relation productive of very agneeable sensations, 
and whidi cannot be attributed to chance alone. 

CHAPTBRXVIL 

I OUGHT not to be reproached with prolixi^ 
in the details of my journey. It is the way witn 
all travellers. When they set out to scale Mont 
Blanc, or to visit the crater that formed the tomb 
of Empedocles, they never fail to give a minute 
description of the most trivial circumstances : the 
number of the party and of the mules ; the quality 
of the provisions ; the excellent appetite of the 
travellers ; everything, in fact, even to their 
false steps, is carefully noted in a diary for the 
instruction of the sedentary world. On this prin- 
ciple I have resolved to speak of my dear Rosine, 
an amiable creature whom I sincerely love, and 
to whom I shall consecrate an entire chapter. 

During the six years we have lived together 
there has never been the least coolness between 
us ; or if some trifiing disputes have arisen 
between her and me, I freely confess that I have 
always been most in the wrong, and that Rosine 
has always made the first advances towards a 
reconciliation. 

At night, when she has been scolded, she 
retires mournfully but without a murmur : the 
next morning, by break of day, she is at my 
bedside, in a respectful attitude ; and, at the 
least movement of her master, at the slightest 
symptom of his awaking, she announces her 
presence by the rapid beating of her tail against 
the floor. 

Why should I refuse my affection to this 
caressing being, who has never ceased to love me 
from the time we first began to live together ! My 
memory does not serve me to count up the list of 
all those who once professed an interest in me> 
but by whom I am now forgotten. I have had 
some friends, and many a mistress ; a host of 
companions^ and acquaintances without number ; 
now I am as nothing to all this multitude, who 
have forgotten even my name. 

How many protestations ! what offers of service ! 
Their fortune I might look upon as my own — their 
friendship was eternal and without reserve I 

My dear Rosine, who never made any proffers 
of service, has rendered me the greate^ She 
loved me yesterday, and she loves me still to-day. 
So I am not ashamed to confess that she partici- 
pates in the same love which I feel towards my 
friends. 

They may say what they please about it. 

CHAPTER XVHL 

We left Joannetti standing, fixed in an attitude 
of astonishment, and waitmg the conclusion of tiie 
sublime exposition I had begun. 

When he saw me all at once bury my head in 
my robe de chambre, and thus put an end to my 
exposition, he concluded that I had not stopped 
short without good cause, and consequently that 
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le h; the difficulty he bad 



he had 

etarted. 

NotwiOiBtanding the Buperiority he hstd thus 
acquired over me, no particle of pride was excited 
in hia liresat ; he made no attempt to carry his 
advautage farther. After a momentary silence ha 
«oli up the portrait, returned it to its place, and 
ihen quitled the room on tiptoe. He felt that 
kind of hui "■ ■ 



is delicacy ioduced 

ing my attention. . 

keenly excited my inlsrest, and ga' 



without attract- 



a my mwresi, and gave mm a inguKr 
Bteem. Hs has already, I donbtnot. 



acquired a place in the . . , 

' t should any one refuse it after pi 

xt chapter, Heaven must have given 



" MoRBLEU," said I to him one day," this is the 
third time I have told you to buy a bruah ! What 
a blockhead yon must he !" He did not answer 
' ' ' ' ' tho evening 



word : he had made i 



said 1 with s sneer. I knew nothing about it. 
" Go and ^t a cloth to dust my ehoee," said I 
angrily. Whilst he was away I regretted that I 
had been so hasty. My wrath subsided aa I 
observed the care he took to wipe away the dust 
from my sboea without soiling my stockings ; I 
laid my hand on his shoulder in token of recon- 
ciliation. " What '." said I to myself, "are there 
then men who clean other men's shoes for 
money 1" That word money enlightened me at 
once. 1 remembered that it was a !ong time 
since I had given my servant any, « Joannelti, " I 
said, drawing back my foot, "have you any 
money I " A half-smile of solf-justiftcation played 
about hia lips at this question. " No, sir, I have 
had none these eight days ; I have expended all 
mj own in little purchases for you." — " Aud the 
brush ! That is the cause without doubt ... 1" 
He smiled again. He might liave said lo his 
master, " No, I am not a blockhead, as you so 
nnfeeliugly called your faithful servant Fay me 
the 23 llvres, ID sous, 4 deniers that you oweme, 
and I will buy jour bmsh." He suffered himself 
iB treated with injustice rather than make his 
master blush at his own anger. 

May Heaven bless him J Philosophers 1 Chris- 
tians I have you read this I 

" Here Joannetti," said I, " raa and buy a 

bmsh." " But, sir, would yoa remain with one 

shoe white and the other black 1 " 

"Go," said I, " go and buy a brush; let the 
dust on ray shoo alone." He went away ; I took 
the clolh, and as I delightedly wiped away the dust 
tram my left shoe, a tear of repentance foil upon it. 



The walls of my room are hung with prints and 
pictnres which are great ornaments. I would 
with all my heart examine them all with the reader, 
one after the other, to amuse and divert him on 



"e clearly astopaint one after a description. 
t emotion wonld he not experience in con- 
ing the firat print presented to his notice I 
» he would behold tho unhappy Chariotte, 



slowly and with a trembling hand wiping Ather 
pistols*. Dark presentiments, and all tho anguish 

on her countenance ; while the cold Albert, sur- 
rounded by bags of law-proceedings and old papers 
of all kinds, quietly luros to wish his friend a good 
journey. How many times have 1 not been 
templed to break the glass which covers that print, 
lo snatch Altiert from his table, to tear 
pieces and trample him beueath my feet 
there will always be too many Allierts in th 
What man of sensibility has not known and been 
forced to associate with such a one— a man 
whom the overflowings of the soul, the soft ei 
tionsof the heart, and the flights of the imagination 
produce no more effect than do the waves upon 
the rocks on which they buret and scatter them- 
selves ! Happy is he who finds a friend whose 
heart and roind are in unison with his own ; a 
friend united lo him by a aimihirity of taste and 
disposition, his equal bat not superior in knowledge ; 
a friend tormented by no ambition nor disturbed 
by nppm ' 



I ONCE had one : death has deprived me of him 
be wo^ taken away at the commencement of h 
career, at a time when his friendship had become 
Iho one desire of my heart. In the toilsome labours 
of war we had mutually supported each other ; 
we bad but one pipe between na ; we drank out ol 
the same cup ; wo slept beneath the same cover- 
ing ; and in the unfortuimte cjrcumslances we tlien 
were in, tlie wretched place where we lived 
together was to us a new country. I have seen 
him brave all the dangers of war— of a disastrous 
war. Death appeared to spare us for each other ; 
a thousand times his dart passed close to him bul 
always passed him by ; alas ! this rendered me boi 
the more sensible of hia loss. Tho tumult, the en. 
thusiasm which carries away the soul at the aapeni 
of danger, wonld perhaps have prevented hia 
groaiiB from affecting me. His death might lia~" 
been useful to his country and terrible to I 
enemies ; I should not then have regretted hi 
so much. But to loss him in the midst of the de- 
lights of winter- quartei's ; to see him expire in my 
arms at the moment when health seemed at the 
highest flow — at the moment when our uniot 
seemed bound yel closer bytranqnillity and repose 
— alas '. nothing oan console me ! Meanwhile hii 
memory lives only in my heart ; it 



; thos. 



unded h 



and wlio 



now till his place : this reflection renders his ioss 
even more painful to my feelings. Nature, alike 
indifferent to the fate of iodividnals, resumes her 
brilliant robe of spring, and adorns herself with all 
her beanty, around the tomb where he reposes. 
The uiterwoveu branches of the trees are ooveri ' 
with green leaves ; Che birds are singing in tl 
thickets ; the buttarilieB sport among the ilowen 
the resting-place of the dead is redolent of joy 
and lij'e : and in the evening, when tho i 
shines bright in the sky, and I meditate neai 
mournful spot, 1 hear the grasshopper gaily pnr- 
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BidDg his BOQg whilM bidden in the Idds gtua thnt 
eorera the ailent gnve of my friend. The interiHi- 
ble deatmctiauaf life,uid tl\ the enli wbicli afliiot 



his last Bnmnnded by hia afflicted frieods, am. 
that of the butterfly who penehea with ootd on the 
caljit of a flower, are but two Bimilar epoclia in 
the Donne of nature. Man ia nothing but n 
ph&ntoni, a ihade, a vapour which is dueipaled 

But the dawn of monmig begioi to brighten the 
sky ; the gloomy ideas which distucbed me vaniah 
with the night, and hope springs up again within 
my heart. No ; He who thai bamea the eant in 
light has not made it thus bright to my eyts here, 
only to plunge me into everlaitiDg night hereafter. 
He who exteuded this immeasurable horizou. lie 
who elerated those enormous mountains nhose 
. HI summits are now gilded by the sun, in also 
He who gave me a heart which beats, and a Boul 
euable of reflection. 

No, my friend faas not paused into nothingnesa : 
whatever may be the banier that sepoiales av, I 
shall once more behold hun. It ia not upnn a 
syllogism that I found my hope. The wing of the 

set borne upon the breeze sufGces to couviuee 
; and often the aspect of the country, the per- 

ie ot (be air, aud an indescribable charm per- 
vading all around me, so elevate my idens that 
the iDviocible truth enters into my soul and occu- 
pies it altogether. 

CQAPTEB XXn. 

BID for some time been tempted to begin the 
chapter I have just written, but I refi«ined. I 
purposed to exhibit only the brighter pbasea of 
my soul ; but that design, like many others, ia 
frustrated : the reader of senHbility will pardon 
me if I have caused him some tears ; and if any 
one is of opinion that in Irulk* I oaght to have 
HuppreBsed tliat melancholy chapter, let him tear 
it out or tlirow the book itself into the Are. 

I am content If it wakes an accordant feeling in 
your heart, dear Jenny, best and most beloved of 
— "len ; to you, my beloved sister, I dedicate my 

t ; if it meets your apprebalion, it will obtain 
that of every sensitive and refined heart j and if 
you forgive the follies which sometimes, in spite 
of myself, will escape me, 1 caro not for the critics. 

CHAFTEB JOaU. 
I SDALL say but littia of the next engraving. 
It is the onhappy Ugolino surrounded by his 
family, and dying of hunger : one of his sons lies 
otionleea at bis feet ; the others stretcb forth 
leir enfeebled arms, demanding " bread ; " whilat 
le wretched father, leaning against a pillar of his 
duneeon, staring upon them with fixed and hag- 
gard eyes, and motionleBs vissge,^ — in that horrible 
calm which marks the last stage of despair,- — Guf- 
ferB at once death vithin himself and in liia 
children, and endures all that human nature can 

Brave Chevalier d'Assasf , here we behold you, 
* Bee tha nmianm of " Weitber," Letter xziiil., istli 
t Tlie Chevalier Ktoolu d'Anu, a oaptain in tbe regl- 



onacting a deed of bravery and hetoism bud 

is ran; in our days, and perishing, overwhelmed 

by a hundred mortat wounds I 

And you, poor Indian girl, who, deceived and 
deeerted by a barbarian — (ouuld he have tieen an 
Englishman T) — sit weeping beneath the pabn- 
tree's shade, what Bhall I say to you I You whom 
he cruelljj sold as a slave, regardleBs of your love 
and services, regardless even of the fruit of ti 
demess ynu irore beneath yonr bosom, — 1 will i 
pass by your image without rendering the homage 
doo to your getitle heart and melancholy fate J. 

Let us pause a moment before another picture; 
it is a young Bhepherdcss, who tends her flock in 
the BoUtudo of the Alpine mountain tops: she ia 
sitting on the trunk of a fallen pine-tree, whitened 
by the winter-storma ; her feet are buried in the 
broad leaves of d tuft of naealia, uhoee 
flowers reach above ber head. Lavender, thyme, 
anemones, centauries, and many other flowcn, 
with difficulty raised in our hothouses and gar- 
dens, but flourishing on the Alps in all dicir 
native beauty, overspread the earth with a 
linnt carpet, and aSbrd rich herbage for the flocks. 
Siveet sliepherdcBS, tell me in what happy nook uf 
this world is your dwelling ! what far-otT sheep- 
fold did you leave at peep of dawn ) Would (hat 
I might dwell there with you 1 But, alas I ' 
Boon will this sweet calm bo disturbed : the de 
of war, not satisfied with desolating cities, w 
bringing foar and trouble to the sditnde of your 
retreat. Already troops advance ; I see t 
scale mountain al^r mountain till they approach 
the ctoods. The roar of cannon is heard amidst 
the lofty regions of the thunder. Fly, shepherdess ! 
hurry on your flock, conceal yourself in Bome far- 
oiT savage cave : repose is buuished &om the 
monming earth. 

CHAPTER XXIV 
I K>DW not how it happens ; but my chaf 
lately have all ended in a saddened strain. In 
vain do I at the commencemeut fix my eyes 
some pleasing object ; in vain do I embark ii 
calm ; some sudden gust always assailB me, and 
drives me from my course. I see no other remedy 
to put an end to this disturbance, which leaves 
ine no lunger master of my ideas — to still the 
beatings of my heart, too much moved by so many 
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effecting iniBges — tluin to write & ditsertation. 
Yes : I must lay thftt ice upon my heut. 

And tbiH disBertation Bhkll be upon painting ; 
for to no other Bubject can I address myself. I 
cannot all at once desoeud from tiie height which 
I just now attained ; moroaver, 1 liave my hobby- 
horse Ube Uncle Toby. 

Before I begin, 1 woald, however, say a few 
words on the pre-eroinenco of the charming art of 
paintiDg over that of music : Jes, I would throw 
aomenliat into tbe scale, though it he but a gvain 
otsaad — an atom. 

It may be urged in favour of the painteir that 
he leaves something behind him ; his works sur- 
vive and immortalise his memory. 

To this it may be aaswered Chat musical com- 
posers leave oporas and concertos ; bat muaic is 
subject to fashion, and painting is not. The bar- 
lies which melted our forefatheis are absurd 
he eBtimaUon of the amateura of the present 
day, and now the grandson laughs at strains, 
transferred to comic operas, that moved liia grand, 
father to tears. 

The |>aintings of Raffaclle will enchant our 
posterity as they delighted our aaceators. 

This is my grain of sand*. 



BcT wliat matters it," said Madame de Haut- 
al to me one day, "that the music of Che- 
rubml or Cimaroijit di^ors from that of their prede- 
cessors I Does it signify anything io me that old 
music mahes me laogh, provided the new affects 
my feeliugB delioiously ! Can it be necessary to 
~y happiness that my pleasures should be the 

me as my great-grandfather's ! Why l&lk 

out painting ! It is an art which can only he 
appreciated by few, whilst music dohghta us aJL" 

1 am not clear what answer can be given to 
this last observation, whicli I had not expected 
when I hegBD this chapter. 

If I had foreseen it I should not have entered 
on this dissertatioii. Do not imagine that this is 
merely the subterfuge of a mu^oian. I am not a 
musician, upon my honour ; no, I am no musi- 
(rian : I call Heaven, and all who ever heard me 
play on the liddle, (o witness. 

Bat supposing the merit of the one and the 
other art to be equal, we must not thence con- 
clude that the merit of the artist is the same. 
We see infants touch the harpsichord with the 
hand of a master ; we have never beheld a painter 
wetve years old. PaiDting, besides taste and 
Ing, requires a tlioughtful head, which is not 
requisite for the musician. Every day we hear 
men, without either heads or hearts, draw ravish- 
ing sounds from the hsrp and violin. 

We can teach the human beast to play on the 
harpsichord ; and when it has been brought up 
ler a skilful maslar, the soul can travel at her 
e, whilst the fingers go on mechanically, pro- 
ducing sounds with which she docfl not interfere. 
On tlie other hand, it ia not possible to paint even 
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I object, unless the soul appUos ail 
her faculties. 

StiU, if any one should think of drawing a dia. 
inction between theeompositionandthe eiooution 
fmusic, 1 confess he would somewhat embarrass 
le. Alas ! if all writers of dissertations were as 
candid, they would ail end in this way. When 
entering on the examination of any question, they 
oommoiily adopt a dogmatic tone, because they 
have come to a deeisiUQ before>hand, as 1 had 
with regard to painting, for all my hypocritical 
imparliidity ; but the discussioti raises an objec- 
tion, and all ends in doubt. 
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hang next to the Shepherdess 
of the Alps. 

KafTaelle! none but thynelf could paint tliy 
portrait. Wlmt other diu^ed Co undertake tbe 
task! Thy open, mild, intellectual countenance, 
announces thy character and thy genius. 

To gratify uiy shade, I have placed thy mistress 
by tby side ; ehe from whom men in all ages will 
eternally demand an account of the sublime works 
of which thy premature death deprived the arts. 

When I eicamine the portrait of Raffaelle, I 
feel deeply impressed with an almost religious 
respect for tiiat great man, who, in the flower of 
his ago, had afoady surpassed antiquity, and 
whose pictures are at once the wonder and 'Jib 
despair of modem artists. Whilst admii^ng him, 
my soul often feels indignant nt the fair Italian 
who preferred her love to her lover, and stilled 
that celestial flame, that divme genius in her 

Wretch ! didst thou not know that Raf^lle 
had announced a picture that should surpass the 
TraoaRguralion I Wert thou ignorant that tliou 
didst embrace the favourite of □atui'e, the father of 
enthusiasm, a sublime genius, a gud ] 

Whilst my soul makes these observations, her 
companion, flxing an attentive eye on the enchant- 
ing face of the ill-iilarred beauty, feets ready to 
pardon her the death of Ralfaelle, 

In vuiu my soul reproaches her with her extra- 
vagant weakness : she is not listened to. On these 
occasions a singular sort of dialogue is cstabliBhed 
between these two ladies, which Ion often ends to 
tho advantage of tlio "evil principle," and of 
which 1 reserve a specimen for another chapter. 



Tbe prints and puatiugs which I have already 
mourned wilt grow dim, and disappear at the 
first glance of the next picture : the immortal 
works of Raffoelle, Correggio, and all the schools 
of Italy, will not bear a comparison with it. Thus 
I always preserve it as the concluding treat^a 



assert, that whenever I have shown this sublime 
lictore, either to connoisseurs or the ignorant — 
a men of the world or inechanieti — to women or 
o children — nay, even to animals, I have always 
beheld the spectators, nhueoevcr tlicy might be, 
exhibit^ each in his own way, some signs of 
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pleaaure mill s«Muiiihineot,iK> adiuirobljr it nature 
represented in it. 

Well I wh&t pictnre oui we present to jou, 
gentleman, what Bpectacle can ne p]xce before 
yua, ladies, more certdio to oblsin yoat aufTntge 
than the faitliful rpnreeeatBtion oS yourselves I 
The picture of which I spesii is > mirror, and Ba 
one j-el has tliought of AndiDi fault with it ; to all 
who gsxe on it, it is a perfect picture in which 
they can find nothing to object to. 

It will doubtlesB be admitted, that it shonld be 
included among the wonders of the country I 

I will pau over in silence tlio pleasure which 
the learned man experiences in modilating on the 
strange phenomena of light, which represents all 
the objects of nature on this polished surface. To 
(he sedeatary trBveller the minvr presents a 
thousand interesting reftccIioDs, a thousand ob- 
BervBlions which render it botli valuable and 
useful. 

You, whom Love once held, or alill holds under 
his rule, leam that it is before the mirror that he 
points his darts and meditates his cruelties ; it is 
there ho rehearses his mamBuvrcs, studies his 
tactics, nnd prepares for the war he is going to 
declare; there he prartises soft glances, well- 
skilled changes of the face, and pretty poutings, 
as an actor practises by himself before appearing 
in public. Ever impartial and true, a mirror 
conveys the roses of youth and the wrinkles of age 
to the eyes of tbe spectator, and neither flatters 
nor calumniates. It alDne,among all the counsel- 
lors of the great, invariably tells Ibcm the truth. 

This advantage set me longing for a moral 
mirror, where all men might behold themselves, 
their virtues and their vices. I even thouglil of 
proposing n priio to some Academy for its dis- 
covery, when more matured reflection convinced 
me of its uselessness. 

Alas I how seldom does ugliness recognise itself 
and break the mirror 1 In vain are glasses mul- 
tiplied around us, reflecting light aud truth with 
geometrical exactness ; the moment the rays enter 
our eyes, and paint us oa we are, Self-love slips her 
deceitful prism between us and onr image, and 



sho» 



inity. 



And of all the prisma tbat ever existed since 
he first produced by the immortal Nenton, none 
ver possessed so strong a power of refraction, or 
■reduced onlours so lively and so pleasing as the 
rism of Self-love. 

But, since ordinary mirrors announce the truth 
1 vain, and each remains content with his own 
gure ; since men remain bliud to their physical 
imperroctions, of what use would be a tooisl 
mirror t Very few would care to look at it, and 
no one would recognise himself, — eacept the phi- 
loBopbecs ; — and I have some doubts of them. 

Cunaidering what a mirror really is, I trust no 
Qne will blame me for ranking it above all the 
paintings of the Italian schools. The ladies, 
whoso taste cannot be wrong, and to nliose judg- 
ment we ought all to bow, ordinarily cast their first 
glance M this picture when they eater an apart- 

A thousand times have I seen ladies, and even 
fine youiie gentlemen, in a ball-room, forgot their 

' ra and their mistresses, the dance, and all the 

lurea of the entertainment, to oonlcmplate 



this enchanting picture with manifest delight, and 
even honour it with another glance in themidat of 
the most aninmted conlre-damt. 

Who, then, sliall dispute the rauk I have as- 
signed it among the che/t-tfauvrt of the art of 
Apelles t 

CHAPTER XXVni. 

At length I had arrived very near my scmtoire ; 
already, by stretching out my arm, I could tonch 
the comer nearest to me, when 1 found myself on 
the point of destroying the fruit uf all my travels, 
and of losing my life. 1 ought to pass " ~ "' 



tcident which happened t 






, that they 



confess themselvea y 



unlucky — as unfueky as myself— to run any risk 
of a similar mishsp. 1 found myself turned over 
and over, aud stretched at length upon the floor, 
and (his so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that 1 should 
have been inclined to question the truth of what 
had happened, if a buzzing in my head, and a 
sharp pain in my left shoulder, had not afforded 
too evident proof of its reality. 

This wu another had turn of my other half. 
Startled by the voice of a beggar wbo was just 
then asking alms at my door, and by the barking 
of Rosine, she snddenly turned round my easy- 
chair before my soul had lime to warn her that it 
wanted one of the hind castors : the impulse was 
so violent that my post-chaise was thrown quite out 
of the centre of gravity, and turned over Dpon me. 

I must allow that this was one oF the Dccasions 
on which I have bad most reason to complain of 
my soul ; for instead of feeling compunction for 
her absence, and reprimanding her companion for 
her precipilation, she forgot herself to such a 
degree as to participate in the most animal resent- 
ment, and to belabour the unofiending beggar with 
words. "Go along and work, you lazy fellow," 
said she to him (abomiaable apostrophe, the inven- 
tion of avarice and hard-hearted riches 1) " Sir," 
said he, trying to soften me, " I come from Cham, 
bery*. . ." — " So much the worse for yau." — " [ 
»m James i you have often seen me in theconntiy ; 
I used to drive the sheep to posture." — " What 
do you want here I" — My soul began to repent 
the brutality of her first words ; I even think she 
did repent them the moment after she sofiered 
them In escape. Thus when one unexpectedly 
stumbles upon a ditch or a hog, the danger may 
be perceived but cannot be avoided, 

Rosine brought me entirely back to good sense 
and repentance : she had recognised James, who 
had often shared bis bread with her, and testified 
her recognition ond gratitude by her careeaeB. 

Meantime Joaniietti gathered together the re- 
mains of my dinner, which had been destined for 
his own, and gave them without heailation to James- 
Poor Joanuetti ! 

It is thus that in the course of my trBvels I go 
on receiving lessons in philosophy and humanity 
from my servant and my dog. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

BKFOaa I proceed fui-ther, I wish to dispel a 
doubt which I feel may be entertained by my 
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I would not have Ihom suppose, on any BCoourt, 
th&t I nudertook thia journey solely from having 
nothing to do, or compellmi iti any manner by the 
forae of aircaoiBtaDCee : I da aaeure them, and 1 

. _ . _^ jt 1 hold moat dear, tl 

contemplBited 
oceaeioned the loBSot qjy liberty for forty-two dajs. 
This compulsory retreat waa only an opportunity 
which induced me to sat out rather BOoner. 

I am aware that (his gratuitous proteBlation will 
appear Huspiciona to aomo persons ; but 1 am aleo 
aware that snapicioua pcrsoDS will not read my 
book : they aretoo much occupied Hilb themselves 
and their friends ; they have too much of other 
busineBB to attend to : and uuprejudiced people 
will readily believe me. 

I own, however, tliat I sbonld have preferred to 
hare performed my journey at another time, and 
that I would rather have cbosen the season of Lent 
than that of the Carnival : still the philosophic re- 
flectioDB which Heaven supplied me with, gave me 
much aABislaace in supporting the depi-ivation of 
those pleasures which were so abundant at Turin 
at that period of bustle and agitation. " It is true," 
said 1 In myself, "that the walla cf my room ara 
not so magniGcenlJy adorned aa those of a hall- 
room : the aiieDce of my ■ cabm' ia not so agree, 
ableas the pleaaiogsounds of music and (he dance ; 
but among the biiliiant company that assemble at 
these entertainments there are many far more 
weary than myself. 

" And why should I fret myself by thinking of 
those who are more agreeably situated, since the 
world is full of persona far more unhappy than I 
And myself here I Instead of transporting myself 
in imagination to the iiplendid Casiao, where so 
many beauties are eclipsed by the young Eugenie, 
I need only pause a moment in the streets which 
conduct to it, to bring home conviction of my good 
fortune. Numbers of wretched half-naked beings, 
crouched beneath the portals of (hose sumptuous 
apartments, seem ready to expire with cold and 
misery. What a, spectacle ! Would that this 
page of my hook were made known to the whole 
universe! Would that it were known that in this 
town, where all speaks of opulence, during the cold- 
est nights of winter crowds of unhappy creatures 
sleep without a covering, their heads supported on 
the curb-stuue of the street, or the threshold of a 
pal..,! 

Here is a group of children squeezed close to 
each other that they may not die of cold. Thei'c 
a shivering woman whose voice can no longer utter 
her complaints Passengers come and go, un- 
moved by a spectacle to wbieb tliey are accustomed. 
The rattle of carriages, tlie oatha of the drunkard, 
and strains of delightful music, mingle with the 
groans of these wretched beings and combine in 
frightful dissonuance. 



without witness and without oslenta^on. 10 sue 
the unfortunate. No ; I will not puss this ovi 
silence ; I will write it on the reverse of the page 
that the tDhole anivene ought to read. 

After sharing their fortune with their brethren, 
after pouring balm into hearts crushed by misery, 
they enter the chnrches, and there, while wearied 
Vice sleeps on his down-bed, they olTer up their 
prayers to God, and thank him for his benefits : 
the light of the eoUtaiy lamp suspended in the 
temple still struggles with that of the rising day, 
and already they are prostrated before the altar ; 
and the Eternal, provoked by the hardbeartedness 
and avarice of mankind, holds back the thunder 
he had prepared to launch. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

I WISHED to say something of these poor wretches 
in the course of my journey, because tlie idea of 
their misery often recurred to my thoughts upo 
the road. Sometimes, struck with the differenc 
between their situation and mine, I suddenly stopped 
my travelling-carriage, and then my room appeared 
wondrous fine. What uselees luxury 1 — sli chairs! 
two tables I a sorutoure I a mirror 1 — what ostenta- 
tion ! My bed, beyond everything, my rose-colour 
and while bed, and my two mattresses, seemed to 
emulate the magnificence and eSeiiiinacy of the 
Asiatic monarchs. These considerstions rendered 
me indiiferent to the pleoaures denied me : and by 
repeated reflection my philosophy received such an 
accession, tliat I could have witnessed a ball in the 
neit room, and heard the sound of violins and 
clarionets, without stirring from my place ; I could 
have hslcned unmoved to the melodioas voice of 
Marcbesini, — that voice whicli has so often trans- 
portedme: yet more, 1 could have gazed without 
emotion on the most lovely woman in Ti . 
Eugtfnie herself, attired from head to foot by Mile. 
RapauB.* That, however, is not quite bo certi ' 



He. however, who hastily judging from the scenes 
described in the foregoing chapter alone, should 
condemn the whole city, would deceive himself 
greatly. 1 have apoken of the poor who are to be 
found there, of their piteous complaints, and the 
indiffereuoB with which some persons regnrd them ; 
but I have said nothing of the many charitable 
men who sleep during the hours whiuh others de- 
vote So amusement, and, rising at early dawn, go, 



Mit I be perroitlod to inquire, gentlemen, 
you were amused the other day at the ball and the 
theatre V For my own part, I confess, that for 
some time past all Dnmerous assemblies have in- 
spired me with a sort of horror. 1 am constantly 
assailed thereby an ominous vision. V^n are all 
my elTortBlochaaeitfromme ; it constantly retnma 
like that of Athaliah.f Itmaybe thatmy soul.over- 
whelmed as it is at present with gloomy thoughts, 
and the remembrance of heart-rending scenes, 
finds food for melancholy everywhere, like a dis- 
eased stomach, which converts the most wholes 

viands into poison. Whatsoever may occasioi 
thia vision ever haunts me. When I am at on 
these entertainments, among a crowd of ami 
pleasing men, who dance, who sing, who shed 
tears at tragedies, whose whole expression is ' 









fat a genend revolt took placi 
ne of ItsclDo'B fioiHt tneedi«. 
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of gaiety, frankness, and cordiality, I say to myself, 
^If a white bear, a philosopher, a tiger, or some 
animal of that sort, should enter tiiis assemblv, and, 
mounting to the orchestra should cry with inniriate 
voice, * Wretched creatures, hear the voice of Truth 
who speaks through me : you are oppressed, tyran- 
nised over ; you are wretched ; you are tired of 
it. Rouse firom this lethargy t 
** < Yon musicians, begin by breakmg your m- 



stmments over your own heads ; let each one arm 
himself wi^ a d&gger ; henceforth think no more 
on feasting and relaxation ; mount up into the 
boxes, cut every body's throat ; let we women 
also steep their timid hands in blood I 

** * Go forth I you are free ; drag your king 
from his throne, and your God from his sanc- 
tuary !* 

*<Well! how many of these charming men 
would obey the tiger's orders ! How many were, 
perhaps, brooding over them before he entered % 
Who knows I Is it true that there has been no 
dancing at Paris these five years * ? 

** Joannetti, shut the doors and the windows. 
I never wish to see the light again, or that man 
should ever more set his foot within mv room ;— 
lay my sabre within my reach ; go forth yourself, 
and never let me see your face again I'* 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

^ No, no ! remain, Joannetti ; remain, my poor 
fellow ! and you too, my Rosine, you who divine 
my sorrows, and soothe them with your caresses ; 
come here, Rosine, come here ; — the letter Y is 
ready for you." 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The fall of my post-chaise has been thus far of 
use to the reader, that it shortens my journey by 
at least a dozen chapters, since on rising I found 
myself opposite my scrutcAre, and I had lost the 
opportunity of making reflections on the number of 
prints and pictures which I had yet to pass by, 
and which would have much extended my excur- 
sions on painting. 

Leaving, then, the portraits of Raffaelle and his 
mistress, the Chevalier d'Assas and the Shep- 
herdess of the Alps on the right, and passing by 
the window on the left, we discover my scrutoire : 
it is the first and most conspicuous object that 
presents itself to the traveller when following the 
route I have pointed out. 

It is surmounted by some shelves which answer 
the purpose of a book-case, and the whole is 
crowned by a bust, which forms the apex of the 
pyramid, and constitutes the chief ornament of 
that region. 

On opening the first drawer on the right we 
find a writing desk, paper of every sort, pens 
ready made, and sealing-wax. Altogether it ex- 
cites a desire to write, even in the most indolent. 
I am sure, my dear Jenny, that if you ever hap- 
pened to open this drawer, you wouU answer the 
letter I wrote you last year. In the corresponding 
drawer, heaped confusedly together, lie tiie ma- 
terials for the affecting history of the Prisoner of 
Pignerol, which, my dear friends, you shall shortly 
readf. 

* It is plain that this chapter was writtoi in 1794 ; the 
work was evidently written at intervals, 
f The author has not kept his word ; and if anything 



Between these two drawers is a vteU^ wh^re I 
throw my letters as I receive them ; tbere also 
are all that I have received since I was ten years 
old ; the oldest are arranged in separate padcets, 
according to their dates ; the new are thrown 
together promiscuously; I still retain several 
which date from my earliest childhood. 

There is a great pleasure in reviewing the inter- 
esting occurrences of our early youth in such 
letters ; in being transported back again to those 
happy days that will never more return. 

How full my heart grows 1 what a melancholy 
pleasure I enjoy in perusing these lines written by 
one who is now no more! 'Tis his own hand- 
writing, and this letter is now all that is left me 
of him. 

When I turn to this receptade, I seldoin quit it 
for the rest of the day. It is thus that a travdler 
passes rapidly over some parts of Italy, making a 
few careless observations by the way, but fixes 
himself at Rome for months togetiier. It is the 
richest vein of the mine I woik. What a change 
I find in my own thoughts and feelings I What a 
difference in my friends, when I compare them as 
they once were, and as tiiey are at present. Heie 
I find them eagerly pursuine schemes in which 
they have long ceased to take ue slightest interest. 
I take up another letter, and find smne event men- 
tioned as a great misfortune ; but the end of the 
letter is wanting, and the event is altogether for- 
gotten. I cannot even call to mind to what it had 
reference. A thousand memories crowd upon me ; 
men and the world were then alike unlmown to 
us; but what heartiness there was in all our 
intercourse ! how intimate was our oniony how 
unbounded our confidence I 

We were happy, even in our errors. And now : 
ah ! it is no more so ; we, like others, have been 
forced to study the human heart ; and truth, 
falling among us like a bomb, has for ever 
destroyed the enchanted palace of illusion. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
There is no reason, were the subject worth it, 
why I should not write a chapter on this withered 
rose : it is a flower of last year's carnival. I went 
myself to gather it from Valentine's hot-house, 
and in the evening, an hour before the ball, I 
proceeded, full of hope and pleasing emotiim, to 
present it to Madame de Hautcastel. She tods 
it, laid it on her dressing-table without bestowing 
a glance either on the rose or on me. But how 
should she, who was fully occupied in regarding 
herself, have had leisure to pay attention to me ! 
Standing before a large mirror, her hair already 
dressed, she was giving the last finishing touehes 
to her costume : she was so preoccupied, her 
attention was so totally absorbed by the ribbons, 
the gauzes, and trinkets of all sorts heaped 
before her, that I could not obtain even a look, a 
sign. I was submissive : I humbly held the pins 
all ready arranged in my hand ; but her pin- 
cushion being more withm her reach, she todc 
them from her pincushion, and if I advanced my 
hand she took them from my hand indifferently ; 
and to take them she felt for them without taking 
her eyes off the glass, fearing to lose sight of her- 
self. 

has appeared under that title, the author of ** A Journey 
round my Room" protests he has had nothing to do w ith it 
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Sometimes I held a second mirror behind her, 
that she might form a better judgment as to her 
appearance ; and her face being then reflected 
from mirror to mirror, I beheld a succession of 
coquettes, none of whom paid the least attention 
to me. In short, shall I confess it I my rose and 
I cut a very, sorry figure. 

I ended by losing patience ; and, no longer able 
to resist the pettishness that possessed me, I laid 
down the mirror I held, and went out with an 
offended air, and without taking leave. 

^ Are you going away I" she said to me, turning 
on one side, so as to catch a view of her figure in 
profile. I made no answer ; but I listened some 
time at the door, to learn the effect which would 
be produced by my abrupt departure. ^ Do not 
you perceive,'' said she to her femme-de-chambre, 
after a momentary silence, << do you not perceive 
that this caraco is much too large for my height, 
especially at the bottom, and that a basta * must 
be made there with pins I " 

Why and wherefore the withered rose came to 
be on a shelf in my scrutoire, I shall certainly not 
say, since I have already declared that a withered 
rose does not deserve a chapter. 

Observe, however, ladies, that I make no re- 
flections on this adventure of the withered rose. 
I do not pretend to decide whether Madame de 
Hautcastel did right or wrong in giving her dress 
the preference over me, nor that I had a right to 
expect any other reception. 

I guard myself with still greater precaution from 
drawing any general conclusions respecting the 
reality, the force, and the duration of a lady's 
affection for her friend. I am content to cast tms 
chapter (since it has become one), to cast it, I 
repeat, into the world with the rest of the journey, 
without addressing it, or reconmiending it to any 
one. 

I will only add a little advice to you, gentiemen : 
it is, that you ever bear in mind tiie fact, that on 
the eve of a ball your mistress is no longer 
yours. 

The moment dressing begins, the lover is no 
more than the husband, and the ball alone is the 
beloved. 

Besides, every one knows how a husband fares 
who insists upon love ; meet the evU, then, with 
smiles and patience. 

And do not deceive yourself, sir : if she meets 
you with pleasure at the ball, it is not in your 
quality of lover, for you are but as a husband ; it 
is because you make a part of the ball, and con- 
sequentiy form a fraction of her new conquest ; 
you are the (lecimal of a lover : or indeed, it may 
be that you dance well, and thus assist her in her 
display. To conclude, the utmost that you can 
venture to expect from the favour die may 
show you, is that, by acknowledging a man 
of merit such as you as her received a^irer, 
she may excite the jealousy of her companions ; 
but for this consideration she would not waste a 
look upon you. 

You see what is before you ; you must be 
resigned, and wait till your part of husband be 
played out. I know more than one who would 
gladly be quit of his bargain. 

* A national term, used familiarly for a fold or plait 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

I PROMISED a dialogue between my soul and my 
other self; but some subjects escape me, or 
rather, others flow from my pen in spite of myself, 
and interfere with all my projects : one of these is 
my library, which I will make as short as possible. 
The forty-two days draw to a dose, and an equal 
space of time would not suffice to finish the de- 
scription of the rich country through which I 
toivel so pleasantly. 

^ My library is, then, composed of romances, 
since it must be said, — ^yes, of romances and a few 
chosen poets. 

As if I had not ills enough of my own, 1 volun. 
tarily partake those of a thousand imaginary per- 
sons, and I feel them as keenly as my own : how 
many tears have I shed for the unhappy Clarissa, 
and for the lover of Charlotte "^ I 

But if I thus seek for fictitious griefs, I find, 
in this imaginary world, on the other hand, vir- 
tue, excellence, disinterestedness, which I have 
never found together in the real world in which I 
exist. I find a woman such as I desire, free from 
ill temper, volatility, or deceit : I say nothing of 
beauty ; that may be trusted to my imagination : 
I make her so beautiful that nothine remains to 
be amended. Then closing the book, which no 
longer responds to my ideas, I take her by the 
hand, and we wander together through a country 
a thousand times more beautiful than Eden. 
What painter can represent the delightful land- 
scape in which I have placed the divinity of my 
heiurti and what poet could ever describe how 
lively and various are the feelings which I expe- 
rience in that enchanted land I 

How many times have I not cursed that Cleve- 
land, who is constantly falling into new misfortunes 
which he might have avoided I I cannot bear 
that book, and that unbroken chain of calamities ; 
but if I heedlessly open it I must devour it to the 
end. 

Why abandon the poor man to the Abaquis ! 
What will become of him with those savages ! I 
never could have forsaken him in the attempt he 
made to escape from captivity. 

In fact, I enter so far into his troubles, I 
interest m}'self so strongly for him and his unfor- 
tunate fjEimily, that the unexpected appearance of 
the fierce Ruintons makes my hair stand on end. 
I am covered with a cold sweat when I read that 
passage, and my fear is as lively, as real, as if I 
were myself about to be roasted and eaten by the 
savages. 

When I have wept and made love to my heart's 
content, I seek some poet^ and depart for a new 
world. 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 

From the expedition of the Argonauts to the 
Assembly of the Notables ; from the lowest pit of 
hell to the farthest fixed star beyond the Milky- 
way, to the confines of the universe, to the gates of 
chaos — such is the vast field where I wander at 
will, far and wide ; for time fiuls me not any more 
than space. There it is that I transport my exist- 
ence in the company of Homer, MUton, Virgil, 
Ossian, &c. 

All the events which took place between those 

♦ The heroine of Goethe's « Werther." 
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two epochs, all the countries, all the worlds, and 
all the hemgs that ever existed within those boun- 
daries, are mine, as legitimately as the vessels that 
entered the Piraeus belonged to the Athenians. 

Above all, I love those poets who transport me 
to the highest antiquity : the death of the ambi- 
tious Agamemnon, the Furies of Orestes, and all the 
tragic history of the family of Atreus, persecuted 
by Heaven, inspire a terror in me which modem 
events fail to excite. 

Behold the fatal urn containing the ashes of 
Orestes ! Who shudders not at the sight ! Electra, 
unhappy sister, cease your sorrows : it is Orestes 
himself who b«irs the urn, and the ashes are those 
of his enemies ! 

We meet no more with river banks like those of 
Xanthus or Scamander; no plains like those of 
Hesperus or Arcady. Where now the isles of 
Lemnos and of Crete! Where that wondrous 
Labyrinth I And where the rock which the for- 
saken Ariadne bedewed with her tears f We see 
no more a Theseus or a Hercules ; the men, 
ay, even the heroes of the present day, are but 
pigmies. 

Then when I wish to indulge a fit of enthusiasm, • 
and to exercise the full force of my imagination, I 
boldly lay hold on the floating robe of the sublime 
blind Englishman, at the very moment he springs 
up to heaven, and dares approach the throne of 
the Eternal ! What Muse supported him at this 
height, where no other man ever had dared to lift 
his eyes t From the dazzling courts of Heaven, 
which greedy Mammon looks on with envious eyes, 
I pass with horror into the cavernous abode of 
Satan. 

But here I must confess a weakness with which 
I frequently reproach myself. 

I cannot avoid taking a certain interest in the 
wretched Satan (I speak of Milton's Satan) after 
he has been thus precipitated from heaven. Whilst 
condemning the stubborn obstinacy of the rebel 
spirit, I own that the firmness he exhibits in the 
extremity of misfortune, and the grandeur of his 
courage, move me to admiration in spite of my- 
self. Although not ignorant of the evils conse- 
quent upon that fatal enterprise which led him to 
force the gates of Hell, that he might go forth to 
disturb the peace of our first parents, do what I 
will, I cannot entertain a wish that he should 
perish by the way in the confusion of Chaos, and, 
but for shame, could willingly assist him. I follow 
all his movements, and feel as pleased to journey 
on with him as if I were in good company. I call 
to mind that after all it is a devil seeking the ruin 
of mankind ; that it is a true democrat, not of the 
race of Athens, but of Paris ; but all this cannot 
remove my prepossession. 

How vast the project, and what daring in its 
execution ! 

When the ample triple gates of Hell roll back 
their valves before him, and the deep gulf of 
nothingness and night appears at his feet in all its 
horror, he contemplates the gloomy empire of 
Chaos with intrepid eye ; and unhesitatingly open- 
ing his vast wings, which might overahadow a 
, whole army, plunges into the abyss. 

I rank him foremost among the daring. And 
to me this seems one of the finest efforts of imagin- 
ation, as it is one of the finest journeys I have 
ever made^ — except the journey round my room. 



CHAPTER XXXYin. 

I SHOULD never come to an end if I were to 
describe the thousandth part of the remarkable 
events which happen to me whenever I travel near 
my book-case ; the voyages of Cook, and the ob- 
servations of his companions. Banks and Solander, 
are nothing in comparison with my adventures in 
this district alone : truly, I think I should pass 
my life there in a kind of enchantment, were it not 
for the bust of which I have spoken, on which my 
eyes and my thoughts always settle at last, what- 
ever may be the condition of my soul ; and when 
she is too violently agitated, or yields to dejection, 
I have only to turn my eyes towards that bust 
to restore her to her natural state : it is the dia- 
pason with which I harmonise the variable and 
discordant assemblage of feelings and perceptions 
which make up my existence. 

How like it is ! Such indeed were the features 
which Nature gave to the most virtuous of men. 
Ah ! that the sculptor could have shown us his 
transcendent soul, his genius and his character ! 
But what have I attempted I Is this the place to 
pronounce his eulogium f Is it to the men by whom 
I am surrounded that I should address myself f 
What does it concern them t 

I am content, 0, best of fathers ! to prostrate 
myself before thy cheriie^ed image. Alas ! that 
image is all that remains to me of thee and of my 
country : you left this earth just at the time when 
crime pressed onward to invade it ; and such have 
been the evils with which it has overwhelmed us, 
that yqur own family are at this day constrained to 
look upon your loss as a blessing. How many evils 
you must have endured had your life been pro- 
longed 1 Oh, my father, is the £ate of thy nu- 
merous family known to thee in thy abode of bliss ! 
Dost thou know that thy children are exiles from 
the land which was served by thee with zeal and 
integrity for sixty years t Dost thou know that 
they are forbidden to visit thy tomb f But 
tyranny cannot take from them the most precious 
part of their inheritance, the remembrance of thy 
virtues, and the force of thy example : in the 
midst of the torrent of crime which swept away 
their country and their fortune^ they remain^ 
firm in the path which thou hadst marked out for 
them ; and whilst they can still prostrate them- 
selves before thy venerated ashes, thy precepts 
will ever be remembered. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I PROMISED a dialogue, and I will keep my word. 
The day was breaking : the sun at the' sanfe 
moment gilded the summit of Mount Yiso, and 
that of the highest mountain in the island, at our 
antipodes ; and already she was awake, whether 
her premature waking was the effect of nocturnal 
visions which often agitate her in a way as useless 
as it is fatiguing, or whether the carnival, which 
which was then drawing towards its close, was the 
cause of her waking, that period of pleasure and 
folly having an influence on the human machine, 
like the phases of the moon and the conjunction 
of certain of the planets : — at any i*ate she was 
awake, and wide awake, when my soul freed herself 
from the bonds of slumber. 

For some time past the latter had partaken 
confusedly of the seusations of my other self ; but 
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she was still encumbered with the veils of night 
and slumber ; and these veils seemed transformed 
to gauzes, lawns and muslins. My poor soul was 
wrapped up as it were in all this gear, and the god 
of sleep, to keep her yet more securely beneath his 
empire, added disordered tresses of fair hair, 
knots of ribbon and strings of pearls, to her bonds ; 
any one who had seen her struggling with all these 
embarrassments would have pitied her. 

The agitation of my nobler part communicated 
itself to the other, and that in its turn acted more 
powerfully upon my soul. Altogether my state 
had become very difficult to describe; when at last 
my soul, either by chance or sagacity, discovered 
the means of escaping from the folds which suffo- 
cated her. I know not if she found an opening ; 
or, which is more likely, she simply resolved to 
throw them off : the tresses of hair were still there ; 
but this was no niore an obstacle, but simply a 
means : my soul seized it, as a drowning man 
grasps at the weeds on the river bank, and the 
string breaking, the pearls rolled on the sofa, and 
thence on to the inhad floor of Madame de Haut- 
castel's room ; for my soul, by a vagary for which it 
is difficult to account, imagined herself in that lady's 
house ; a large bunch of violets fell to the ground, 
and my soul, then waking up, returned home 
bringing reason and reality along with her. As 
you may imagine, she greatly disapproved of all 
that had passed in her absence, and this occa- 
sioned the dialogue which forms the subject of this 
diapter. 

My soul never met with so ill a reception. The 
reproaches she thought fit to make at this critical 
moment, ended by embroiling the whole establish- 
ment : it was a revolt, a fomud insurrection. 

** How now !" said my soul, << so you think proper 
durmg my absence, instead of recruiting your 
strength by quiet sleep, and fitting yourself for 
executing my orders, insolently" (the term was a 
little strong) " to give yourself up to transports 
unsanctioned by my will !" 

Little accustomed to this haughty tone^ my other 
self replied in anger : — 

^ It suits you well, Madam*' (to remove every- 
thing like familiarity from the debate,) << it suits 
you well to give yourself airs of decency and 
virtue 1 Nay, is it not plain that all that displeases 
you in me is owing to your inoagination and extra- 
vagant ideas 1 Why were you not here ! What 
right have you to enjoy yourself without me, in 
the frequent journeys which you make all alone 1 
Have I ever disapproved of your visits to the £m- 
pyreum or the Elysian-field^ your conversations 
with the intelligences, your profound specula- 
tions" — (a little raillery as it seemed to me,) ^'your 
castles in the air, your sublime systems ! And, 
when you abandon me in this way, am I not to 
have the right to enjoy the blessings which Nature 
affords me^ and the pleasures she presents me 
withl" 

My soul, surprised at so much vivacity and 
eloquence, knew not how to reply .- By way of 
settling the dispute, she attempted to meet the 
reproaches which she had indulged in, by profes- 
sions of good will ; but, to avoid any appearance 
of making the first advances, she also thought 
proper to take up the tone of ceremony. " Madam," 
said she, in her turn, with an affectation of cor- 
diality. . . (If the reader thought thb word 



misplaced when addressed to my soul, what will he 
say now, if he calls the subject of the dispute at all 
to mind I My soul did not perceive the extreme 
absurdity of Uiis way of speaking, so much does 
passion obscure intelligence ! ) '' Madam," said she 
then, <* I assure you that nothing could be more 
gratifying to me than to see you enjoy every 
pleasure of which your nature is susceptible, even 
though I should not partake it, were not these 
pleasures injurious, and did not they disturb the 
harmony which. ..." Here my soul was hastily 
interrupted : — ^ No, no, I am not the dupe oif 
your pretended good will : the compulsory stay 
which we make together in this chamber where 
we travel ; the wound I have received, which 
failed to destroy me, but which bleeds yet ; is 
not all this the fruit of your extravagant pride 
and barbarous prejudices! My well-being, and 
even my existence, count as nothing when your 
passions carry you away. And you pretend to 
■interest yourself for me ! your reproaches take 
their rise from friendship ! " 

My soul saw that she had little chance of gaining 
the upper hand on this occasion; and she now 
perceived that in the heat of the dispute the cause 
had been forgotten, and profited by the circum- 
stance to effect a diversion. '* Make the coffee," 
said she to Joannetti, who just then entered the 
room. The clatter of the breakfast cups attracting 
the attention of the insurgent, she forgot all the 
rest in an instant. It is thus that by showing a 
rattie to a child, we make it forget the unwhole- 
some iruit for which it stamped and roared. 

I insensibly fell into a doze whilst the waterwas 
heating. I enjoyed that charming pleasure I have 
mentioned to my readers, which is experienced 
when one feels one's self sleep. The agreeable noise 
which Joannetti made when striking the coffee- 
pot upon the andirons, resounding through my 
brain, caused all my sensitive fibres to vibrate, as 
the concussion of a harp-string causes the octaves 
to sound. Presentiy I saw something like a 
shadow before me ; I opened my eyes ; 'twas Jo- 
annetti. Ah, what a periTume ! What an agreeable 
surprise ! Coffee ! cream ! a pyramid of toast ! — 
Good reader, breakfast with me. 

CHAPTER XL. 

What a rich treasure of delights has not boun- 
tiful Nature afforded to those who know how to 
enjoy them I and what a variety in these delights ! 
Who can reckon their innumerable shades in dif- 
ferent individuals and at different ages T The indis- 
tinct remembrance of those of my youth thrills me 
yet. Shall I attempt to describe what a young 
man, whose heart begins to bum with all the fire 
of sentiment, experiences 1 At that happy age, 
when the very names of interest, ambition, hatred, 
and all the shameful passions which degnide and 
torment humanity, are still unknown ; at that 
happy age, ahis ! too brief in its duration, the sun 
shmes with a brilliancy never found in aJTter life. 
The air is more pure ; the fountains more fresh 
and limpid ; nature has aspects, the thickets have 
paths, we never meet with again in riper age. 
Heaven ! what perfume these flowers send forth ! 
how delicious are the fruits ! how splendid the 
hues of morning ! Every woman is lovely and 
true ; every man good, generous, and feeling : 
everywhere we meet with cordiality, frankness 
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■ad dinntereMedaeaa ; nothing eiiMi in utom 
bat flowers, virtueB, *Jid pleBM^M. 

Do not the agitetioni of lave, the hopee of hap- 
[utMi, overfloir the heift with emotioiu u livdf 
U liiey mfe varied 1 

The apect&ele of Nature, and her eoDtemplation 
aa a whole and in detail, opena np a long wrie* of 
delighia to reason : and aoon, imapnatioii, horer- 
iog over this ooean of pletanres, aogments thnr 
DumbeT and intemi^ ; man^ aeinatioiu nnile and 
oombine blether to form new ones ; the draami 
of gfnry mix tbemodvea op with the pal^ilatiom 
of toTO t Benerolenoe walka (ide b; ude with Self • 
lore, who leads her hj the hand ; Melanofaoly 
&0D1 time to time uiproaoiie* to throw her aolsmn 
veil over us, and change oor nnilM to teaia. In 
■hort, the peroepUons u tbe mind, the nwHations 
of the heart, even the reoollaatiotta of the aeDaei, 
are inexhaiuAible eonroea of pleunre and hap- 
pinen. We need not be Eorpriaed, then, that the 
noise Joaimetti made in knocking the coffee-pot 
Dpon the andiron, and the unexpected appeaisnce 
of B JDg of cream, afaaold hare left eo liTsly and 
■gieeairie an impress ion. 



U.T put on nn tnveUmg-drees, alter 
it with tnuch eomplaaener ; and it 
I determined to make a diapter ad 
hoe, to make it known to the reader. The form 
and utility of these dreaees Iwing Toy generally 
known, I shall treat more partienlarly of Qiea 
infiuence on the tiaveller's mind. My winter 
travelling-dreas ia made of the wannest and softest 
stuff I conld poBsibly find ; it wraps me round 
entirely from head to foot ; and when I am seated 
in my arm-chair, my hands in my pockets, and 
my head sunk within tbe collar, I resemble a 
statue of Vishnu, without hands or feet, soch as 
is seen in an Indian pagoda. 

Those who please may accuse me of prejudice 
in attributing so mnch inflaence to a traveller's 
drees ; but of this I am sore, that it would appear 
to me equally absurd to advanoe a HLoglo step on 
my joomey, dressed in omTonn, and with my 
sworI by my side, as to go out and walk abroad 
in my dressing-gown. When thus dressed in all 
tbe rigour of the " regulations of the serrie^" I 
shoold not only feel it ' s-i- ' — — 



journey, but I doubt it I should be able even t 

read irtiat I have '-- ' '"- — ' -"'" '— ' 

comprehend it 






en, and still lesi 



But does this surprise yon I Do not we cveiy 
day see pmons who thimc themselves ill because 
they are nnsbaven. Or because eome one has per- 
suaded them that the ur disagrees witii them, 
and say so I DresB has as much influence over 
men's minds as it has over vatetudinarians, who 
And themselves much better when they have on 
a new coat and well-powdered peruke ; we see 
some of them 1^0 cheat both the pubUc and 
themselves by well-aopported dress ; they die 
same fine morning, after making an elaborate 



some days before-hand, that it was his toni 

to moont guard : a corporal came to colt him 
early on the very morning bis presence was re- 
qoired ; bnt the idea of tbms getting up directly, 
putting on Ms spatterdashes, an^ going out without 



better to send word he was ill, and to keep dose 
within his own house. So he put on his dreastng- 
gown and sent away the hair-dreoaer ; this save 
him a pale, sickly appsaranoe, whiofa alannedliia 
wife and all tiie fiunUy. He aotnally figlt fainuelf 
a Uttle out of sorts that mom'- - 
He said m 



hisn 






Insenubly, the 



a tbooght 



been obliged to 
not, caused him some Dansea ; by and bn rela- 
tions and &iends awit to inquire alter hia health : 
it searoely needed this to make him take to hia 
bed altogether. 

In the evening Dr. Hanson* found his pulse 
very foil, and ordered him to be bled in the 
morning. If the ssrrioe had laatad a month 
longer, there would hava been an and of the 

Who can doubt the influence of trmrdling- 
dresses upon travellen, when they rafleet that 

the poor Comte de thoiwht more than once 

of tuldng a journey to the omer worid, baeasse 
he had onoe pnt on his nbt dt ehambra at tbe 
wrong time in this) 

OHAPTBR TtTfTl - 

I wiB ritting by my fireside after dfauwr, tnw- 
ped in my travelling-dreaB, surrendering n^Mf 
voluntarily to its influance, whilst waitJog tbe 
hour of departure, when the v^onn of digestion 
mounting lo my brain, so obstructed tbe pavacea 
through which the ideas pass to reach Om 
that all comi ■ ■ - 
rupted ; and . 
any idea to my brain, that, in its turn^ could not 
send oat the electric fluid that animates them, and 
with which the ingenious Dr. Talli r-nnnritatnii 
dead frogs. 

It may eamly be perceived, after residing this 

preamble, why my head fell upon my breaat, and 

■ ift 

relaxed so much, that a volume of the woib ^ 
the Marquis Carraccioli, which I held pressed 
between diem, escaped without my perc^ving il, 
and fell on the hearth. 

I hod been receiving some viaitore, and my ctm- 
verHation with them hod turned on the death id 
the celebrated phyaicion Cigna, who had recently 
deceased, and who was univeisally regretted : be 
was learned and indefatigable, a good plqi^dan, 
and an admirable botanist. The merits of this 
able man occupied my thoughts ; " and yet,** lud 
I to myself, ** it I were permitted to evoke the 
souls of all whom ha sent to the other worid, who 
kcDwa whether his reputation would not millbr 
some diminution I " 

Insenubly, I went on to a disseztatioD on medi- 
one, and the progress made in it since the time of 
Hippocrates, i asked myself whether the fitioeBl 
personages of anliomty who died in their beda, 
such OS Pericles, Plato, the celebnted Aspaaia, 
and Hippocrates himself^ died like ordinary people, 



It Turin, when this 
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of a putrid, inflammatory, or worm fever ; if they 
were bled and drenched with medicines ? 

To say why I thought of these four personages, 
rather than others, is out of my power. Who can 
render a reason for a dream ? All I can say is, 
that it was my soul that evoked the physician of 
Cos, him of Turin, and the famous statesman who 
achieved such great actions, and was guilty of such 
weighty errors. 

But for his elegant friend, I humbly confess 
she was invited by my other self. Nevertheless, 
when I think of i^ I am tempted to give way to a 
little feeling of pride ; for it is clear that in this 
dream the balance in favour of reason was as four 
to one. This was a great deal for a soldier of my 
age. 

However this may be^ while I resigned myself 
to these reflections, my eyes closed together, and I 
fell into a profound sleep ; but in closing my eyes, 
the image of the persons on whom I had been 
thinking remained painted upon that fine tissue 
which is called memory, and these images mixing 
themselves up in my brain with the idea o^ calling up 
the dead, I soon saw Hippocrates, Plato, Pericles, 
Aspasia, and Dr. Cigna in his wig, arrive together. 

I saw them seat themselves on chairs ranged 
round the fire ; Pericles alone remained standmg, 
reading the newspapers. 

<< If the discoveries of which you speak were 
true," said Hippocrates to the Doctor, ^ and if 
they had been as useful in medicine as you pretend, 
I should have seen the number of men who daily 
•descend to the regions of gloom diminish ; but the 
usual list, according to the registers of Minos, 
which I have examined myself, is still the same as 
heretofore." 

Dr. Cigna turned towards me : *^ You have, 
doubtless, heard these discoveries mentioned," said 
he to me ; ^you are acquainted with that of Harvey 
on the circulation of the blood; that of the immortal 
Spallanzani on digestion, of. which we now know 
all the mechanism P — Aiid he went on to give a 
long account of all the discoveries which have rela- 
iioa to medicine, and the multitude of remedies 
which chemistry has supplied ; he ended, at 
length, with an academical discourse in favour of 
modem medicine. 

<* Am I to believe," I then replied, " that these 
great men are isnorant of all you have been telling 
them, and that weir souls, released from the fetters 
of matter, find anything obscure in all nature I" — 
** Ah, how great is your error V* cried the prot<h 
physician * of Peloponnesus ; the mysteries of 
nature are alike concealed to the dead as to the liv- 
ing ; He who has created and who directs all, alone 
knows the great secret which men endeavour in 
vain to discover : this is all that we know with cer- 
tainty on the borders of Styx ; be advised by me," 
added he, addressing himself to the Doctor, ** divest 
yourself of the remains of that worldly spirit which 
you have brought away with you from your mortal 
abode ; and since the labours of a thousand gene- 
rations, and all the discoveries of men, cannot pro- 
long their existence for a single moment; since 
Churon ferries over in his boat Uie same number of 
shades ; do not let us weary ourselves longer in 
defending an art, which among the dead where we 



* A title well known in the legislation of the king of Sar- 
dinia, and which appears here as a purely local pleasantry. 



are, can be of no use even to physicians." So spoke 
the famous Hippocrates, to my great astonishment. 

Doctor Cigna smiled ; and, as spirits cannot op- 
pose themselves to conviction, nor conceal the 
truth, not only did he agree witii Hippocrates, but 
he even avowed, blushing after the manner of 
ghosts, that he had always been inclined to his 
opinion. 

Pericles, who had drawn near iSoQ window, 
heaved a deep sigh, of which I guessed the cause. 
He was reading a number of the "Monitour," which . 
announced the decline of the arts and sciences ; 
he saw that illustrious scholars were quitting their 
sublime speculations to invent new crimes ; and 
he shuddered to hear of a horde of savages, who, 
without shame or remorse, were sending venerable 
old men, women, and children, to the so&ffold, and 
committing the most unnecessary and atrocious 
crimes in cold blood, comparing themselves to the 
heroes of generous Greece. 

Plato, who had listened to our conversation 
without speaking, finding it suddenly brought to 
an end in an unexpected manner, took up the 
discourse in his turn. ^ I can conceive," he said 
to us, ^ how the discoveries which your great men 
have made in every branch of physics are useless 
in medicine, which can never change the course 
of nature except at the expense of human life ; 
but doubtless the case is not the same with the 
researches which have been made on political 
science. The discoveries of Locke on the nature 
of the human mind, the invention of printing, the 
accumulated observations drawn from historv, so 
many profound books which have spread science 
even among the people ; — so many wonders have, 
doubtless, at length contributed to render men 
better ; and that wise and happy republic wluch I 
had imagined, but which the age I lived in made 
me regard as an impracticable dream, is doubtless 
realised in the present day ! " At this question 
the good Doctor looked down and answered only 
by his tears ; then as he wiped them away with 
his handkerchief, he accidentally turned his wig in 
such a way as to hide part of his face. " Immor- 
tal gods !" exclaimed Aspasia, with a scream, << what 
a strange figure ! is this then one of the discoveries 
of you great men, which leads you to cover your 
heads with another's skull 1" 

Aspasia, who had yawned at the dissertations 
of the philosophers, had taken up a Journal of the 
Fashions which lay upon the chimney-piece, and 
had been turning it over for some time, when the 
physician's wig made her utter this exclamation ; 
and, as the narrow unsteady chair on which she 
was seated incommoded her, she had, without 
ceremony, stretehed her naked legs, adorned with 
the lacings of her sandals, upon a straw-bottomed 
chair that stood between her and me, and leaned 
her elbow on one of Plato's broad shoulders. 

<* It is not a skull," replied the Doctor, taking off 
his wig, and throwing it into the fire ; ^ it is a wig, 
and I know not how it was that I did not fling 
this absurd ornament into the flames of Tartarus 
when I first arrived among you ; but folly and pre- 
judice are so inherent in our miserable nature, 
that they hang by us for some time even on the 
other side of the grave." I took a singular 
pleasure in hearing the Doctor thus at once re- 
nounce both his physic and his wig. 

'' I assure you," said Aspasia, ^ that most of the 
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head-dresses I find in the pages I have been 
tummg over, deserve the same fate as your wig ; 
they are so very extravaganL" The fair Athe- 
nian found great amusement in running over these 
prints, and was with good reason astonished at the 
variety and whimsicality of modem dress. She 
was struck by one figure especially : it was that 
of a young lady, wearing one of the most elegant 
head-dresses, which Aspasia only objected to as 
being a little too high ; but the muslin which 
covered her neck was of such extraordinary am- 
plitude, that scarcely one half of her face was 
discernible. Aspasia, not being aware that this 
prodigious magnitude was obtained by the use of 
starch, oould not conceal her surprise, which would 
have been redoubled in an opposite sense, if the 
muslin had been transparent*. 

** But pray inform us," continued she, '' why the 
women of Uie present day adopt a dress fitted 
rather to conceal than to clothe them : they scarcely 
suffer us to see their faces, by which alone their 
sex can be recognised, so mudi is the form of the 
body concealed by the fantastic folds of their dra- 
pery 1 Among all the fizures represented in these 
pages, not one permits the neck, the arms, or the 
legs to be seen : how is it that you young warriors 
have not attempted to get rid of such a costume 1 
Apparently," continued she, ^the virtue of the 
women of the present day, which is typified in 
their garments, far surpasses that of my contem- 
poraries !*' As she ceased speaking, Aspasia fixed 
her eyes upon me, and seemed to expect my answer. 
I pretended not to notice her ; and, to evince my 
inattention. I took up the tongs, and thrust the 
remains of Dr. Cigna's wig, which had escaped the 
flames, into the firo. Then perceiving that one of 
the fastenings of Aspasia's sandals was undone, 1 
said " Permit me, charming lady ; " and, so saying, 
bent hastily forward, extending my hands towardb 
the chair where I (>elieved I saw those beautiful legs 

* These allusioiui to the extraordinary oostmnee worn 
by the ladies at the close of the last century, are hardly 
intelligible at the present day. By those, however, who 
have ever chanced to meet with a stray volume of the 
** Lady's Magazinek"they will be perfectly understood. The 
illustrations to the chapters on dress and manners in the 
*' Pictorial History of England," written by Mr. Planch^, 
afford some good examples of the costume of the period, 
and of the enormous pigeon-breasts into which the neck- 
erchief had been exaggerated. 



which formerly caused even sage philosophers to 
dote. 

I am certain that, at the moment, I verged upon 
absolute somnambulism, for I actiudly made the 
movement I speak of ; but Rosine, who was really 
reposing herself on the chair, understood my action 
as directed to herself, and, leaping lightly into my 
arms, banished the famous ghosts evoked by my 
travelling-dress, once more to the shades. 



Oh, charming land of imagination, which that 
great Being, whose chief attribute is benevolence, 
has bestowed on man to console him for reality, 
I must leave you. This day certain persons^ on 
whom I rely, pretend to restore me to liberty, as 
if they had deprived me of it 1 — as if it were in 
their power to ravish a single moment from me, 
or to prevent me from ranging at my will 
throughout the vast space always open before me ! 
They forbade me to move a step within a certain 
city ; but they left me the whole nniverae-— im- 
mensity and eternity were at my command. 

To-day, then, I am free, or rather 1 return to 
fetters 1 The yoke of business will wei^ upon 
me anew ; I can no longer take a step which is 
not prescribed by duty and decorum, happy ]n<» 
deed if some capricious goddess do not make me 
forget both, and involve me in a new and more 
dangerous captivity. 

Oh that they would suffer me to finish my jour- 
ney ! Was it a punishment to confine me to my 
chamber, that delicious country which contains 
within itself all the good things and riches of the 
world 1 As well might they exile a mouse to a 
granary. 

Yet never before have I so clearly pero^ved 
that I am double. Whilst I regret my imaginaiy 
delights, I am involuntarily consoled :. a secret 
power draws me on ; it tells me that I have need 
of the air of heaven, and that solitude resembles 
death. Behold me drest ; — ^my door is opened ; — I 
wander through the wide piazzas of the Strada del 
Po ; — a thousand pleasing phantoms flit before my 
eyes. Yes, this is surely tiiat hotel — that door— 
that staircase ; — I feel a thrill akeady. 

It is thus that one experiences a pleasant fore- 
taste of acid when one cuts a lemon. 

Oh, my beast, my poor beast, take care of 
yourself. 



END OP A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. 
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CHAPTER L 

To invest the new room, in which I made a 
nocturnal expedition, with any interest, I must 
inform the curious reader how it came into my 
possession. Being continually disturbed in my 
occupations in the noisy house I inhabited, I had for 
some time proposed to myself to procure a more 
solitary retreat in the neighbourhood, when one day 
taking up a biographical account of M. de Buffon, I 
there read that this celebrated man made choice of 
an isolated summer-house in his garden, which con- 
tained no other furniture than an armchair and 
the scmtoire at which he wrote, and no other 
book than the manuscript on which he was oc- 
cupied. 

There was so much disparity between the fan- 
cies with which I busied myself and the immortal 
works of M. de Buffon, that the idea of imitating 
him, even in this point, would probably never 
have entered my head, but for an accident which 
determined m^ resolution. A servant, who was 
engaged in wiping the dust from the furniture, 
thought he saw some on a crayon drawing I had 

I'ust nmshed, and he so effectually cleaned it with 
lis doth, that he left no particle of the dust I had 
been arranging with so much care. After getting 
into a great rage with the man who was absent, 
and saying notmng at all to him when he came 
back, according to my custom, I lost no time in 
seeking out a retreat, and I returned home with 
the key of a little room which I had hired on the 
fifth story of a house in the Strada della Pro videnza. 
The same day I caused all the materials of my 
favourite occupations to be carried thither, and 
ever after I passed the greater part of my 
time there, free from domestic annoyances and 
picture-cleaners. My hours rolled away like 
minutes in this isolated retreat, and more than 
once my reveries made me forget the dinner hour. 

Sweet solitude ! I have known the charms with 
which you intoxicate your lovers. Unhappy is he 
who cannot pass one day of his life alone without 
experiencing the torments of enntU, and who pre- 
fers, if there be no other remedy, to converse 
with fools rather than with himself. 

I have always avowed that I love solitude in 
great cities ; but unless compelled by some serious 
accident, as when I made tiie journey round my 
room, I would be a hermit only in the morning ; 
in the evening I love the sight of human faces. 
The inconveniences of social life and those of 
solitude are thus mutually neutralized, and both 
modes of life receive additional embellishment. 

But yet, such is the inconstancy and fatality of 
this world, that the very keenness of the enjoyment 
I experienced in my new abode ought to have 
forewarned me that it would not be of long con- 



tinuance. The French Revolution, which spread 
in every direction, surmounted the Alps, and pre- 
cipitated itself upon Italy. The first wave of the 
flood carried me to Bologna : I still retained my 
hermitage, to which I sent all my furniture, there 
to await happier days. I had been several years 
without a country ; and, one fine morning I leamt 
that I had no longer an occupation. After passing 
a whole year in contemplating men and things that 
I liked not, and seeking for things and men I could 
no longer find, I returned to Turin. It was 
necessary to take some decided step. I left ^ The 
Good Woman," the inn where I had stopped, in- 
tending to give up my little room to the hmdlord, 
and to diq>ose of my ramiture. 

On re-entering my. hermitage, I experienced 
sensations difiicult to describe : ever3/ihing re- 
mained in the order, that is to say, the disorder, 
in which I had left it : the furniture piled a^;ainst 
the walls had been kept free firom dust owing to 
the height of the lodging from the ground ; my 
pens were still in the dried-up inkstand, and I 
found a half-finished letter upon the table. 

^ I am once more at home/' siud I to myself 
with r«al satisfaction. Every object recalled some 
event of my life, and my chamber was already 
tapestried with memories. Instead of returning 
to the inn, I resolved on spending the night in the 
midst of my possessions. I sent for my portman- 
teau, and at the same time entertained a design of 
departing the next day, taking neither leave nor 
counsel of any, and abandoning myself without 
reserve to Providence. 

CHAPTER n. 

Whilst I made these reflections, and was con- 
gratulating myself upon a well-arranged plan of 
travelling, time slipt away, and still my servant 
did not return. ' He was a man whom necessity 
had obliged me to take into my service a few weekis 
before, and whose fidelity I had already had reason 
to suspect. The idea that he might have carried 
off my portmanteau had scarcely occurred to me, 
when I was on my way to the inn : I was just in 
time. As I turned the comer of the street where 
stands the inn of ^ The Good Woman," I saw him 
leave the house hastily, preceded by a porter, who 
carried my portmant^u. He himself carried my 
cash-box ; and, instead of turning towards me, he 
walked away to the left, in the opposite direction 
to that he ought to hiave taken. His intention 
was manifest. I easily overtook him, and, without 
saying a word to him, I walked some way by his 
side before he perceived me. If one had desired 
to delineate astonishment and affright expressed 
in the lughest degree in the human countenance, 
his would have afforded a perfect model when he 
discovered me at his side. I had quite leisure 
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to study him ; for he was so disconcerted by my 
unexpected appearance, and by the serious air 
with which I regarded him, that he continued to 
move on for some time witliout offering a word, as 
if we were taking a walk together. At length, he 
stammered out some excuse about having business 
in the Strada della Grande-Doria ; but I put him in 
the right road, and we returned to the house, where 
I dismissed him. 

It was then that the idea first occurred to me 
of makine a new journey round my room during 
the last night that 1 was to pass there ; and I im- 
mediately occupied myself in making the necessary 
preparations. 

CHAPTER m. 

Fob some time past I had wished to revisit that 
country through which I had formerly ranged 
with so much pleasure, and which I had but im- 
perfectly described. Some friends who had been 
pleased with my journey had begged me to give 
them a continuation, and I shoula have probably 
complied sooner, had I not been separated from 
my travelling companions. I returned with regret 
to my old pursmt ; for, alas ! I returned to it 
alone. I was going to travel without my dear 
Joannetti, or my pretty Rosine. My old room 
itself had suffered the most disastrous revolution ; 
—what do I say f it was no more in existence. It 
now formed but a part of a shocking heap of ruins, 
blackened by the flames ; all the murderous inven- 
tions of war had been united against it for its 
total destruction*. The wall against which the 
portrait of Madame de Hautcastel had been sus- 
pended was pierced by a bomb. In short, if I had 
not fortunately made my journey before this cata- 
strophe, the philosophers of our days would never 
have heard of the existence of thiat remarkable 
chamber, — ^just as, without the record of the obser- 
vations of Hipparchus, we should not be aware 
that formerly there existed another star among 
the Pleiades, which has disappeared since the time 
of that famous philosopher. 

I had already been obliged by circumstances to 
give up my room, and carry my penates elsewhere. 
I may be told that that was no great misfortune. 
But how shall 1 replace Joannetti and Rosine ! 
Alas ! it is impossible. Joannetti had become so 
necessary to me, that his loss cannot be repaired. 
But, after all, who can flatter himself that he shall 
always live with those who are dear to him ! Like 
the swarms of gnats that we see whirling in the 
air on a fine summer's evening, men meet by 
chance, and but for a little time, — happy still, if in 
their rapid movements, they, as sldlful as the 
gnats, avoid dashing themselves the one against 
the other ! 

I went to bed one night. Joannetti attended 
me with his usual zeal, and appeared even more 
attentive than ordinary. As he took away the 
light I looked at him, and observed a marked 
alteration in his countenance. G>uld I divine 
that poor Joannetti had waited on me for the last 
time f I will not keep the reader in uncertainty, 
always more cruel than the truth. It is better to 

* This room was sitaated in the citadel of Turin, and 
the new journey was undertaken some time after it had 
been captured by the Anstro-Rusdan army. 



tell him at once, without circumlocution, that Joan- 
netti was married that same night, and quitted my 
service the next morning. 

But they must not accuse him of ingratitude in 
leaving his master thus abruptly. I had known 
his intention for some time, and had done wrong in 
opposing it. Early in the morning a busyl^y 
came to bring me the news, and I 1^ leisure to 

ft into a passion and to grow calm again before 
saw Joannetti ; and this saved him the re- 
proaches which awaited him. Before he entered my 
room, he affected to be talking loud to some one in 
the gallery, to let me know that he was not afraid ; 
and, arming himself with all the effrontery which 
could belong to so good a soul as his, he presented 
himself with a determined air. I saw in a mom^it 
in his fjftce all that passed within his mind, and I 
saw no marks of dissatisfaction. The wicked wits 
of our days have frightened good folks so much 
on the dangers of marriage, uiat a new.married 
man often resembles one who has had a terrible 
ifJl without any hurt ; and whose mineled expres- 
sion of fright and satisfaction, make nim appear 
thoroughly ridiculous. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the actions of my faithful servant 
partook of the oddness of his situation. 

** So you are married, my dear Joannetti f " said 
I, laughing. As he was only prepared to brave my 
anger, all his precautions at once became useless. 
Hedirectiy resumed his ordinary tone,or indeed one 
rather lower, for he began to weep. " What would 
you have, sir," said he in a low voice ; ** I had given 
my word." — ** Eh, morbieu, you have done well, my 
fhend ; may you be content with your wife, an^ 
above all, with yourself I may you have diildren 
who resemble you ! So, we must part f " — ** Yes, 
sir, we are thinking of going to AstL" — ^And 
when do you wish to leave me ! ** Here Joannetti 
cast down his eyes with an air of embarrassment, 
and replied in a voice some tones lower, **My wife 
has met with a vetturino of her nei^bourhood 
who is going back empty, and who sets out to-day. 
This would be a good opportunity ; but • • • yet . . . 
whenever you please, sir . . . though a like oppor* 
tunity may not readily be met with." — ^^ What f so 
soon 1 " said I. A feeling of regret and affection, 
mingled with a pretty strong dose of pettishness, 
made me silent for a moment. ^ No, certainly," 
replied I, rather sternly ; ^go at once if it suits 
you." Joannetti turned pale. ''Yes, go, my 
friend ; go and seek your wife ; and may yon be 
ever as worthy, and as honest, as yon nave been 
with me." We made some necessary arranflo- 
ments: I bade him sorrowfully adieu, airahe 
departed. 

This man had served me fifteen years. A mo- 
ment separated us. I never saw liim again. 

As I paced the room I was reflecting on this 
sudden separation. Rosine had followed Joannetti 
without luB perceiving it. A quarter of an hour 
after, the door opened, and Rosine came in. I 
saw Joannetti's hand, which pushed her into the 
room ; the door was closed, and it wrong my 
heart . . . Already he ceases to enter my house I 
— A few minutes have sufficed to make two old 
companions for fifteen years, strangers. Oh, sad, 
sad condition of human nature, which can never 
find an abiding object on which to fix the least of 
its affections ! 
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CHAPTER rv. 

RosiNE, too, was now away from me. Yon, no 
doubt, remember with some interest, my dear 
Maria, that at the age of fifteen years she was 
still the most amiable of animals, and that the 
same superiority of intelligence which formerly 
distinguished her above all the rest of her species, 
enabled her in like nuinner to support the burden 
of old age. I should not have wished to separate 
from her; but when we have to determine for 
our friends, ought we not to consult their plea- 
sure and interest ? It was the interest of Rosine 
to quit the roving life which she led with me, and 
to taste at length, in her old age, a repose her 
master could no longer hope for. Her great age 
obliged me to have her carried about. I thought 
it time she should be invalided. A good-natured 
nun took charge of her for the rest of her days ; 
and I know that in that retreat she enjoyed all 
the advantages which her good qualities, her age, 
and her reputation, so justly deserved. 

And since such is the nature of men, that hap- 
piness does not seem made for them ; since friend 
offends friend without meaning to do so, and lovers 
themselves cannot live without quarrelling; in 
diort, since, from the time of Lycurgus down to 
our own days, legislators have all failed in their 
endeavours to render men happy, I ought at least 
to feel some consolation in having provided for 
the happiness of a dog. 

CHAPTER V. 

Now that I have communicated to the reader 
the concluding facts in the histories of Joannetti 
and Rosine, it only remains for me to say a word 
in relation to the soul and the beast, to set me quite 
right with him. These two personages — the last 
especially — will not play so interesting a part in 
this journey. An amiable traveller, who has taken 
the same course as myself*, thinks they must be 
fatigued. Alas i his conjecture is but too true. 
Not that my soul has lost any of her activity ; at 
least, she has not yet perceived it ; but her rela- 
tions with my other self are changed. The latter 
has no long^ the same vivacity in her repartees ; 
she has no longer . . . what shall I call it ? . . . 
I was going to say the same presence of mind, as 
if a beast could have it ! However that may be, 
and without entering into any embarrassing ex- 
planations, I would only remark that, incit^ by 
the confidence which young Alexandrina evinced 
in me, I wrote her a very tender letter, to which I 
received a reply polite indeed, but cold, and which 
ended in these very correct terms : << Rest assured, 
sir, that I shall always preserve for you the most 
sincere sentiments of esteem." '' Just Heaven ! ** 
I exclaimed, '^ it is all over with me." From 
that fatal day I resolved never to advance my 
system of the soul and the beast again. In con- 
sequence, without making any distinction between 
these two beings, and witibout separating them, I 
shall make them pass together, as some merchants 
do their goods, and shall travel ** in the gross," to 
avoid all inconvenience. 

* ** Second Journey Round My Room," by an anonymous 
author. Chapter L 



CHAPTER VL 

It would be useless to speak of the dimensions 
of my new room. They resemble the other so 
closely, that it might be mistaken for it at liie first 
glance, if by an architectural precaution the ceiling 
were not inclined obliquely on the side next the 
street, permitting that direction to the roof re- 
quired by the laws of hydraulics to throw off the 
rain. The light is admitted by a single opening, 
about two feet wide by four feet long, elevated six 
or seven feet above the floor, and which is only to 
be reached by means of a step-ladder. 

The elevation of my window above the floor is 
one of those happy circumstances which may 
equally be attributed to chance, or the genius of 
the architect. The almost perpendicular light 
which it pours into my little habitation gives it a 
mysterious aspect. The ancient temple of the 
Pantheon received light almost in the same itian- 
ner. Besides, no exterior object can distract me. 
Like those mariners, who, lost on the vast ocean, 
see nothing but the sky and the sea, I see only the 
sky and my chamber ; and the nearest exterior 
objects on which I can look are the moon and the 
morning star ; this puts me in an immediate rela- 
tion wi& heaven, and gives my thoughte an ele- 
vated flight, which I could never have attained if 
I had fixed my habitation on the ground floor. 

The window of which I have spoken is raised 
above the roof, and forms a very pretty sky-light. 
Ite height above the horizon was so great, mat, 
when the first beams of the sun illumined it, the 
street was still in darkness. Thus I could enjoy 
one of the most beautiful scenes that can be ima- 
gined. But the most beautiful scene soon tires us 
when we see it too often ; it becomes familiar to 
the eye, and we no longer pay attention to it The 
situation of my window preserves me from even this 
inconvenience, since I can never see the mag- 
nificent spectacle of the plain of Turin without 
mounting up five or six steps of the ladder, and 
hence my pleasures are always vivid, because they 
are enjoyed with discretion. When I am weary, 
and wish to afford myself an agreeable recreation, 
I finish my day by mounting to my window. 

At the first step I can still see only the sky ; 
presently the colossal temple of the Superga* begins 
to appear. The hill of Turin, on which it stands, 
rises little by little before me, covered with 
woods and rich vineyards, and proudly offer- 
ing her gardens and palaces to the setting sun, 
whilst simple and modest habitations seem half to 
conceal themselves in the valleys, and to present 
a retreat to the sage which shall harmonise with 
his meditations. 

Charming hill ! ofien hast thou known me seek 
thy solitary retreats, and prefer thy narrow paths 
to the brilliant promenades of the capital ; thou 
hast often beheld me lost among thy green laby- 
rinths, listening to the song of the morning lark, 
with a heart filled with a vague inquietude, and 
an ardent desire to dwell for ever in thy enchanted 
valleys. Hail to thee, charming hill ! thou art 
painted in my heart ! May dews from heaven 

* La Superga is a magnificent church, built by King 
Victor Amadeus I., in 1706, In fulfilment of a tow made to 
the Virgin, should the French raise the siege of Turin. 
The Superga is the burial-place of the Kings of Savoy. 

c 2 
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render, if it be poBsible, th^ fields more fertile and 
ihy groYes more leafy ! May thy inhabitants enjoy 
their happiness in peace, and may thy shades be 
favourable and healthful to them ! may thy happy 
soil be ever the sweet asylum of the true philo- 
sophy, the modest science, the sincere friendship 
and hospitality which I have found there. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

I BEGAN my journey at eight o'clock precisely. 
The atmosphere was clear, and promised a fine 
night. I had taken precautions against being dis- 
turbed by visitors (who are very rare at the 
height I lodged at, especially with one in my cir- 
cumstances), and to remain alone till midnight. 
Four hours would amply suffice for the execution 
of my enterprise, as I only intended, this time, 
to make a simple excursion round my room. 
If the first journey lasted forty-two days, it was 
because it did not rest with me to make it shorter. 
I did not desire to travel far in a carriage as 
heretofore, being persuaded that a pedestrian tra- 
veller sees many things which escape him who 
journeys by post. I resolved, therefore, to go 
on foot and on horseback alternately, according 
to circumstances: a new method, wmch I have 
not hitherto made known, and the utility of which 
will presently be seen. Finally, I proposed to 
take notes on the road, and to write down my 
observatioDS as I ni«de them, that I might forget 
nothing. 

By way of securing good order in my enterprise, 
and to give it a better chance of success, I thought 
it ought to be begun by a dedicatory epistle, and 
that it would bo more interesting if written in 
verse. But two difficulties embarrassed me, and 
obliged me to give up the intention, notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages that might have accrued 
from it. The first difficulty was, to whom was I 
to address the epistle f the second, how I was to 
contrive to put it into verse f After mature reflec- 
tion, I was not slow to perceive that it was most 
rational first to write my epistle as well as I could, 
and afterwards consider to whom it was best suited. 
I set to work directly, and laboured for more than 
an hour without being able to find a rhyme to the 
first line I had made, which I was yet unwilling 
to give up, since it appeared to me so very happily 
turned. At length I fortunately recollected that 
I had read somewhere that the celebrated Pope 
could never compose anything of great interest 
without being obliged to declaim for a long time 
in a loud voice, and to aeitate himself in every 
way in his study to excite we poetical rapture. I 
dii«ctly resolved on imitating him. I took the 
poems of Ossian, and read £em aloud, striding 
up and down my room, to raise me to enthusiasm. 

I found, in fact, that this method insensibly 
exalted my imagination, and gave me a secret 
feeling of poetical capacity, by which I should cer- 
tainly have profited, m successfully composing my 
epistle dedicatory in verse, if unhappily I had not 
forgotten the obliquity of the ceiling of my cham- 
ber, whose rapid sinlong prevented my head from 
going as far as my feet in the direction I had 
taken. I struck it with such violence against that 
cursed lath and plaster, that the very roof was 
shaken : the sparrows who slept beneath the tiles 
flew frightened away, and the force of the con- 
cussiou made me recoil three steps backwards. 



CHAPTBR ym. 

Whilst I was thus walking up and down to 
excite my poetical rapture, a young and pretty 
woman, who lodged below me, astonished at the 
racket I made, and thinking, perhaps^ that I was 
siving a ball in my room, deputed her husband to 
mquire into the occasion of the disturbance. I 
was still giddy with the contusion I had received, 
when the door was half-opened. An old man^ with 
a melancholy fiEtce, put in his head, and cast a 
glance of curiosity around the chamber. As soon 
as his surprise at finding me alone permitted him 
to speak, " My wife has a headach, sir," said he 
to me, with a sorrowful air. " Permit me to ob- 
serve that . . ." Here I interrupted him, and my 
style was affected by the elevation of my thoughts. 
'* Kespectable messenger of my fair neighbour," 
said I in the language of the bards, ** why dionld 
thy eyes sparkle beneath thy heavy eyebrows^ like 
two meteors in the dark forest of Oromba f Thy 
fair companion is a ray of light, and I would die 
a thousand times, rather than trouble her repose ; 
but thy aspect, oh, respectable messenger ! — thy 
aspect is diurk as the deepest vault in the caverns 
of Camora, when the gathering tempest-douds ob- 
scure the face of night, and scowl upon the silent 
plains of Morven." 

My neighbour who, apparently, had never read 
the poems of Ossian, unluckily took this excess of 
enthusiasm which animated me, for an attack of 
madness, and seemed greatly embarrassed. As I 
had no desire to offend him, I oflTered him a chair, 
and begged him to be seated ; but he quietly re- 
tired, crossing himself, and repeating under his 
breatii, ^ M matto, per Bacco, ^ motto I " 

CHAPTER DL 

I LIST him go without feeling any desire to ascer- 
tain on what particular point of my behaviour his 
observation was grounded ; and I sat down at my 
scrutoire to make a note of these events, as I 
always do ; but scarcely had I opened the drawer 
in which I expected to find some paper, when I 
quickly shut it apain, annoyed by one of the most 
disagreeable feelmgs that can be experienced- 
wounded self-love. The sort of surprise I received 
on this occasion resembles that experienced by a 
thirsty traveller, who, on approaching his lips to a 
limpid fountain, sees a frog looking at him from 
the bottom. Yet it was nothing but the springs 
and the body of an artificial dove, which I once 
flattered myself I should, like Archytas, enable to 
fly through the air. Three months had I laboured 
at it without ceasing. The day of trial came ; I 
placed it at the edge of the table, after cardUlj 
locking the door, maX my discovery might be kept 
secret, and occasion an agreeable surprise to my 
friends. A string kept the mechanism motionlesB. 
Who can imagine the palpitations of my heart and 
the agonies of my self-love, when I took up the 
scissors, to cut the fatal string . . • Snip ... the 
spring is set agoing, and begins to work noisily. I 
looked up, expecting to see the dove fly ; but alter 
turning over two or three times, it fell to the 
ground, and hid itself under the table. Rosine, 
who had been asleep there, moved sullenly away. 
Rosine, who never beheld a chicken, a pigeon, or 
even the smallest bird, without attacking and pur- 
suing it, would not condescend to notice my poor 
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out to take the m 



s flight, dea^Dy gave it the 



I walked along aad and downout, bh one alira;/B 
is after the fiulore of great hopea, when, nueing 
mje^n^ I noticed a flock of wildgeeaepaBBiDg over 
■Dfhead. I Moppedtowalch tjiem. lliev advanced 

. - ._..... ._:.._ .!,.. .l_ ■.__?.. t j(,[Qm^ 

"How 

well ibey fly 1" said f, aoftly to mynlf ; " with what 
— Idsnce they eeem to glide along the invigibie 
, which tho]' ponus I " Shall I confess it t 
I pardan.rae ! the hombte Feeling of envy for 
watered into my heart — and it «aa 
wildgeene. I punned them with 
jeaiooa iookb io ihe very verge of Qie boiizon. For 
a long time, rtanding molionlees among the crowd 
iriio were walking up and down, I watched the rapid 
mavement of the awallowe, and was sm^rised to see 
tbem hang suspended in tlie air, as if 1 had never 
aeeD tiiat phenomeooD. A feeling of profnund 
admiration, till then unknown to me, enlightened 
my Bonl. I seemed to behold nature tor the first 
timOp 1 listened with surprise to the bDZKiog of 
the fliea, the Bong of the birds, and that eonfoaed 
and mvBterious aoond of the living deation, which 
riaea m miconscious celebration of ita Author. 
Ineffable concert, in which man alone has the 
privilege of mingling in accents of gratitude I 
" What is the Author of tliia splendid moohanism t " 
eriedI,inthetnn«paTtwhichpoffie8sedme. "What 
ia He, who, opening His creative hand, let the first 
swallow escape into the air 1 He who commaada 
the trees to spring &om out the earth, and lift 
(heir branches towards the sky ! And Ibon, who 
■dvanoeat majeBticslly beneath their shade, en- 
chanting creature,whoBe features command reepect 
and love, who has placed thee upon the surface of 
(he earth to adorn it I What was that tbonght 
which deoigned thy lUvine figure, which possessed 
the power to create the look and smile of innocent 
beauty I . . . And myself, who feet my heart pal- 
pitate. . . what is the end of my eiialenoe I — What 
am I, and whence come I, the inventor of the centri- 
petal dove? ..." I had scarcely pronounced this 
barbarous word, when, coming te myself on a 
sadden, Uke a deeping man over whom a pail of 
water haa been thrown, I perceived I was sur- 
rounded by several persons who wore making their 
observations on me, whilst my enthasiasm made 
me talk olond to myself. I then noticed the fair 
Oeorgine a few paces before me. A glanoeather 
left <£eek, loaded with rouge, of which I caught 
ught between the earls of her light-coloured wis, 
was snfficient to bring me back to the affairs of ttus 
world, &om which 1 had been temporarily abeenL 

CEAPTEH XL 
When I had a little got over the aimoyanoe 
which the «ght of my artificial dove occasioned 
me, I began tofind the hmise 1 had received very 
punfol. I put np my hand to my head and dis- 
covered a protuberance on the very spot where 



Dr. Oall has placed the bump of poetry. I was 
not aware of it at the time, and expenance alone 
demonstrated to me the truth of that celebrated 

After ooUecUng my thoughts, that I might make 

le more attempt on my dedicatory epis^, I look 

a pencil in my hand and set to work. What 



flowed of their 
o pages in leeBlhananhour: 
aud I conclude, from Ibis Gireunutance. that if 
motion was necvasary to Pope's head for the com- 
position of verses, nothing less than a bruise could 
draw them from mine, rlevertheless, I shall not 
present these verses to the reader, because the 
prodigious rapidity with which the adventnres of 
my journey succeeded each other prevented my 

r' ving them the last finialiiiig touchea. Bat though 
thus withhold them, there is no doubt that the ac- 
cident which befel 
valuable discovery, 
avul themselves. 

I am indeed so well eonvinced of the infallibiliW 
of this neff method, that I have not yet thought it 
necessary to put the poem of twenty-four cantos, 
which I have since composed, and which will be 
published with the " Prisoner of Fignerol ■," into 
verse ; but I have prepared at least five hundred 
pages of notes, which make, as everybody knows, 
all the merit and the subatanoe of most modem 

As I was pondering deeply on my discoveries, 
whilst walking about my room, I came to my bed ; 
I sat down on it, and my hand aoddentolly falling 
on myoigbt-cap, I resolved to put it on, and Ite 

cHAPTEK xn. 

I HID been in bed a quarter of an hour, and, 

contrary to my usual habit, I was not yet asleep. 

A suceesdou of the moat melancholy reflectiouB had 

succeeded to the idea of my dedmtory epistle : 
my candle, which was burning low, threw wily an 



irindow, eitiDguished the candle, and ctoeed the 
door with violence. The dismal complexion of my 
thoughts became yet more gloomy in the darkness. 

All my former pleasurea, all my present troubles, 
rushed together into my heart, and filled it with 
regrets and bittemHiB. 

Although I constantly endeavour to forget my 
griefs, and chase away sad thoughts, it somelimee 
happens, when I am off my guud, fliat they rash 
all at once upon my memory as ^ a sluice were 
opened to admit them- On suoh occaaions I have no 
option left me but to give myself up to the Mireut 
which carries me away, aud then ray thoughts 
become so dark, everything appears bo gloomy, 
that I generally end by laughing at my folly ; ao 
that a remedy is foimd io the very riiriauce of 
the disease, 

I was still at the height of one of these melan- 
cholic crises, when a portJOD of the puff of wind 
that bad opened my wmdow and shnt my door as 
it passed, after playing round my chamber, turning 
over my books and throwing a loose leaf of my 
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Journey to the ground, ended by entering my cur- 
tains, and dying away on my cheek. I felt the 
Bweet freshness of the night, and, looking on this 
as an invitation on its part, I rose directly and 
went up my ladder to enjoy the calm of nature. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

The atmosphere was serene ; the Milky- way 
divided the sky like a light cloud, a mild ray pro> 
oeeded from each star to visit me, and when I gazed 
on one attentively, its companions seemed to glitter 
yet more brightly, as if to draw my eyes bMsk to 
themselves. 

I find a charm, which is ever new, in contem- 
plating the starry heavens ; and I cannot reproach 
myself with having ever made a journey, or even 
a mere walk by night, without paying the tribute 
of admiration due to tiie wonders of the firmament. 
Although I feel all my want of power whea my 
thoughts are occupied with such exalted medi- 
tations, I take an inexpressible pleasure in en- 
gaging in them. I love to think that it is not 
chance which conducts this emanation from far 
distant worlds to my eyes, and the light of each 
star pours a ray of hope into my heart What ! 
have these marvels no other concern with me than 
that of sparkling before my eyes f Are my 
thoughts which rise to them, my heart which stirs 
when I gaze on them, indeed strangers to them I 
The ephemeral spectator of an eternal spectacle, 
man lijfts his eyes for a moment towards heaven, 
and closes them for ever; but in that fleeting 
moment which is granted him, from every point 
in the heavens, from the uttermost bounds of the 
universe, a consolatory ray issues from each world 
and meets his glance, announcing that an affinity 
exists between immensity and hiun, and that he is 
associated with eternity. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A DISAGREEABLE feeling would, however, intrude 
itself upon the pleasure I experienced when sur- 
rendering myself to these meditations. '* How few 
persons," said I to myself, "are now enjoying 
with me the sublime spectacle which the heavens 
uselessly display for sleeping men ! . . . Passing 
over those who sleep, what would it cost those 
who are walking, or issue in crowds from the 
theatres, to look up for a moment and admire the 
brilliant constellations that from all parts pour 
their rays upon their heads 1 No, the attentive 
spectators of Scapin, or Jocrisse, will not con- 
descend to raise their eyes : they choose to return 
home, or elsewhere, like brutes, without casting a 
thought on the existence of the heavens ! What 
folly ! . . . because it is a sight that can be seen fre- 
quently, and for nothing, they will not look at it. 
If the firmament were always veiled to us, if the 
spectacle which it offers depended upon the will 
of an artist, the garrets would fetch any money, 
and the ladies of Turin would rob me of my sky- 
light 

" Oh, if I were but the sovereign of a country," 
cried 1, seized with a just indignation, ''the tocsin 
should be sounded every night, and at the signal 
all my subjects, of every age, sex, and condition, 
should be compelled to go to the window, and look 
at the stars." Here ResuBon, who has, in my king- 
dom, only a disputed right of remonstrance, was 
nevertheless more fortunate than usual in the re- 



presentations she made to me on the subject of 
the inconsiderate edict I proposed to issue in my 
dominions. << Sire," said she, " will not your 
majesty condescend to make an exception in favour 
of rainy nights, since, in that case, the sky being 
hidden ..."•* Very good, very good," I replied, 
*' I had not thought of that ; you may note an 
exception in favour of rainy nights." — ** Sire," 
added she, "^ I think it would be fitting to except 
also calm nights, when the cold is excessive, and 
the north-east wind blows, since the rigorous 
execution of the edict would afflict your happy 
subjects with colds and coughs." I began to per- 
ceive many difficulties in the execution of my pro- 
ject ; but it would be mortifying to give it up. 
''We must write," said I, "to the coimcil of 
medicine and the academy of sciences, to deter* 
mine at what degree of the centigrade thermometer 
my subjects may absent themselves from the win. 
dow ; but I will and absolutely require that the 
order shall be executed rigorously." — ^' And with 
regard to the sick, sire ! " — ^ As a matter of 
course they are excepted : humanity must be ob- 
served before everything."-." If I did not fear to 
weary your majesty, I would suggest that (in such 
cases as it might be judged proper, and where no 
great inconvenience was likelv to arise) an excep- 
tion might also be added in iavonr of Uie blind, 
since they, being deprived of the organ of s^t^-" 
" Well, well," I exclaimed, with some ill humour, 
" is that all f "^ — ^ Pardon me, sire, but Uie lovers! 
Your majesty's gentle heart wcmld not compel 
them also to gaze on the stars 1 *'-^ GDod^good," 
replied the kmg, " we will remit that. We will 
think over the subject at leisure. You will fur- 
nish a detailed memorial upon it." 

Oh, dear !— oh, dear ! — ^how many thinffs are 
there to be taken into ccmsideration before issmng 
an edict of high police. 

CHAPTER XT. 

The most biilliant stars are not those yrhiA I 
contemplate with most pleasure ; but the smallest, 
those which, lost in inconceivable distance, appear 
only as scarcely perceptible points, have ever been 
my favourite stars. The reason is Tory plain : it 
may be easily conceived that when I have sent' 
forth my imagination to an equal distance on the 
other side of their spheres, as that from which I 
look on them here, I find myself, without an 
effort, at a distance which few travellers have at- 
tained before me ; and on arriving there I am 
astonished at beholding myself only at the com- 
mencement of this vast universe ; for it would, I 
think, be absurd to imagine that there exists any 
barrier beyond which a void space commences, as 
if it were easier to comprehend a void than eidst- 
ence ! Beyond the farthest star of these I imagine 
yet another, which still is not the last. In assign- 
ing limits to the creation, however far they may 
be extended, the universe appears to me no more 
than a luminous point, compared to the immendtjr 
of empty space which surrounds it, to that frightful 
and gloomy nothing in the midst of which it would 
be suspended like a solitary lamp. Here I covered 
my eyes with both my hands, to remove every sort 
of distraction, and give that profundity to my ideas 
which such a subject required ; and by a super- 
natural effort of the intellect, I compost a system 
of the world more complete than any that has yet 
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appeared. I give it in detail ; it is the result of 
the meditations of my whole life. ^ I believe that 
space, being . . ." But this merits a chapter to 
itself, and, taking the importance of the matter 
into consideration, it shall be the only one of my 
Journey which shall bear a title. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

I BELIEVE, then, that space being infinite, crea- 
tion is infinite also, and that God has created in 
his eternity an infinity of worlds in illimitable 
space. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

I MUST, however, candidly confess that I do not 
nnderstand my system much better than any of the 
other systems hitherto conceived by the imagina- 
tion of philosophers ancient or modem ; but mine, 
vast as it is, has the advantage of being contained 
in four lines. The indulgent reader will also be 
good enouzh to observe that it was entirely com- 
posed on the top of a ladder. Still I would have 
embellished it with commentaries and notes, if, at 
the very moment when I was most deeply engaged 
with my subject, I had not been interrupted by 
certain enchanting sounds, which fell on my ear 
most attractively. A voice, as melodious as any I 
had ever heard, not excepting even Z^n^de's — one 
of those voices which are always in unison with 
the strings of my heart — sang, veiy near m^ a 
ballad, of which I lost not a word, and which 
will never depart from my memory. Listening 
attentively, I discovered that the voice proceeded 
from a window lower than mine : unfortunately 
I could not see it ; the extremity of the roof, above 
whidi my sky-light was elevated, hiding it from 
my eyes. But, nevertheless, the desire of behold- 
ing Uie siren who charmed me with her harmony 
augmented in proportion to the charm of the 
ballad, the touching words of which would have 
drawn tears from the most insensible of beings. 
Presently, unable to repress my curiosity any 
longer, I mounted to the last step of the ladder, 
and, resting one foot on the eaves, and holding on 
by the window-frame, I leant over the street at 
great risk of falling. 

I then saw, in a balcony on my left hand, a 
little below me, a young woman in a white wrap- 
ping-gown ; her hand supported her charming 
hea4, which was sufiiciently inclined to permit me, 
by the light of the stars, to see a most interest- 
ing profile ; and her attitude seemed designed on 
purpose to exhibit a graceful and well-turn^ figure 
to an a&rial traveller like me ; one of her naked 
feet, thrown negligently behind, was so turned, 
that in spite of the obscurity, I could form a 
guess at its exquisite proportions, whilst a pretty 
Uttle slipper, that had dropped from o£f it, enabled 
my curious eye to determine them more exactly. 
I will leave you, my dear Sophia, to conceive the 
discomfort of my situation. I dared not make 
the least exclamation, for fear of frightening my 
{ear neighbour away, nor the least movemen]^ for 
fear of tumbling into the street. A sigh escaped 
me in spite of myself ; I had just time to keep 
back one half of it ; the rest was wafted away by 
a passing zephyr, and I had then leisure to watch 
the pensive fair, sustained in my perilous position 



by the hope of hearing her sing once more. But 
alas ! her ballad was ended, and my evil destiny 
caused her to keep the most obstinate silence. At 
length,after waiting for some time, I thought I would 
venture to address her : the question was, how to 
frame a compliment worthy of her, and of the 
sentiments with which she had inspired me. Oh ! 
how I regretted that I had not finished my dedi- 
catory epistle in verse ! how well it would have 
befitted die present occasion ! My presence of mind 
did not, however, abandon me. Inspired by the 
sweet influence of the stars, and by the yet more 
powerful de«re to find favour with the fair, I 
exclaimed (after coughing slightly, to warn her of 
my presence, and to render my voice more soft), 
in the most touching tones I could command, 
^ What beautiful weather we have to-night." 

CHAPTER XVIU. 

I THINK I hear Madame de Hautcastel, who has 
no mercy upon me, demand here the recital of the 
ballad which I mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 
For the first time in my life, I find myself under the 
painful necessity of refosing her anything. If I were 
to insert these verses in my Journey, I should un- 
questionably be regarded as the author, whitfh would 
draw down on me, under pain of many bruises, more 
bad jests than 1 care to escape from. I will then 
contmue the relation of my adventure with my 
lovely neighbour — an adventure, whose unlooked 
for catastrophe, as well as the delicacy with which 
I conducted it, are calculated to interest all classes 
of readers. But before they hear her answer, and 
how the iageniouB compliment I addressed to her 
was received, I desire leave to reply to certain 
persons who think themselves more eloquent than 
I, and who remorselessly condemn me for opening 
the conversation in a manner they consider so very 
commonplace. I could prove to them that, if I 
had attempted to be witty on this occasion, I 
should have outraged all the rules of prudence 
and good taste. Every man who enters into con- 
versation with a beautiful woman, by repeating a 
bon mot, or making a compliment, however flut- 
tering it may be, betrays pretensions which should 
not be suffered to appear till they have some 
foundation. Another's cjffbrts at wit evidently 
spring from a desire to shine, and it is evident 
that he thinks less of the lady than of himself. 
But the ladies desire that we should be taken up 
with themselves ; and although they do not always 
make exactly the same reflections as I have just 
written, they possess an exquisite and natural 
sense which teaches them that a commonplace 
expression, made use of for the sole purpose of 
joining in conversation and approaching them, 
IS of a thousand times more value than a flash of 
wit inspired by vanity, and better still (which may 
appear yet more surprising) than a dedicatorv 
epistle m verse. Moreover, I uphold (though 
my idea may be regarded as a paradox^ that tms 
light and brilliant kind of conversation is not 
necessary in the most lengthened intercourse, if 
the heart has truly been concerned in its forma- 
tion ; and in spite of all that those who have never 
more than half loved say of the wide interval 
there is between the lively sentiments of love and 
friendship, the day is always short when passed 
near a friend of the other sex ; and silence is as 
interesting as conversation. 
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Whatever may be thought of my diggertiition, it 
ia yery eertaia th&t I found notliing better to wy 
bom the edge ut the roof where I HUt, than the 
words m queBtion. I had no sooner pronounced 
theia than my soul traneporled herself eetirely 
iDto the drum of my earv. to seite the least breath- 
ing of the voice 1 hoped to bear. The fair one 
nised her head to look at me ; her tang liur 
spread over her like a veil, and eerved as a back, 
ground to her charniing face, which reflected the 
terious light o( the Btare. Already her mouth 
half-OTiened, her BWeet words were on her 
lipB . . . But, oh Heaven 1 what was my surpi 

" What are yoii doing there, madam, at tbia ti 
of night I Come in !" exclaimed a loud and in 
cuUne voice from the interior ut (he apartme 
I was potri6eil. 



XIX, 

B the sound which. horrilieB the guilty 

spirits when tlie burning gntea of Tartarus open 

ddenly before them ; or such, rather, that re- 

imding through the infernal vaults, raosed by 

the seven cataracts of Styn, of which the poets 

'e forgotten (o make montiou. 






traversed the sky at this 
moment, and disappeared almost immediately. 
My eyes, which were for an instant turned &om 
the brightness of the meteor, were sgtun flued on 
the balcony, hut saw nothing more there than the 
little slipper. My neighbour, in her precipitate 
retreat, had forgotten to lake it with her. For a 
long time I contemplated this beautiful mould of 
a foot worthy of the chisel of Praxiteles, with an 
emotion stronger than 1 dare lo confess ; bat, 
what appeared very singular, and for which I 
eoulJ myself render uo reason, was, that a spell, 
I could not overcome, prevented me from turning 
my eycH away, notwithstanding aU the attempts 1 
made to direct them to other ohjccls. 

It is aaid that wbea a serpent fixes bis eyes on 
a nightingale, the unhappy bird, the victim of an 
irresistible ^scinalioa, is forced to approach (he 
voracious reptile. Her swift wings serve only 
to conduct her to destruction ; and each effort slie 
makes to get away does but draw her nearer to 
the enemy, who pursues her with eyes &em which 
there is no esespe. 

Just such was the effect of the slipper on me, 
though I cannot say with certainty which, the 
shpper or I, was the serpent, since, according to 
the laws of physics, the attracUoa ought to be 
reciprocal. I am quite sure that this fatal in- 
e was no mere play of the imagination, I 
a positiveiy and forcibly attracted, that I 
rice on the point of letting go my hold sJid 
ng myself to (all. But, as the balcony to 
which I wished to go was not exactly beneath 
little on one side, I saw very 
clearly that the force of gravitation discovered by 
Newton, combining with the oblique attraction 
pper, 1 should have followed a diagonal 
in my fall, and shouM have tumbled on a sentry- 
box, vrhich, from tho height I iraB at, looked uo 
bigger than an egg, so that my object would have 
enlu^ly Cvled. . . I therefore grasped the window- 



*Ly. 

nt AFTER XXI. 

I BUODLD have some difficulty in exptaining and 
deRning exactly the sort of pleasure 1 experienced 
under these circumstances. AU that I 
of is, that it hod nothing in commoQ with that I 
had felt a few n^oments before at the eight of the 
Milky-way and the sCsrry heavens. SlUI, as in the 
most embarrassing situations of my life, I have 
always loved to discover the reason for what 
passes in my mind, I wished on this occasion tc 
obtaiu a clear idea of the pleasure which as 
honest man might feel when contemplating a 
lady's slipper, compared with that be experieucej 
in the contemplation of the stars ; to that end I 
made choice of tho most conspicnons constellation 
in the sky. This was, if I mistake not, f , 
Chair, which wasjuet above my head; and I looked 
in turn at tho constellation and the slipper — the 
slipper and the constellation, I then perceived 
that the two sensations were of a nature totally 
distinct : the one was in my head, whilst the 
other seemed to have its seat in the region of tho 
heart. Bu' what I cannot avow without some 
little sensation of shame, is, that the attraction 
which drew me towards the slipper absorb 
my faculties. Tho enthusiasm which the aspect 
of the starry heavens hod excited in me, but a 
short time before, existed only feebly, and pre- 
sently vanished altogether, when I heard tho 
window of the balcony re-open, and I saw a little 
foot whiter than alabaster, gently extended, and 
the little slipper carried off. 1 would have spoken; 
but not having had time to prepare myself as 
before, I could nut recal ray ordinary presence 
of mind, and I heard the window of the balcony 
shut before I could think of anything proper to say. 
CHAPTER X 

Tre foregoing obaplsrs will, I hope, be accepted 
as a tnumphaut replylo an accusation of Madame 
de Hautcaslel's, whohas not hesitated to disparage 
my finat Journey, under the pretence that my 
system offordsnoopportonily tor making love. She 
cannot tiud the same fault with this new Journey ; 
and, although my adventure with my lovely 
neighbour was not earned very far, I atn sure 
I found more satisfaction in it than in many other 
circumstances where I have bncied myself very 
happy, having no object of comparison. Every 
one lives in his own way ; but 1 think I should 
be wanting in what I owe to the kindness of tl 
reader, if I suffered liim t« remain ignorant of 
a discovery wliioh, above everything else, baa 
hitherto contributed to my happiness (on condi 
tion that it goes no farther) : for it relates t 
nothing less than a new way of making lovi 
much more advantageous than tlie preceding 
and without any of its numerous diBadvantages. 
This in veutioD being especially adapted for persons 
who wish to adopt my mediod of travelliuE, I 
think I ought to dedicale some chapteia to Uieir 

CHAPTKU xxni. 
I n*VE observed in (he course of my life, 
whenever I have been in love accor£ng ti 
common method, m; sensations never equalled my 
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expectetioDB, and tny hn»giii»lion has been dinp- 
paintedinaUhBrdengDH. In reflecting on this with 

attention, I thought that if it were poesible to ex. 
teud the sentiment nbich leads one til indiyido&t 
loTe,oTer dJI that Bex which a its object, I ehouid 
procure myself oen eojoymeDts vithout compro- 
mieing myself in any way. Why, indeed, should 
that man be reproached who has a heart sufficiently 
energetic to love all the amdable women in the 
univerHe I Yes, ■""■'■"'i I love them all ; not 
only those whom I know, but aU who exist on the 
lace of the earth. Moreover. I love all the 
women who have existed, and alt those that shall 
exist, not to mention a yet greater mnmtude, Ibe 
mere offspring of my imagination : in fine, all 
possible women are comprised within the vast 
circle of my affections. 

For what unjust and ridiculous caprice should I 
shut up a heart like mine within the narrow 
bonnds of one circle of society t What do I say t 
Why circumscribe its flight to the limitB of a 
kingdom, or even a republic I 

&ated at the foot of a weather-beaten oak, a 
young Hindoo widow mingles her ughs with the 
roar of the tempest. The arms of the warrior she 
loved are auapended above her head, and the 
moomful sound they send forth, as they clash 
together, brings back the memory of her departed 
lu^piness to her beurt. Meanwhile the thnnder 
bursts among the clouds, and the vivid flashes 
of hghtning are reflected in her motionleSB eyes, 
Whibt the pile which is to consume her is being 
raised, she awaits alone, without consolation, in the 
stupor of despair, a frightful death, which a cruel 
prejudice makes her prefer to life. 

How Bweei and melancholy a pleasure does not 
the man of sensibility experience in approaching 
to console Ihie uofDrtunate creature ! Whilst 
seated on the grass, by her side, I seek to dissuade 
her from the horrible sacrifice, and, mingling my 
K^hs with hers, my tears with her tears, I seek to 
withdraw her from her woes, all the world runs to 
visit Madame d^ A***, whose husband is just dead 
of apoplexy. Resolved never to survive her 
misfoTtone, insensible to the tears and prayers of 
liei friends, she is determined to starve bsrself to 
death ; and ever unce this morning, when the 
news was imprudently communicated to her, the 
unhappy woman has eaten only a biscnit, and drunk 
nothing but a small glass of Malaga wine. I only 
^ve to this bereaved wife the bare attention 
needful to avoid infringing the laws of my 
nniveraal system, and I soon leave her house, 
because I am by nature jealous, and have as little 
desire to commit myself with a crowd of com- 
forters, as with persons too eauly consoled. 

Unhappy beauties, especially, have claims npon 
my heart, and the tribute of sensibility which 
I owe them does not weaken the interest I take in 
those who are more fortunate. This disposition 
gives an infinite variety to my pleasores, and thus 

pass by turns from melancholy to gaiety, from 



'epose to rapture. 
I also frequently engage in love intrigues in 
ancient history, and blot out whole lince in the 
registers of destiny. How often have I arrested 
the mnrderons hand of Virgiuins, and saved the 
[ite of bis anfortonale daughter, the victim of 
an excess of both crime and virtue I That event 
fills me with horror whenever it recurs (o my 



houghts, and I am not surprised that it caused a 

I hope that all reasonable people, as well as 
11 compassionate hearts, will give me credit for 
aving settled this nSaJr in a very agreeable 
lanner ; and that every one at all acquainted 
<ith the world will be tn my opinion, that, if the 
Decemvir had been given way to, that impassioned 
man would in the end have done jnaliae to (he 
virtue of Virginia i relations woold have inter- 
fered ; Yirginius would, at lost, have beoome 
pacified ; and the marriage would have been eele- 
brated with all the formalities prescribed by the 

But what would have become of Ibe unb^ipy 
forsaken lover 1 Well, what did the lover gain by 
her death t But, since yon ore pleased to commi- 
serate his lot, let me inform yon, my dear Maria, 
Ibat^ wx montlis after the death of Vii^inia, 
he was not only consoled for her loss, but very 
happily married, and that, after having several 
children, he lost his wife ; and six weeks after- 
wards was married agun to the widow of'tbe 
tribune of tbe people. These &cta, hitherto 
unknown, have been discovered and deciphered 
a pohmpsest* manuscript in the Ambrorian 
Llbiory, by a learned Italian antiquary. They 
are on unfortunate addition to tbe abominable 
history of the Roman republic, which is already 
long. 

CHAPTBR XXIV. 
LFTIB saving the interesting Virginia, 1 mo- 
destly retreat from the expression of her gratitude; 
and, always anxious to render services to the bir, 
I take advantage of the obscurity of a rainy nigb^ 
and steal out to open the tomb of tbe yonng Ve^al, 
'horn tbe senate of Rome barbarously buried 
live for suffering the sacred fire of Vesta to go 
ut, or rather, perhaps, for scorching herself with 
:. I walk silently through the byways of Rome, 
'ith that internal satisfaction that always precedes 
good actions, especially when some danger is in- 
curred. I carefully avoid the Capitol, for fear of 
waking tbe geese ; and, slipping by the guuiils at 
the Colline gale, I reach the tamb in safety without 
having been noticed. 

At the noise I make in rairing up the stone 
which covers it, the unfortunate vestal rmsea her 
dishevelled head from tbe damp floor of the vault. 
By the light of a sepnlchral lamp I see her cast 
her bewildered eyes around : in her deUrinm, ^e 
wretched victim imagines heraelf already on the 
banks of Cocytns. "Oh, Minos," she cnes, "oh, 
inexorable judge ! It is true, that on earth 1 loved 
contrary to the rigid laws of Vesta. If the Gods are 
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as barbarous as men, open the abyss of Tartarus for 
me ! I loved, and I still loye." ** No, no ; you 
are not yet in the kingdom of the dead : come, 
young unhappy one ; return to earth ; rise up 
again to light and love !" Meantime I take her 
hand, already chilled by the cold of the tomb ; 
I lift her in my arms ; I press her to my heart ; 
and at len^ I raise her out of that horrible place, 
all trembhng with fright and gratitude. 

I must b^ you to believe, madam, that I was 
moved by no personal interest in performing this 
good action. The hope of interesting the fair 
ex-vestal in my favour had no part in what 1 un- 
dertook for her ; for in this 1 returned to the 
ancient method : I can assert, on the word of a 
traveller, that, during the whole walk from the 
Colline gate to the spot where the tomb of the 
Scipios now stands, notwithstanding the profound 
darkness, and that her weakness obliged me to 
carry her in my arms, I never violated the respect 
and deference due to her misfortunes ; and I scru- 
pulously surrendered her to her lover, who waited 
for her on the road. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Anothbb time, conducted by my reveries, I 
accidentally found myself at the Rape of the 
Sabines. I was astonished to perceive that the 
Sabines took the matter very differently from what 
history tells us. Although I could see no signs of 
a fray, I nevertheless offered my protection to a 
woman who was running away ; and, as I accom- 
panied her, I could not help laughing to hear a 
furious Sabine exclaim in the accents of despair — 
« Immortal Gods ! why did not I bring my wife 
hero ?» 

CHAPTER XXTL 

Besides that half of the human species towards 
which I cherish so lively an affection, — shall I 
say it, and shall I be beUeved ! — my heart is en- 
dowed with such a capacity for tenderness that all 
living beings, and even inanimate things them- 
selves, have iheir share in it. I love the trees 
that lend me their shade — the birds that warble 
in the branches — and the night-cry of the screech, 
owl, and the roar of the torrents : I love all . . . 
I love the moon ! 

You laugh, nuidemoiselle ; it is easy to turn 
sentiments you do not experience into ridicule ; but 
hearts which resemble mine will comprehend me. 

Yes, I attach myself with genuine affection to 
everything around me. I love the paths along 
which I pass — the fountain where I dnnk : I can. 
not even break a bough from the hedge without a 
degree of pain ; I look back on it when I have 
c^st it away ; I have already formed an acquaint- 
ance with it : I regret the leaves that fall, and the 
zephyr that passes by me. Where is that which 
stirred thy dark locks, Eliza, when, seated with 
me on the banks of the Doria, on the eve of our 
eternal separation, yon gazed on me in mournful 
silence ! Where is that look ! where that mo- 
ment-, 80 mournful yet so dear 1 

Ofa^ Time I . . . . terrible divinity ! it is not 
thy unsparing scythe I fear ; I dread only thy 
hideous offspring. Indifference and Forgetfulness, 
who make a long death of three-fourths of our 
existence. 

Alas! that zephyr, that look^ that smile, are 



now far from me as the adventures of Ariadne : 
nothing but regrets and vain remembrances now 
remain in the depths of my heart ; a sad com- 
mixture on which my life still bears up, even as 
a ship shattered by the tempest still tor a time 
remains afloat upon the angry waves ! • • . 

CHAPTER XXTIL 

Until at length the water, penetrating little by 
little between the broken planks, the unfortunate 
vessel disappears, swallowed up in the abyss, — tiie 
waves close over it — ^the tempest is appeaised^ 
and the sea-swallow skims over the cahn and lonely 
ocean. 

CHAPTER xxym. 

I MUST here bring the illustrations of my new 
method of love-makmg to a close, since I perceive 
they are taking a melancholy direction. It will 
not, however, be amiss to add a few elucidations 
upon this discovery, which is not equally adapted 
to every one, nor to every age. I would not 
recommend it to any one at the age of twenty. 
The author himself did not make use of it at that 
period of his life. To be able to make a proper 
use of it, all the cares of life must have been en- 
dured without discouragement — all its pleasures 
enjoyed without satiety. It is not difficult, and is 
especially useful, at that age when reason warns 
us to renounce our youthful habits, and then it 
serves as a medium by which we may pass im. 
perceptibly from pleasure to wisdom. All the 
moralists have remarked that this passage is diffi- 
cult. Few men have the noble courage to go 
over it with a good grace ; and not unfrequently, 
after having taken the step, they grow weary on 
the other side, and repass the barrier, in gray 
hairs, and to their great shame. All this might be 
avoided by my new method of making love. In fact, 
the greater part of our pleasures, being nothing 
more than a play of the imagination, it is essential 
to afford it an innocent field for exercise to turn it 
away from those objects which we ought to re- 
nounce, much as we give playthings to children 
when we refuse them sweetmeats. In this way time 
is given to get a footing on the land of wisdom, 
before we think we have arrived there ; and we 
reach it by the road of folly, which, in most casesy 
much facilitates the journey. 

I have, therefore, reason to think that I did 
not deceive myself in the hope I entertained of 
being of some use when I took up my pen ; and 
I must only take care to guard myself from that 
natural feeling of self-love, which I might legiti- 
mately experience, whilst unveiling such trutl^ to 
mankind. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

I TBUST, my dear Sophia, that all these confi- 
dential communications have not made you forget 
the uncomfortable position in which you left me 
at my window. The emotion which die sight of 
the pretty foot of my neighbour had caused me 
had not yet subsided, and I was more than ever 
under the dangerous influence of the magic of the 
slipper, when an unexpected occurrence rescued 
me from tiie peril I was in, of falling from the fifth 
story to the street. A bat, which was circling 
round the house, and seeing me long immoveable 
had mistaken me, I suppose, for a chimney, settled 
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on me, and fixed itself on my ear. I felt the 
horrid chill of its moist wings npon my cheek. All 
the echoes of Turin resounded to the shout which 
I involuntarily uttered. The distant sentinels 
cried << Who goes there !" and I heard the hurried 
tread of the patrol in the street 

I gave up the view of the balcony, which had 
no longer any attraction for me, without much 
difficulty. The cold of the night had seized upon 
me. I fdt a slight shivering ; and, as I folded my 
dressing-gown round me, I perceived, to my great 
regret, that the cold and the bat together had 
completely changed the current of my ideas. The 
magic slipper had now no more influence over me 
than Berenice's Hair, or any other constellation. 
I came to a rapid conclusion on the unreason- 
ableness of passing the night exposed to the incle- 
mency of the air, instead of following the rule of 
nature, which ordains sleep. My reason, which 
at that moment was solely active, showed me this 
as clearly demonstrated as a proposition in Euclid. 
In short, I was all at once deprived of imagination 
and enthusiasm, and given hopelessly up to sad 
reality — a deplorable state of existence. As well 
might one be a withered tree in a forest, or an 
obelisk in the midst of a modem square. 

** What two strange machines," cried I, ** are 
man's head and heart I We are eternally carried 
away by one or the other of these two rulers of 
our actions in two opposite directions, and the one 
that we last follow always appears the best. < Oh, 
the folly of enthusiasm and sentiment !' cries 
cold Reason. ' Oh the weakness and uncertainty of 
reason!' says Sentiment. Who can, who dare 
decide between them 1" 

I thought it would be well to consider the ques- 
tion upon the spot, and to come to a candid de- 
cision which of these two guides it would be best 
for me to trust to for the rest of my life. ^ Shall 
I henceforth follow my head or my heart ! Let 
me examine the question." 

OHAPTER XXX. 

As I uttered these words, I felt a kind of dull 
aching in that foot which rested on the ladder. I 
was, besides, quite tired of the awkward position I 
had maintained so long. I let myself gently down 
into a sitting posture ; and, suffering my legs to hang 
on either side of the window-sill, I began to travel 
on horseback. I have always preferred that mode 
of travelling to any other, and I am passionately 
fond of horses ; nevertheless, of all I have ever 
heard of or seen, that which I have most ardently 
desired to possess is the wooden horse mentioned 
in ** The Thousand and One Nights," on which 
one could travel through the air, and which set off 
like lightning when the little peg between its ears 
was turned. 

But it may be remarked, that my horse bore a 
good deal of resemblance to that of *' The Thousand 
and One Nights." By his position the traveller on 
horseback at the window, communicates on one 
side with heaven, and enjoys the imposing spectacle 
of nature ; the meteors and the stars are at his dispo- 
sal : on the other, the sight of his dwelling, and the 
objects which it contains, recalls him to the recollec- 
tion of his existence, and brings him back to him- 
self. A single movement of ^e head replaces the 
enchanted peg, and produces a rapid and extraor- 
dinary change in the traveller's mind. By turns 



he inhabits the earth and the heavens ; his mind 
and his heart roam over all the delights which it 
is permitted to man to experience. 

I felt a presentiment of all the advantage I 
should derive from my horse. When I had fixed 
myself well in the saddle, and had arranged every- 
thing to my satisfaction — being certain that I had 
nothing to fear from robbers, and that my horse 
would not stumble — I thought the occasion very 
favourable to give myself up to the examination of 
the problem I desired to solve, touching the pre- 
eminence of reason or sentiment. But I was stopt 
short by the very first reflection I made on the 
subject. What business have I to set myself up as 
a judge in such a case 1 — I who have already, in 
my conscience, decided in favour of sentiment? 
But, on the other hand, if I exclude those persons 
whose heads are carried away by their hearts, 
whom can I consult ? A geometrician ! Paha. ! 
such men are sold to reason. For the decision of 
this point, we must find a man who has received an 
equal share of reason and sentiment from nature, 
and in whom these two faculties shall be in exact 
equilibrium at the moment when he gives his 
judgment — a thing impossible ! It would be easier 
to keep a repubUc in equiUbrium. 

The only competent judge, then, would be one 
who had nothing in common with either of the 
parties — a man, in fact, without a head and with- 
out a heart. This strange conclusion was repug- 
nant to my reason : my heart also protested against 
it. Nevertheless, it seemed to me that my reasoning 
was correct ; and 1 should have formed a very bad 
opinion of my intellectual faculties on this occasion, 
if I had not reflected that in speculations of exalted 
metaphysics, like that in question, philosophers of 
the first rank had been conducted, in the course of 
argument, to frightful consequences, which have 
ha!d a material influence on the social happiness of 
the human race. I may, therefore, console myself 
with the reflection, that the result of my specula- 
tions can harm no one. I left the question unde- 
cided ; and I resolved for the rest of my days to 
follow alternately my head or my heart, just as the 
one or the other is in the ascendant. I really 
think that there is no better course. ^' It has not 
as yet brought me any very good fortune, to be 
sure," said I to myself. << No matter ; I go on down 
the rapid path of life without fear and without 
projects ; now laughing, now weeping, and often 
both together ; or perhaps humming a snatch of 
some old song to while away the weary road. 
Another time I pluck a daisy from beneath the 
hedge ; I pull the leaves off one after another, 
repeating, < She loves me, a little, much, passion- 
ately, not at all.' The last leaf always brings me 
to the * not at iJl.' It is true : Eliza loves me no 
more." 

Whilst thus occupied, a whole generation of 
living beings is passing away: like an immense 
wave, it will soon break with me upon the shore of 
eternity ; and, as if the storm of life were not suffi- 
ciently impetuous — as if we pushed on too slowly to 
the barriers of existence— whole nations slaughter 
one another as they go along, and forestall the 
term appointed by Nature. Conquerors, them- 
selves involved in the rapid vortex of time, amuse 
themselves with the destruction of millions. What 
are you thinking of, gentlemen! Stay! — these 
good people will die all in good time. Do yon not 
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see that adyancing wave, its crest already close and all the chances of misfortune or happiness, 

upon the shore ! Stay, in the name of Heayen ! which it had in store for me. 

yet an instant, and yon and your enemies, and I << Bright star I** I excUumed, in the delightful 

and the daisies, will all come to one common end. ecstacy which enchanted me ; ^ incomprehensible 

How inconceiyable is such madness 1 Come, I productionof the Eternal Thought I thou who alone, 

haye made up my mind ^ for the future 1 will pull motionless in the heavens, watdiest, all day, 

no more daisies to pieces. over one-half of the earth ! thou who directest 

the navigator over the wastes of the ocean, and 

CHAPTER XXXL whose appearance restores hope to the tempest- 

Afteb having laid down a rule of prudent ^^^ mariner ! If, when a clear night has permit- 
behaviour for the future, by means of the luminous ted me to contemplate the heavens, I have never 
logic displayed in the preceding chapters, there failed to seek thee out from among all thy com- 
stul remained a very important point to be decided Pinions — aid me, oelestial light I Alas ! earth 
in respect to the journey I proposed to undertake, abandons me : be thou now m^ counsel and my 
The getting on horseback is not all that is needful guide, and teach me to what region of the globe I 
— we should also know where we wish to go to. I should direct my footsteps I" 
was so fatigued with the metaphysical researches During this invocation, the star seemed to send 
in which Ihad been occupied, that, before I deter- forth its rays with greater brilliancy, and to re- 
mined to what region of the globe I should give tiie joioe in the sky while inviting me to place myself 
preference, I wished to repose myself for a time beneath her protecting influence, 
by thinking of nothing. This is a mode of exist- . ^ clo not believe in presentiments, but I believe 
ence also of my invention, and which has often ^ ^ Divine Providence, which directs men by un- 
proved of great benefit to me ; but it ia not given known means. Each moment of our existence is 
to all the world to know how to use it : for if it be * new creation— an act of the All-Powerful will, 
easy to give depth to our ideas by occupying them ^^e inconstant order which produces the ever- 
exclusiyely upon one subject, it is not so easy to varying forms, and inexplicable phenomena of the 
check the current of your thoughts suddenly as to clouds, is each moment determined, even to the mi- 
stop the pendulum of a time-piece. Moli^re has nutest drop of water that enters into their corn- 
very unseasonably ridiculed the man who amused position : the events of our life can have no other 
himself by making circles on a pool : for my own cause ; and to attribute them to chance would be 
part, I am inclined to consider that man as a phi- ^c height of folly. I am even sure that I have 
losopher, who had the power of suspending the sometimes been able to detect the imperceptible 
action of his intellect to give it reposo— one of the threads by which Providence makes great men 
most difficult operations the human mind can per- *?* ^^ puppets, while they imagine they are 
form. I know that persons who have received directing the world ; a little movement of the pride 
this faculty without desiring it, and who usually which puffs up their hearts may occasion the 
think of nothing, will accuse me of plagiarism, and destruction of whole armies, and overthrow a 
Utv claim to priority ofinvention;buttoe condition nation. However this may be^ I believed so 
of intellectual immoveability, of which I speak, is finnly in the invitation I had received from the 
totally distinct from that which they enjoy, and of P^lar star, that I determined from that moment 
which M. Necker has made the apology •. Mine ^ go northwards ; and although I had no point of 
is always voluntary, and can only be momentary ; to preference in those distant regions, nor any deter, 
enjoy it in its full extent I closed my eyes, and rested mined object, yet, when I left Turin the next day, 
my hiuids on the window-sill, as a tired horseman \ went out by the palace gate, which is on the noru 
leans on the pommel of his saddle, and presently '^^^ of the town, persuaded that the polar star 
the memory of the past, the feeling of the present, would not abandon me. 
and the thought of the future, passed from my mind. 

This mode of existence powerfully favours the CHAPTER XXXn. 

invasion of sleep ; and, after half a minute of At this point of my journey I was obliged to 

enjoyment, I felt my h&iA fall on my breast. I descend from my horse with some precipitation. I 

directly opened my eyes, and my ideas resumed should not have noticed this if I were not bound 

their course ; a circumstance which evidently in conscience to inform those who wish to adopt 

proves that this kind of voluntary lethargy is very this mode of travelling, of the little inconveniences 

different from sleep, since I was waked up by sleep which present themselves, after having laid its 

itself, an accident which certainly can scarcely be great advantages open to them, 

expected to happen. Windows, in general, not having been primitively 

Rfusing my eyes towards the sky, I perceived invented for the novel destination which I have 

the pole-star over the top of the house, which assigned them, architects, in constructing them, 

app^ured to me a good augury, just as I was on the neglect to give them the commodious and rounded 

point of commencing a long jpumey. During the form of an English saddle. The intelligent reader 

interval of repose I had enjoyed, my imagination will, I trust, comprehend, without farther explana. 

had regained all its power, and my heart was pre- tion, the lamentable cause which forced me to make 

pared to receive the softest impressions ; so much a halt. I descended with some difficulty, and took 

does this passing annihilation of thought augment a few turns on foot in my room to stretch my legs, 

its energy. The deep uneasiness which mypreca- reflecting on the mixture of pains and pleasures 

rious position in the world secretly occasioned me, witii which the path of life ia sprinkled, and on 

was suddenly replaced by a lively feeling of hope that kind of fatality which renders men the slaves 

and courage ; I felt myself capable of facing life, of the most insi^iificant circumstances. After 

which I hastened to remount my horse, provided 

* «<SurleBonbeurde8 Sots," 1782. 8vo. with my down cushion: this I' should not have 
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dared to do a few days before, for fear of being 
hooted by the cavalry ; but having met the pre- 
vious evening, at the gates of Turin, a party of Cos- 
sacks, who had travelled on similar cushions, from 
the banks of the Palus Mseotides and the Caspian 
Sea, I thought that I might adopt the same custom 
without derogating from the laws of equitation, 
which I respect so much. 

Relieved fr^m the unpleasant sensation, which I 
leave to be imagined, I could occupy myself without 
discomfort in considering the plan of my journey. 

One of the difficulties which gave me most un- 
easiness, because it touched my conscience, was to 
know whether I did well or ill in abandoning my 
country, one-half of which had herself abandoned 
me *. Such a step seemed to me too important to 
be determined on lightly. On reflecting on the 
word <' country," I perceived that I had not a 
clear idea of it ^ My country — in what consists 
my country ! Can it be an assemblage of houses, 
fields, and rivers ! I cannot believe it. Perhaps 
my familv, my friends, constitute my country I 
but they have already quitted it Ah, I have it, 
it is the government ; but that is changed. Grood 
God ! where then is my country V* I passed my 
hand over my forehead in a state of inexpressible 
disquiet The love of our country is powerful ! 
The regret I myself experienced at the thought of 
abandoning mine, so well proved its reality, that 
I would have remained on my horse all my life, 
rather than descend before I had got to the bottom 
of this difficulty. 

I soon perceived that the love of our country 
depends on several elements intimately connected 
with each other ; that is to say, the long familiarity 
which, from his childhood, a man has with indi- 
viduals^ localities, and the government We have 
now only to examine in what degree each of these 
three bases forms a more or less important con- 
stituent of a country. 

Attachment to our countrymen depends, in 
general, upon the government, and is nothing more 
than the consciousness of the power and happiness 
which that affords us in common ; for, real attach- 
ment is limited to our family, and to the small 
number of individuals by whom we are imme- 
diately surrounded. Everything which interrupts 
familiarity, or the facility of intercourse, renders 
men enemies : a chain of mountains forms on each 
side ulira-montaneSt who are no friends to each 
other : the inhabitants of the right bank of a river 
think themselves superior to those of the left bank, 
and these, in their turn, laugh at their neighbours. 
This disposition may be remarked even in great 
cities separated by a river, notwithstanding the 
bridges which unite the banks. A difference of 
language separates men under the same govern- 
ment in a yet greater degree : finally, the family 
itself, in which our real affection centres, is often 
dispersed throughout the country ; it is continu- 
ally changing in form and number ; and it may 
be removed beyond it. The love of our country 
does not, then, absolutely reside with our country- 
men or our family. 

Locality, at least, contributes much to the love 
we bear to our native soil. This subject pre- 
sents a very interesting question : it has always 



* The author was serving in Piedmont, when Savoy, 
where he was bom, was united to France. 



been renuirked that mountaineers are the most 
attached of any people to their country, and that 
nomadic nations in general inhabit wide plains. 
What may be the cause of this difference in the 
attachment of these people to a locality ? If I do 
not deceive myself, it is this : in the mountains 
the country has a physiognomy : in the plains it 
has none. It is a woman without a face, whom 
you cannot love despite all her eood qualities. 
What then, in fact, remains to the mhabitant of a 
village built of wood, when, after the passage of an 
enemy, the village is burnt, and the woods cut 
down ! The wretched man seeks in vain, along the 
uniform line of the horizon, for some object which 
can call up remembrances : none exist. Each 
point of space presents the same aspect and the 
same interest to him. This man is made a wan- 
derer by that act, unless indeed, his familiarisation 
to the government retains him ; but his habitation 
may be here or there, — it is no matter where ; his 
country is wherever the government is in activity : 
he has only half a country. The mountaineer 
attaches himself to forms which have been before 
his eyes from infancy, and which possess visible 
and indestructible features : from every point of 
the valley he sees, and can recognise, his field on 
the slope of the hill. The roar of the torrent 
which boils among the rocks is never interrupted ; 
the path which leads to the village winds round an 
unchangeable block of granite. In his dreams he 
beholds the form of ^ose mountains which is 
painted in his heart ; even as after looking fixedly 
at the panes of a window, we continue to see them 
when we close our eyes, the picture graven in 
his memory is part of himself, and can never be 
effaced. In short, all our recollections are con- 
nected with some locality: but it must afford 
objects the origin of which is unknown, and whose 
end we cannot foresee. Ancient edifices, old 
bridges, everything which possesses a character 
of grandeur and long duration, in some degree 
answer the purpose of mountains, as regards our 
affection for localities : still the monuments of na- 
ture have more power over the heart. To give 
Rome a name worthy of herself, the proud Romans 
called her '' the city of the seven hills." The habit 
formed can never be destroyed. The mountaineer 
of ripe age can form no affection for the localities 
of a great city, and the inhabitant of cities can- 
not become a mountaineer. This, p^haps, may 
be the reason why one of the greatest writers of 
our day, who has painted the deserts of America 
with genius, has found the Alps mean, and Mont 
Blanc miserably small. 

The share of the government is evident : it is 
the first basis of a country. This it is which pro- 
duces the reciprocal attachment of men, and ren- 
ders the love they naturally bear to the locality 
more energetic ; the government alone, by the 
recollections of happiness or glory it may inspire, 
can attach the natives to the soil. 

Is the government good, the country is in all its 
vigour ; does it become vicious, the country is 
sick ; does it change, it dies. It then becomes a 
new country, and each man is his own master, to 
adopt it, or to choose another. 

When all the population of Athens quitted that 
city by the advice of Themistocles, did they aban- 
don their country, or carry it with them into their 
ships! 
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When Coriolan 

Good God I ia this fine diwaaBion in which 1 
have engaged, I have fargutten that I am on 
■Boback on my winijow. 

cn-APTEn xssiii. 
HAD an old reUitian who posgessed a good deal 
of wit, and whoBe converBstioii vaa most interest- 
ing ; but ber memory, at the same time inconetant 
and ferliJe, made ber pass from epiBode to episode, 
from digression (o digression, to such a degree, 
that at last nho was obliged to bfg the assistance 
of her auditora : " What was it 1 was going to tell 
^u 1 " she would say, and her auditors auo har- 

— often forgotten, the whole company was thrown 
inoxprasaible embarrassmont. Bnl it may 

have been remarlied that the same accident often 
happens to my narratiuiiB ; and I tnuat confess 
that, in fact, the plan and order of my jonmcy 

— regulated exactly on the ordtir and plan of my 
t's GOnversutiuu ; but I beg assistance of no- 
body, since it may have been perceived that I 
return lo my subject of my own accord, and at 
the vBiy moment when it is least eipected of me. 

ctiAPTEB XXX rv. 

TiiOBE who disapprove of my disseFtalion on 
our country must be pteasod U> consider, that 
for some time past aleep bad been stealing over 
Die in spite of all my efforts to tlirow it off. I 
am not even now (juite sura whether I slept out- 
right, or whether the entraordinary occurrenuee 

n about to reUle were the produce of a dream 

V BupernatoFul vision, 
saw a, brilliant cloud descend from heaven, 
and approach me by alow degrees; and in (he 
midst, and covered by it as by a transparent veil, 
a young woman about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, was discovered. Words are wanting 
'xj describe the sentiment witli which her appear- 
mce impressed tne. Her features, beaming with 
goodness and benevolence, had all the charm of 
the illusions of youth, and were as sweet as 
dreams of the future ; her looks, her peaceful 
amile, every feature indeed, realised, in my eyes, 
the ideal being which my heart had Bought after 
so long, and which I had despaired of ever en- 

Ab I gazed on her in a delicious ecstacy, I saw 
the pole-star glittering among the locks of her 
black hair, which were stirred by the north wind, 
And at that moment I heard words of consolatjon. 
What do I say f words I it was the mysterious 
expression of colcBtial thought that revealed tile 
future lo my intellect, whilst my senses were en- 
nod by slumber ; it was a prophetic com- 
ication from the auspicious star 1 had iuvoiied, 
sense of which I will endeavour to express in 
human language. 

"Thy oonadence in me shall not be deceived," 
Baid a voice whose tones resembled those of an 
.kalian harp. " Behold here the companion I 
liave chosen for thee ; this is a blesung to which 
those who believe that happiness is an affair of 
calculation, and who ast on earlh what is only to 
lie obtained in heaven, shall vainly flspire." With 
these words the meteor disappeared iu the pro- 
found depths of the heavens ; tlie aeiial dirmity 
neltcd away in the mists of tlie horizon ; but in 



departing she cast on me a look which filled m 
heart with confidence and hope. 

And then, turning to follow her, I kicked my 
horse on both sides as hard as I conld ; but, u I 
had forgotten to put on my apui-s, I struok my 
heel so liard against ttie sharp point of a tile, lliBt 
the pain woke me with a start 



This acrident was of resJ advantage, in rohilion 
to the geological portion of my travels, since it 
gave tne an opportunity of ascertaining exactly 
the height of my room above the alluvial strata 
forming the soil on which the city of Turin is builL 

My heart beat quick, and I conn ted three strokes 
and a half between (he moment when I spurred 
my horse and the time I heard my shpper, which 
I bad kicked off, fall mto the street, wbich by a 
calculation of tlie time occupied bv the descent of 
heavy bodies in falling, and by Uie sonorous u 
dulalions of the air in ascending from the atre 
to my ear, determines the height of my window 
be oinety.four feet throe lines and nine-tenths of 
a line from the level of the puvement of Turin, 
supposing that my heart, agitated by my dream, 
heat one hundred and twenty times in a minute, 
which could not be very far from the trutli. It 
is only in rehktion to science, that, after speaking 
of the interesting slipper of my fair neighbour, J 
have ventured to make mention of mine : beside 
this chapter ia intended solely for the learned. 



The brilliant vision I had enjoyed mods me 
feel more keenly than ever, on waking, all the 
wretcheduesa of my lonely condition. I looked 
around me,and saw nothing but roofs and chimneys. 
Atos i suspended between heaven and earth on a 
fifth story, surrounded by a sea of sorrows, desires 
and anxietioB, a little glimmering of hope alone 
was left to reconcile me to existence ; a vun 
reliance, the weakness of which I have too often ex- 
perienced, Duubt soon re-entered my heart, not 
yet free from human error, and I firmly believed 
that the polar star had mocked me — an unjust and 
guilty mistrust, fur which the star punished me by 
ten years of expeclatiun. Oh! if I could then have 
foreseen that all those promises would be accom- 
plished, and that one day 1 should find on earth 
the adored being ffhoBe imaee I had as yet only be- 
held io the heavens. Dear Sophia, if 1 had known 
thatmy happineseebouldsurpassall my hopes ! .. . 
But we must not antidpate the course of events : 
1 return tomy anhject, being miwillingto interrupt 
the rigid and methodical order wbich 1 have pr 
scribed to myself m the relation of my travels. 



Toe clock of St. Philip's slowly sounded mid- 
night. I counted each stroke one after the other, 
aud, as the last fell, I sighed. "Another day," 
said I, " is taken from my life, and whilst the 
lessening vibra^ons of the bcU still tremble in my 
ear, that portion of my journey which preceded 
midnight is already as distant from me as the 
voyage of Ulysses, or that of Jason. In the abyss 
of the post, moments and centuries are equal ; ai ' 
has the future any greater reality ! They a 
two nothings, between which I find myself lialanced 
as on the edge of a knife. Truly tune seema to 
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me something so inoonoeivable, that I am tempted 
to doubt its real existence, and to think that that 
to which we give the name, is no more than a 
mental punishment." 

I was delighted at haying discovered this defini- 
tion of time, as gloomy as the time itself, when 
another clock struck twelve, which gave me an 
uncomfortable feeling. When I am unsuccess- 
fully intent upon an iosolvable problem, I am 
troubled with a good deal of ill humour ; and I 
thought this second announcement of the dock to 
a philosopher like me very ill judged. But I 
was thoroughly vexed, a few seconds afterwards, to 
hear from afar a third clock — that of the convent 
of Capuchins, on the other bank of the Po — strike 
twelve as if by mere malice. 

When my aunt wanted an old waiting-woman, 
(a little headstrong, but whom she was very fond of 
notwithstanding,) she was too impatient to wait 
after ringing once, but kept on pulling the bell- 
rope till she made her appearance. ''Come at 
last, Mademoiselle Branchet ! " and she, vexed at 
being thus hurried, would come very slowly, and 
would answer very tartly, before entering the 
room, ** Coming, ma'am, coming.'' Such was the 
feeling of ill humour I experienced, when I heard 
the indiscreet clock of the Capuchins strike twelve 
for the third time. '* I know i1^" I cried, stretch- 
ing out my hands towards the clock, ''Yes, I 
know it, I know it is midnight : I know it but too 
well." 

It is, no doubt, through the insidious counsel 
of the evil spirit that men have chosen this hour 
as the division of their days. Shut up in their houses, 
they sleep or they amuse themselves whilst, one after 
another, the threads of their existence are severed : 
the next morning they rise gaily, without doubting 
in the least that they have gained another day. 
In vain the prophetic voice of the clock announces 
the approach of eternity — in vain it mournfully 
repeats each hour to them as it rolls away — they 
hear nothing ; or, if they hear, they do not compre- 
hend. Oh, midnight ! . . . terrible hour I . . . I 
am not superstitious, but this hour always inspires 
me with a species of dread ; and I have a presen- 
timent that if I ever die, it will be at midnight. 
Shall I then die some day f What I die 1 I who 
speak, who feel, who touch, can I die 1 I can 
scarcely believe it : nothing indeed is more natural 
than that others should Sie ; we see that every 
day : we see them pass away, we are accustomed 
to it : but to die one's self ! to die in person ! that is 
startling. And you, gentlemen, who take these 
reflections for mere fustian, learn that this is the 
way in which all the world, and you, yourselves, 
think of death. No one reflects that he must die. 
If a race of inmiortal men existed, the idea of death 
would terrify them more than it does ourselves. 

There is something in this which I cannot 
explain. How is it that men, whom we see 
unceasingly agitated by hopes and vain plans for 
the future, think so little of what that future 
brines with inevitable certainty ! May it not 
be that beneficent nature has herself given us 
this happy carelessness, that we may worK out our 
destiny in peace ! Indeed, I thiiui: that a man 
mav be quite virtuous without adding to the real 
evils of life a disposition of mind which leads to 
melancholy reflections, and without disturbing his 
imagination by gloomy phantoms. In short, I | 



think we may be permitted to laugh, or at least to 
smile, on every innocent occasion uiat is presented 
to us. * 

Thus ends the meditation inspired by the clock 
of St. Philip's. I might have carried it farther 
if some unexpected scruples as to the severity of 
the moral doctrine I was establishing, had not 
occurred to me. But having no inclination to 
sift the doubtful point, I whistled the air of the 
" Folies d'Espagne," which possesses the property 
of changing tiie course of my ideas, when they are 
running the wrong way. The eflTect was so speedy, 
that I brought my ride on horseback to an inmie- 
diate close. 

CHAPTER XXXVin. 

Bbfore returning into my room, I casta glance 
upon the city and Sie dark plain of Turin, which 
I was about to quit, perhaps for ever, and I bade 
them my last farewell. Never had the night 
appeared so fair ; never had I felt so keen an in- 
terest in the spectacle that lay before my eyes. 
After saluting the mountain and temple of Superga, 
I took leave of the towers, the belfries, of all those 
familiar objects which I never thought I should 
have so much regretted, of the air and the heaven, 
and of the river whose low murmur seemed to 
reply to my adieus. Oh ! that I knew how to de- 
scribe the feeling, tender yet bitter, that filled all 
my heart, and all the memories of that fairest por- 
tion of my life that had passed away, which pressed 
around me like familiar spirits, all seeking to 
retain me in Turin ! But, alas ! the remembrances 
of past happiness are the wrinkles of the soul I 
When we are unhappy we should chase them from 
our thoughts, as mocking phantoms that insult our 
present condition : it is a thousand times better, 
then, to abandon ourselves to the deceitful illusions 
of hope, and above all to put a good face on a losing 
game, and to take care that no one shares the 
secret of our griefs. I have remarked, in my or- 
dinary joumeyings among mankind, that the ever- 
unfortunate end by becoming ridiculous. At such 
wretched moments, nothing is more advisable than 
the new mode of travelling which has been here 
described. It is then that I successfully resort to 
it : not only do I thus contrive to forget the past, 
but I am enabled to bear my present troubles 
more firmly. *• They will pass away with Time," is 
my consolation ; " he takes all and forgets nothing as 
he passes by; and though we seek to retard or hasten 
his progress, our efforts are alike vain and cannot 
ch^ge his invariable course." Although, in gen- 
eral, the rapidity of his passage gives me little un- 
easiness, there is one circumstance, one train of 
ideas, that brings it home to me very forcibly. 
When all men are silent— when the demon of 
turmoil is mute in his temple, in the midst of a 
sleeping city — then it is that Time lifts up his voice 
and makes it heard within my soul. Darkness and 
ffllence become his interpreters, and unveil his mys- 
terious path before me; it is not only the creature of 
reason that can understand it — my very senses per- 
ceive it. I see him in the heavens chasing the 
stars towards the west. There he urges on the 
rivers downwards to the sea, and rolls along the 
hill-side on the mists. ... I listen : the winds sigh 
beneath the beat of his rapid wings, and the dis- 
tant bell shakes at his terrible passage. 

" Let us profit, — let us profit by his course," I 
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cry, ** Let me uaefolly employ the moments he is 
coming to bear from me.** Wishing to put this 
good resolution into practice, I leant forward to 
Uunch myself boldly on my career, making a cer- 
tain clacking with my tongue, destined from the 
beginning of time to urge on horses, but which it 
is impossible to write according to the rules of or- 
thography — 

tlk ! tlk ! tlk ! 
and I ended my equestrian excursion in a hand, 
gallop. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I HAD raised my right foot to ffet down, when I 
felt myself strucK sluurply on the shoulder. To 
say that I was not alarmed by this accident would 
be to conceal the truth ; and here I must take 
occasion to observe and to prove to the reader, 
without indulging in vanity, how very difficult it 
would be for any other than myself to perform a 
similar journey. Grranting that the new traveller 
should possess a thousand times the means and the 
talents for obeervatbn that I do, could he hope to 
meet with so many, and such remarkable adven- 
tures as happened to me within the space of four 
hours, and which were evidently the result of my 
destiny ! If any one doubts it, let him say what 
it was that struck me I 

In my first confusion, not reflecting where I 
was, I thought my horse had kicked up, or had 
struck me against a tree. God knows how many 



terrible ideas presented themselves to me dnring the 
short space of time that I took to toxn fmmd my 
head, and look into my room. I then saw^ as 
often happens in matters that appear most extra- 
ordinary, that the occasion oi my surprise was 
very natural. The same puff of wind which, in 
the early part of my journey, had opened my 
window and shut my door, and of which a part 
had glided between the curtains of my bed, just 
then bounced back again into my room. It ab- 
ruptly opened the door, and flew out by the 
window, pushing the casement aoainst my shoul- 
der, and thus causing the surpnae I ha.v« men- 
tioned. 

It may be remembered that I quitted nnr bed 
at the invitation of the breeze. The blow I had 
received was very plainly an invitation to retmn 
thither, which I thought myself obliged to comply 
with. 

It is decidedly a fine thing to be thus onfiuniliaar 
terms with the night, the sky, and the meteom ; and 
to know how to regulate one's conduct by their in- 
fluence. Alas ! the connections we are oUigedto 
form with men are far more dangerous! How 
often have I been the dupe of my ccmfidenee in 
these gentlemen ! I had said something of the 
same sort in a note on this passage whiim I have 
suppressed, because it proved longer than the whole 
of tiie text, and would thus have quite deranged 
the exact proportions of my Journey, the chief 
merit of which is its brevity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ths faTonrable reception of the trandAtion of Fouqu^'s ** Undine," in Sbotr'b Standaad Librahy, has 
induced the Publisher to add to the series a new yerslon of **Sintram and his Ck>mpanion8 " by the same 
Author. It is hoped that this new translation will be equally acceptable to the public An attempt has 
been made to preserve all the peculiarities of the Author's style* especially in its quaintness and sustained 
solemnity ; and it is for the Readers to Judge how far this attempt has suoceeded. 
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CHAPTER I. ^^^ ^^ ^^® youngest and most joyous commenced 

• XT 1. ^ chorus, but the storm howled and whistled and 

In the lofty castle at Drontheim many Northern blustered so vehemently, that this too was imme- 

Knights were assembled, and, haying held council diately discontinued. 

on the prosperity of the kingdom, they now sat They now sat quite silent and almost motionless 

till dead of night carousmg mirthfully together m jj^ the high hall ; the dull lamp flickered on the 

the high vaulted hall, round about the huge cip- vaulted ceiling ; the whole assembly of heroes 

cular stone table. looked like lifeless and pale statues dressed in 

The rising storm had but just dashed a heavy armour, 
snow-drift against the clattering wmdows, all the The chaplam of the castle at Drontheim, the 

doors shook in their oaken frames, the ponderous Q^ly ghostly man in this circle of knights, now 

locks rattled vehemently, and the old castle dock, ^j^q^q ^nd said : " Dear Sir 6i5m, assuredly through 

amid the noise of its many slowly-creaking wheels, the special providence of God, our inward eye has 

struck— one : when a deathly-pale boy, his hair n^^^ in ^ marvellous manner, been directed to 

standing on end, and eyes firmly closed, flew into y^^ an^ your son. You see we do not avert it 

the hall shrieking with anguish. He placed him^ f^om yo^^ and had better relate to us at large 

self behind the ornamented arm-chair of Biorn, whatever you know of the boy's strange practices, 

the powerful knight, clasped the bright hero with Perhaps the serious discourse which 1 anticipate 

both hands, and cried with a piercing voice:— will be beneficial to us upon this festive day, which 

** Knight and father ! father and knight 1 Death and has now taken a somewhat wild turn." 
Another are once again pursuing me dreadfully I " The knight regarded the minister witli an ex- 

A fearful stillness chilled the whole assembly, pression of dissatisfaction, and replied, « You, Mr. 

only interrupted by the terrible words which the Chaplain, have a greater share in the matter than 

boy continued to utter. might be desirable both for you and me. Leave 

But an old trooper of Biom's numerous re- the melancholy intelligence to us light-hearted 

tainers, Ralph the Pious, advanced to the weep- warriors of Norway." 

ing child, clasped him in his arms, and uttered But the chaplain advanced with firm and ex- 

this prayer in a half-chanting tone : — ceedingly mild gestures nearer to the knight, say- 

** O Father hear "'S* " Dear Sir, previously, to relate or not rested 

Thy servant's pray'r ! wholly and solely with you ; now, as you have made 

I do— and yet cannot— helieve.** such mysterious allusion to me and my share jn 

your son's misfortune, I must most emphatically 

Immediately the boy, as in a dream, loosened demand, that you report everything, word for 

his hold of the great knight, and light as a feather word, as it happened. My honour requires this, 

of down, though amid hot tears and a continued and that you feel certainly not less than myself." 
low murmur, the pious old trooper bore him away With gravity, but yielding, the knight nodded 

out of the hall. his proud head, and thus began : — 

The gentlemen and knights all regarded each « Seven years ago, I was observing the Christ- 
other with astonishment. mas festival with my whole retinue ; there are 

Upon this the powerful 6i5m, with a somewhat still some venerable old customs transmitted to us 

angry laugh, began to address them : — from our great ancestors ; as, for instance, bring- 

*^ Do not be led astray by this strange thing of ing in a fine golden-boar, and, when on table, 
a boy. He is my only son, and has gone on thus making one's self all sorts of pleasant and honour- 
from his fifth year ; he is at present twelve, and I bringing promises. Our friend here, the chaplain, 
am now quite accustomed to it, though at first it who was then wont to visit us, was never a parti- 
caused me some disquietude. It comes on only cular friend to such remains of the mighty age of 
once a year, and always about this time ; but par- heroes ; — his like, by the way, had stood in bad 
don me for having said so much about my silly Sin- repute in those ancient days." 
tram, and bring something better upon the tapis." « My noble predecessors," said the chaplain 

Another pause ensued for awhile. Then single interrupting hmi, *' held far more with God 

voices began in a low, hesitating tone, to renew than with die world, and with €rod they were in 

the broken conversation, but without success. A good repute. It was thus they converted your 
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forefathers, and if in Uke manner I can be of 
assistance to you, neither shall your scoffing break 
my heart entirely." 

With a still darker expression, but with awe not 
unmingled with anger, the knight continued his 
discourse : — 

<< Yes, yes, promises about the Invisible, and 
denunciations too from the same source ! Thus 
the more easily ma,y be taken from us whatever 
valuable possession we may have ! — Then, ay, 
then indeed I did possess such ! Strange ! — It 
seems to me at times as if it were some centuries 
back, and I quite a decrepit old man, because 
things are now so terribly different with me. But 
now I bethink myself, the greater number of this 
noble circle at table here visited me in my happy 
days, and were acquainted with Verena, my an- 
gelic wife !" Here he buried his countenance in 
his hands, and it seemed almost as if he wept. The 
storm had subsided ; mild moonbeams shone 
through the window, and rested — as it were caress- 
ing and calming him — on the wild figure of Biorn. 

Then raising himself suddenly, so that his ar- 
mour clashed fearfully together, tie thundered out, 
'^ Shall I forsooth become a monastic as she did a 
nun. No, my cunning chaplain, your webs are too 
flimsy for flies of my kind." 

'< I know nothing of webs," said the minister. 
^ Frankly and honourably I represented Heaven 
and Hell to you six years ago, and you approved of 
the step taken by the pious Verena. But what 
connection this has with the sufferings of your son 
I know not, and await your narration." 

'^ Then you may wait a long time !" said Biorn 
laughing in anger, " Sooner shall '* 

** Do not curse,*' said the chaplain in a power- 
ful, commanding tone of voice, his eyes beaming 
with an almost formidable expression." 

" Hurrah ! '* cried Biorn in wild amazement, 
" Hurrah ! Death and his companion are forth ! " 
And he fled with frantic terror out of the room, 
down the stairs, and without he was heard winding 
his horn with rude and fearful tones to muster his 
retainers, and shortly after dashing over the stiff 
frozen ground of the court-yard. 

The knights separated in silence, almost with 
trembling. The chaplain remained seated in soli- 
tAry prayer beside the large stone table. 



CHAPTER II. 

After some time had elapsed, pious Ralph re- 
entered slowly and softly, and stood in the vacant 
hall, fixed in astonishment. In the distant chamber, 
where the child was put to rest, he had heard 
nothing of the knight's wild departure. The chap- 
lain related, in a kindly manner, what had occurred, 
and then said : — 

^* But, dear Ralph, I should like to ask you about 
those strange words with which you just now lulled 
the sickly boy. They sounded so pious, and assu- 
redly were so, and yet I did not understand them : 

*' I do— and yet cannot— believe I " 

" Reverend sir," rejoined Ralph, " I remember 
that, from my earliest infancy, none of the beauti- 
ful narrations in the Gospel took such powerful 
hold of me as that in which the disciples could not 
heal the boy who was possessed ; and the glorified 



Redeemer himself came down from the mountain 
and snapped the bands by which the unclean 
spirit held fast the suffering child. It ever seemed 
to me as if I must have known and cherished the 
boy, and have been his playmate in happier hours. 
When arrived at maturer years, the distress of 
the father about his demoniac son lay heavy at 
my heart. All this was a kind of foreshadowing 
of the case of our poor Sintram, whom I love as 
my own child, and now the words of the weeping 
father in the Gospel sometimes flow spontaneously 
from my heart — * Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief — and to-day, in my anxiety, I may have 
prayed and sung something like this. Dear, reve- 
rend sir, my senses sometimes seem quite over- 
whelmed when I think how a dreadful sentence 
pronounced by the father can cling so terribly to 
the son ; but, God be praised, my faith and hope 
remain fixed above." 

" Ralph, my dear friend," said the minister, ** I 
but half comprehend all that you say about poor 
Sintram, for it is unknown to me how and where 
the affliction came upon him. If your tongue is 
not tied by an oath, or any other solemn pledge, 
inform me how it happened." 

« With all my heart," replied Ralph, « I have 
long wished to do so — but you have been indeed 
as entirely separated from us. Only, at present, I 
dare not leave the sleeping squire longer alone, 
and to-morrow early I must lead him after my 
knight. You would perhaps go with me to the 
good Sintram, dear Sir V* 

The chaplain himself immediately seized the 
small taper which Ralph had brought with him, 
and they proceeded on their way through the 
arched passages. 

In the little distant chamber they found the 
poor boy fast asleep. The rays from the lamp 
fell strangely upon his countenance, which was 
naturally very pale. The chaplain stood a long 
while wrapped in deep reflection before him, and 
at length said : — 

*' It is true that his features were from his birth 
somewhat stem and harshly turned ; but now, for 
a child, his look is almost terrifying ; and yet, in 
spite of ourselves, we must feel favourably towards 
the guileless sleeper." 

" You are quite right, dear, reverend sir," 
replied Ralph, and you saw in his looks that Ids 
whole soul was moved whenever a kind word was 
spoken of his dear young Sintram. He then 
placed the taper so as not to dazzle the boy, con- 
ducted the chaplain to a convenient seat, and 
taking his place opposite, began thus : — 

<< That Christmas festival of which my lord has 
spoken to you, he and his men discoursed a great 
deal about the German merchants, and in what 
way they might bring down the pride of the 
Hanseatic cities, which continued to increase in 
power ; when BiOrn stretched forth his hand 
towards the evil boar which was of pure gold, and 
promised to annihilate without mercy all the Ger- 
man merchants who might in any way whatever 
chance to fall into his hands alive. 

** The fair Verena grew pale and wished to inter- 
pose some remarks, but it was too late ; the bloody 
words had been pronounced ; and, as if the angel 
of the bottomless pit must seize his victim by 
several holds at once, a warder at that moment 
entered the hall to announce that two citizeiis of 
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a commercial town of Germany, an aged man and 
his son, being wrecked on this coast, stood without 
imploring the protection of the lord of the castle. 

" The intelligence thrilled through the knight's 
soul, but he thought himself bound by his hasty 
pledge to the accursed pagan gold-boar ; we attend- 
ants were commanded to assemble in the court- 
yard with sharp steel-pointed lances, so as to be 
able at the first nod quickly to despatch the poor 
supplicants. 

<< For the first, and, I hope for the last time in 
my life, I said No to the commands of my lord ; 
and I pronounced it right loud, and with cheerful 
resolution, — God, who certainly must know best 
whom to choose or not for his kingdom of heaven, 
girded me with strength and perseverance. 

* And lo ! Sir Biorn may possibly have per- 
ceived from whence the opposition of his old ser- 
vant came, and that such was to be respected. — 
Half with wrath, half scofiingly, he said : — * Go up 
to your mistress, the chamber-maids are running 
anxiously about, she may be unwell. Go to her, 
Ralph the Pious, I tell you, that there may be a 
meeting of women with women.' 

"I thought to myself, * Continue your scoff- 
ing 1' and went silently whither I was com. 
manded. 

<< Upon the stairs I was met by two strange and 
terrible-looking people whom I had never seen 
before, nor do I know how they entered the castle. 
The one was tall and large of frame, looked 
dreadfully pale and very gaunt ; the other was a 
very little man, with most hideous features and 
mien. Yes, upon collecting myself and looking 
very closely, it really seemed to me as if " 

A low whimpering and convulsive motion of the 
boy interrupted the discourse. Upon hastening 
to him, Ralph and the chaplain saw what painful 
anguish was depicted in his countenance, and how 
his eyes moved convulsively, as if striving in- 
effectually to open. The chaplain held the cross 
over him, and this strange state of agitation sub- 
sided by little and little, the boy slept quietly, and 
they both went back to their seats again. 

<' You see it is not well to describe the two 
fearful beings more closely," said Ralph, <<sufiice 
it to say, they went down into the court-yard, 1 
proceeded up to the chamber of my fair lady. 
The tender Yerena was in reality half-swooning 
from dreadful anguish of mind, and I hastened 
to assist her with the knowledge God had given 
me of the healing virtues in herb, air, and mineraL 
But she was scarcely restored a little, when with 
that quiet, holy resolution which you know in her, 
she bade me accompany her down stairs into the 
court-yard — she must avert the horrid deed of this 
night, or perish herself in the attempt. We were 
obliged to pass by the little couch of the sleeping 
Sintram in our way ; ah God 1 hot tears rolled 
down from my eyes when I saw how still and 
calmly he breathed and smiled in his sweet 
slumber." 

The old trooper covered his eyes with his hands 
and wept bitterly. He then continued in a more 
collected manner : — 

<<We approached the windows on the lower 
stairs, when we distinctly heard the voice of the 
elder merchant, and by the light of the torch I 
saw clearly through the glass his noble counte- 
nance, and near him the blooming face of his son : 



— * I call the Lord God to witness,' he exclaimed 
' that I intended no harm to this house. But I 
must have fallen among heathens, and cannot be 
in the castle of a Christian knight, and if it is so, 
do your work, and thou, my dearly beloved son, 
die with patience and firmness ; in Heaven we 
shall learn why it must needs be thus.' — It seemed 
to me as if I saw the two terrible Beings amid the 
throng of troopers in the court-yard. The pale 
One had a large sabre in his hand, the little One a 
strangely-pointed spear. 

^ At this moment Yerena threw up the window, 
and exclaimed in tones like the notes of a flute 
through the wild night : — ' My dearly beloved lord 
and master, for the sake of your only child, have 
mercy on these pious men. Deliver them from 
death, and resist the temptation of the evil Spirit ! ' 
the knight replied in his wrath — let me not 
repeat his expressions. — He set his child upon 
the stake, he invoked death and hell if he did 
not keep his word. — Hush ! the boy is again con- 
vulsed ; let me speedily put an end to this dark 
story. 

" Sir Bidrn commanded his men to charge, and 
in doing so, winked with such terribly flaniing 
looks, that, on this account, he is sometimes called 
Biorn of the Glowing Eye ; at the same time the 
two fearful strangers showed themselves most busy 
in the throng. It was now that Yerena cried with 
the most piercing anguish — ' Help, Lord, my 
Saviour ! ' And the two terrific figures had 
vanished, and, as blind ones, the knight and his 
followers raged one against the other, without 
hurt, but also without being able to hit the mer- 
chants. The latter bowed respectfully to Yerena, 
and passed in silent prayer out of the castle gates, 
which, at this moment, struck by a violent gust of 
wind and snow, slipped their bolts, and left free 
the way into the mountains. 

<*The lady and myself stood yet as in doubt 
upon the stairs, when it appeared to me as if I 
saw the two terrible figures flit by, only quite 
lightly, softly, and as a mist ; but Yerena called to 
me — ' For God^s sake, Ralph, did you see that tall 
pale man, and the hideous little one who passed up 
the stairs here ? ' — I flew after them, and ah } 
found the poor boy in the very state in which you 
saw him a few hours ago. 

<< From that period it always returns about this 
season, and altogether the Squire is strangely 
altered from that time. The lady of the castle 
saw an evident punishment and warning from the 
Heavenly powers in this event, and because, more- 
over. Sir Biorn, instead of amending his life, from 
day to day became more and more passionate ; 
she thought only within the walls of a convent 
could her prayers obtain temporal salvation and 
eternal bliss for herself and her poor child." 

Ralph was silent ; and after a little reflection, the 
chaplain said : ^ Now I understand why, six 
years ago, Sir Biorn chose to confess his sinfulness 
to me, without explaining his motives, and approved 
the wish of my penitent to take the veil. Some 
remnant of shame must have stirred in his heart, 
and perhaps moves there stilL That tender flower 
of heaven, Yerena, durst in nowise abide longer in 
the vicinity of this hurricane. But who shall 
shelter and save poor Sintram t " 

*< The prayers of his mother," rejoined Ralph. 
<* You see, reverend Sir, when the early lights of 
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morning flit above us as at this moment, and the 
morning breeze whispers through the radiant win- 
dows, — then it seems to me as if I saw the beloved 
eyes of the lady of the castle beaming, — as if I 
heard the low-breathing sound of her voice. Next 
to God, the pious Yerena will assuredly help us." 
«And our calling in faith on the Lord too," 
added the chaplain ; and in the earliest morning 
red, he and Ralph knelt down in fervent and silent 
prayer beside the couch of the pale boy, who began 
to smile in his dreams. 



CHAPTER III. 

The sun shone bright into the chamber, when 
Sintram rose up, as if troubled by his beams. He 
looked indignantly at the chaplain and said : — *^ A 
clergyman is in the castle then \ And yet the 
villanous dream durst plague me in his presence \ 
A fine minister he must be ! " 

<<My child," replied the chaplain, with great 
mildness, *^ I have prayed very heartily for thee, 
and will do so ever, but God alone is all-mighty." 

*' You address the son of Sir Biom very fami- 
liarly," cried Sintram. — * My child ! * and with 
* thou and thou ! ' — Had not that frightful dream- 
ing come upon me to-night again, you might make 
me laugh heartily." 

" Squire Sintram," said the chaplain, " that you 
do not again recognise me, is not at all surprising 
to me ; for of a truth I do not recognise you again." 
— And at this his eye became moist — ^but pious 
Ralph looked sorrowfully in the boy's countenance, 
and said : << Ah,'dear Sintram, you are so infinitely 
better than what you feign to be. Why now do 
you act thus ? And do you, who have usually so 
good a memory, no longer remember the pious, 
kind chaplain, who was formerly wont to visit our 
castle and make you presents of beautiful songs and 
bright pictures of the Holy Ones I " 

<<I still remember that well," said Sintram, 
thoughtfully. <<My deceased mother was then 
living." 

''Our gracious lady is still alive, God be praised;** 
said the kind Ralph, smiling. 

" Not to us, not to us sickly people ! " cried 
Sintram. " And why will you not call her de- 
ceased ? She certainly knows nothing of my 
dreams \ " 

'' Yes, she knows about them. Squire ; she knows 
about them ; " said the chaplain, '' and prays to 
God for you. But beware of your wild, arrogant 
character. It might, ay, it might indeed at some 
time happen, that she may know nothing of your 
dreaming. And that would be when body and soul 
are disunited ; and then, too, all holy angels would 
know nothing of you." 

Sintram sunk back upon his pillow, as struck by 
a thunderbolt, and Ralph sighed in a low voice : — 
"You should not address the sickly child with 
such severity, reverend Sir." 

The boy now rose with tearful eyes, nestled 
fondly on the chaplain and said : '' Let him go on, 
thou kind, soft-hearted Ralph ; he knows well what 
he is doing. If I had fallen into a hole in the 
snow, would you have upbraided him for dragging 
me quickly and harshly up by the hair I" 

The minister regarded him with emotion, and 
was on the point of pronouncing some pious reflec- 



tions, when Sintram sprang in astonishment from 
his bed, and inquired after his father. Upon the 
intelligence of his departure, he, too, would not 
remain an hour longer in the castle, and silenced 
the apprehensions of the chaplain and the old 
trooper — whether a rapid journey would not in- 
jure his scarcely renovated health — ^by saying : 

'* Reverend Sir, and dear old Ralph, believe me, 
if there were no dreams, I should be the most 
vigorous young squire on the surface of the earth; 
and even as it is, I would not yield much to the 
best. Besides, till about this time next year, there 
is an end of my dreaming." 

At his somewhat imperious nod, Ralph imme. 
diately led forth the horses. The boy sprang 
boldly into the saddle, and kindly saluting the 
chaplain, dashed with an arrow's swiftness into 
the smooth valleys of the snow-covered moontains. 

He had not ridden far with his old trooper be- 
side him, when he heard a hollow noise proceeding 
from a cleft in the neighbouring rocks, almost like 
the clicking of a little mill, and at intervals the 
lowly, anxious moaning of a human voice. They 
turned their horses towards the spot, and a mar- 
vellous sight met their view. 

A tall, deathly pale man, who looked like a pil- 
grim, with great exertion strove vainly to work his 
way up out of the deep snow, and in doing so a 
number of bones, which he carried loosely fastened 
upon his wide garments, rattled against each other, 
and thus produced the enigmatic clicking men- 
tioned above. 

Ralph, starting quickly back, crossed himself, 
and the bold Sintram called out to the stranger : 
** What are you doing there ! Give an account 
of your solitary occupation." 

''I live in dying," the latter rejoined with a 
thrilling grin. 

<' Whose are the bones upon your clothes ! ** 

^ They are reliques, young gentleman." 

"ApUgrim, then!" 

** Restless and without repose, I wander up and 
down." 

'< You shall not perish in the snow, here." 

« No ; I donH mean." 

*' You shall sit with me on horseback." 

« That I will." 

And immediately he had risen from the snow, with 
unexpected strength and agility, and was seated 
behind Sintram, clasping him with his long arms, 
on the horse, which grew shy at the clicking of the 
bones, and, as if seized with madness, ran off 
through the most impassable valleys. The boy 
soon saw himself alone with his strange companion ; 
in the distance the anxious old trooper spurred 
and panted after the flying horsemen. 

Having just glided, but without hurt, down from 
a precipice, the nag grew faint in a narrow pass, 
and snorted and foamed as before, and still the boy 
could not master him ; yet his breathless career 
changed itself into an irregular trot, and the follow- 
ing conversation then arose between Sintram and 
the stranger : — 

*^ You pale man, draw your garments faster to- 
gether, and then the bones will not clatter, and I 
may check my horse." 

''It's of no use, my boy, it's of no use, it*s 
something in the nature of them ! " 

" Do not press me so close with your long arms. 
Your arms are so cold." 
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^ Can't alter it, my boy» can't alter it. My cold 
arms don't crush your heart." 

**Do not breathe upon me with your chilly 
breath. It deprives me of all power." 

<< I must breathe, my boy, must breathe. But 
don't complain. 1 don't breathe you off." 

The strange dialogue came to an end, for, con- 
trary to conjecture, Sintram issued forth upon a 
clear, plain of snow, glistening in the sun's beams, 
and saw his father's castle lying at no great dis- 
I tance. While still debating with himself, whether 
he should or dare invite the wretched Pilgrim to 
enter, the latter freed' him from all doubt, by 
springing quickly from the horse, which startled 
at the wild haste. Then raising his forefinger, he 
said to the boy : — 

" I know Sir Biom of the Glowing Eye, very 
well ; perhaps too well. He needs not to be in- 
formed of my name ; he will know me by your 
description." 

Upon this the pale stranger turned into a thick 
cluster of fir-trees, and disappeared, rustlmg among 
the interlacing branches. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Sintram rode step by 
step on towards his father's halls, upon his now 
quiet and much exhausted steed. He scarcely 
knew what to relate, or omit, of his strange journey ; 
and besides, his heart was pained exceedingly with 
care for the pious old trooper, whom he had left 
behind ; when he found himself, ere he had 
thought of such a thing, before the castle gate. 
The bridges lowered — the gates opened ; an atten- 
dant ushered the young knight into the great hall, 
where, amid wine-flasks and goblets. Sir Biom, 
walled in as it were with erect suits of armour, sat 
quite alone at a vast stone table. It was a sort of 
daily society for him to have the armour of his 
ancestors, with closed visors, here sitting, there 
standing, at his table. 

Father and son commenced the following dia- 
logue : — 

« Where is Ralph ? " 

<<I don't know, Sir. He was separated from 
me in the mountains." 

« I *11 have Ralph shot, for not knowing how to 
Cake better care of my only son." 

** Then, Sir, you may have your only son shot 
with him, for I cannot live without Ralph, and 
where arrows, or any other kind of missile, are dis- 
charged at him, I shall place myself in the way of 
the keenest, and guard his true heart with my 
light breast." 

^ Indeed 1— Well then Ralph shall not be shot ; 
but I will drive him away from the castle." 

^ In that case. Sir, you might see me run away 
with him, and I would serve him as his fiuthful 
squire in forest, mountain and thicket." 

** Indeed ! Then Ralph must stop here." 

<* I think so too. Sir." 

" Were you quite alone on your journey ? " 

<< No Sir ; but with a strange pilgrim, who said 
he knew you well, or perhaps too well." 

And with this Sintram began to relate and de- 
scribe all he knew of the pale man. — ^**I, too, know 
him right well," said the knight. "He is half 
crazy, half cunning, as indeed it will happen that 
such qualities are sometimes most strangely united 
in men. But you, my boy, go to rest after your 
wild journey. You have my word of honour, that 
Ralph shall be well and kindly received, nay 



Sought in the mountains, in the event of his stay- 
ing long away." 

"I rely upon you. Sir," said Sintram, haJf 
humbly, half with defiance ; and obeyed the com- 
mands of the sullen lord of the castle. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Towards evening, Sintram awoke again. He 
saw the good Ralph * sitting by his couch, and 
smiled with unusual child-like serenity in the 
true-hearted old man's friendly countenance. But 
his dark eyebrows were speedily knitted with 
somewhat of defiance, and he asked : — 

" How did my father receive you, Ralph ! Did 
he speak an unkind word to you t " 

" Not exactly that, dear squire. Rather he did 
not speak to me at aU. At first he regarded me 
most angrily ; he then controlled himself, and 
bade a menial tend me well with wine and other 
refreshment, and conduct me immediately to you." 

** He might have kept his word better. But he 
is my father, and we must not be so nice about it. 
I shall go and sup." 

He rose on the instant, and flung his fur mantle 
around him. But Ralph stepped in his way, and 
besought him not, saying : *^ Dear squire, you had 
better sup in your own chamber this evening. Your 
father has company, in which I should not like to 
see you. I wiJl, too, recite you some fine songs 
and romances." 

"I should like that above all things in the world, 
dear Ralph," replied Sintram, << only it is not in 
me to yield to any man. Tell me, whom should I 
find with my father ? " 

" Ah, squire," said the old trooper, " you have 
already seen him in the mountains. Formerly, 
when I had to ride with Sir Biom, we, too, some- 
times met him ; but I did not like to tell you 
anything about him, and to-day is the first time he 
has entered the castle." 

" Indeed, indeed ! the mad pilgrim ! " rejoined 
Sintram, and remained awhile standing in deep 
thought, as if reflecting. At length he quickly 
collected himself, and said : " My good old friend, 
I should prefer very much to remain with you, to 
hear your stories and songs, and all the pilgrims 
in the wide world should not allure me away from 
this quiet chamber. There is but this one thing 
to be considered ; I feel a sort of dread of that 
tall, pale man, and a knight ought to check the 
rising of such a feeling within him. Do not be 
angry with me, my Ralph ; but now I really must 
look the pilgrim in the face, — which has such an 
extraordinary expression." And with this he 
closed the chaml^r door, and proceeded with a 
firm, echoing step to the great haU. 

The pilgrim and the knight were sitting opposite 
each other at the large table whereon many tapers 
were burning, and a rare sight it was to behold 
those two tall, pale figures, move, and eat and drink 
in the midst of the motionless suits of armour. 

Upon the pilgrim's looking around, when the 
boy entered the hall, the knight said, << You are 
already acquainted with him, that is my only child 
and your travelling companion of this morning." 

The pilgrim fixed his look on Sintram for a 
long while, and shaking his head, replied, ^ that 
indeed I did not know." Upon this the boy broke 
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out with impatienoe ; ^ Well I must confess, you 
distribute your knowledge in very unequal shares ! 
You think you know my father too well, and me, 
it seems, you do not know well enough. Look 
me in the face and tell me, who let you ride with 
him on horseback, and, by way of thanks, whose 
horse did you make wild and shy ! Speak if you 
can ! " 

The knight shook his head, with a smile of great 
satisfaction, as was his wont when his son de- 
ported himself most wildly ; the pilgrim, on the 
otiier hand, shrunk back with anxious fear as if 
some greatly superior power were threatening 
him. At length, with almost stolid anxiety, he 
uttered these words, " Yes, yes, my dear young 
hero, you are perfectly right, you are very right 
in all things you please to allege." 

Upon which the lord of the castle laughed right 
heartily, and exclaimed, " Why pilgrim, why thou 
man of wonders, how is it now with your fine ad- 
monitions and aphorisms) Has the boy at one 
stroke struck you so dumb and faint ! Defend your- 
^tic messenger, defend yourself." 

But the pilgrim darted a terrible look at the 
knight, at which the fire of his glowing eye seemed 
as if it would extinguish, and thundered forth, but 
with solemnity : " Between you and me, aged man, 
it is another thmg. We have indeed nothing with 
which to reproach each other ; and mark, I will 
sing you a song to the lyre." He reached behind 
him, where on the wall there hung a half-forgotten, 
scarce half strung harp, but which, with admi- 
rable power and skill, he was able, after sounding 
a few chords, to put into proper condition ; and 
while he awoke the deep, sad tones of the instru- 
ment, he commenced this song : — 

** The flower was mine omth, was mine own I 
Yet have I abandoned my holiest right. 
Yet into a slave am I changed from a knight. 
Through my sinning, my sinning alone ! 
The flower was thine own, was thine own ! 
Why held'st thou not fast thy hoUest right ? 
Thou slave of sin, thou no-longer knight. 
How art thou now wretched and lone ! ** 

^ Have a care 1 " he exclaimed with a shrill 
loud voice, and then struck the strings so vehe- 
mently, that they all snapped asunder with a loud 
sound of wailing, and a cloud of dust curled up 
from the bottom of the old harp, enveloping the 
aged minstrel as with a mist. 

Sintram had closely observed him during the 
song, and it at length seemed incomprehensible to 
him how the man could be one and the same with 
his travelling companion. Nay, his doubt grew 
almost to a certainty that he had confounded him 
with another ; when the stranger again looked 
around with anxious fear, and apologising and 
bowing profoundly, hung up the harp in its former 

Elace, and then, greatly terrified, ran out of the 
all ; in strange contrast to the high-minded, 
solemn authority he had exhibited towards Sir 
Biom. The eyes of the boy now fell upon the 
latter, and he beheld him reclining senseless, as 
if seized with apoplexy, upon his arm-chair. Sin- 
tram's cries of alarm brought the pious old trooper 
and other attendants into the hall, and only after 
great trouble did their united efforts awake the 
lord of the castle, looking wildly still. Quietly and 
without opposition, he suffered himself to be borne 
away to repose. 



CHAPTER V. 

After this strange occurrence the knight^ whose 
health was usually so vigorous, was attacked by a 
distemper in which he almost constantly talked 
incoherently, but spoke with full certainty of his 
recovery. He laughed haughtily at the paroxysms 
of his fever, and rebuked them for yenturing to 
assail him impotently, and in a manner so entirely 
uncalled for. He would, too, frequently mutter 
forth, '^that was not the right one, there must 
still be another without in the cold mountains." 

At these words Sintram always started back 
involuntarily. They seemed to confirm his opinioa 
that the pilgrim who had ridden with him on his 
nag, and he who had sate at table in the castle, 
were two entirely distinct persons ; and in this 
thought, he knew not why, there was something 
to him exceedingly horrible. 

Sir Bi5m recovered, and seemed entirely to have 
forgotten the affair with the pilgrim. He hunted 
in the mountains, and brought many a savage feud 
to an issue. In these excursions Sintram, now 
growing to manhood, was his almost hourly com- 
panion ; whereby the youth continued with every 
year to acquire a prodigious strength both of 
body and mind. People indeed avoided him 
wherever he showed himself with his pale, harsh 
countenance, his dark rolling eyes, his tall, sinewy, 
and somewhat gaunt form ; and yet nobody hated 
him, not even those whom, in his wildest moods, 
he had offended or injured. This might have 
been owing to the presence of the kind old trooper, 
who ever retained a favourable influence over 
him, but the greater part of those who knew 
the lady Yerena while living in the world, main- 
tained that though the features were entirely dis- 
similar, still a faint reflection of the mother's grace 
floated upon them and won the heart for the youth. 

On one occasion — it was just at the beginning of 
Spring — Sir Bi5m and his son had been hunting 
on the sea-coast, and indeed on another man's 
ground, less for the pleasure of the chase than ta 
bid defiance to a neighbour who was an object of 
hatred to them, and thus perchance to enkindle a 
feud. About this season, Sintram, having got ovesr 
the frightful vision which visited him during the 
winter of each year, was generally more wild and 
eager for fighting than usual. This day he was 
sorely nettled because his adversary did not oome 
forth from bis castle to prevent them from hunting 
by force of arms, and with the fiercest expressions 
he cursed his tame endurance and love of peace. 
While in this temper of mind a young, dissolute 
trooper of his retinue came riding at full speed 
towards him with exultation, and exclaimed, ^ Be 
at rest^ dear squire ! I '11 wager that all will yet 
turn out as you and we desire. Near the coast 
yonder I was in pursuit of a stricken deer, when I 
caught sight of saUs, and then of a vessel with men 
in bright armour, making towards me. What will 
you lay that your enemy doesn't think of catching 
you from the coast I " 

Gladly and with secrecy Sintram collected all 
his followers together, resolved this time to take 
the combat entirely upon himself, and then, as a 
victor, with the captives and arms he had taken, 
to advance boldly to surprise his father. 

Being well acquainted with the defiles, groves, 
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and narrow passes in the cliffs on the coast, the 
huntsmen had immediately concealed themselves 
round about the place where the vessel would cast 
anchor. The strange bark was soon seen nearing 
the shore with swelling sails ; she lay already in 
the bay, and those on board soon began to disem- 
bark cheerfully and without a care. 

Foremost of all appeared a brilliant knight clad 
in steel-coloured armour, richly ornamented with 
gold. With head uncovered — his costly helmet, 
entirely of gold, depended from his left arm ; he 
looked majestically around hun, and his counte- 
nance was most gracious to look upon, with dark 
brown locks clustering about it, and elegantly 
trinmied moustaches, from beneath which his fresh 
mouth smiled, displaying two rows of pearl-white 
teeth. Young Sintram felt as if he had somewhere 
seen this hero already, and for awhile he stood 
motionless. But he suddenly raised his arm to 
give the preconcerted signal of attack. In vain 
did pious Ralph, who by dint of great exertion 
had just come up with the young man, whisper in 
his ear that they were not the enemies they took 
them to be, but unknown and most noble persons 
from a strange land. " No matter who they are !" 
Sintram muttered angrily in reply, <*they have 
roused me to a state of foolish expectation, and 
shall pay for it. Do not remonstrate with me, dear 
as is your life and my own to you.'* And imme- 
diately he gave the signal ; and thick as hail, spears 
came whizzing in all directions, and the Northern 
warriors rushed forth with gleaming swords. 

They found as valiant antagonists as they could 
possibly have desired. A greater number of the 
assailers than the assailed soon lay in blood, and 
the strangers seemed astonishingly well acquainted 
with the Northern mode of fighting. The knight 
in the steel armour, garnished with gold, had not 
been able to cover his head in the hurry of attack, 
but it seemed as if he did not think it even worth 
his while. His bright blade shielded him securely 
enough ; nay, by flourishing it swift as lightning, he 
was able to take hold even of the flying lances and 
to avert them from him, with such force, that they 
sometimes fell broken upon the ground. 

At first Sintram had not been able to penetrate 
to him, because all being desirous of taking such 
noble game, pressed round the brilliant hero, but 
now, whichever way the stranger might turn, the 
path was wide enough, and Sintram, brandishing his 
sword, rushed towards him with a challenge to 
combat. <* Gabriele !'* cried the knight, and inter- 
cepting his violent stroke with facility, he closed 
with the youth, and, dealing him a tremendous 
blow on the breast with the hilt of his sword, 
stretched him on the ground, and instantly kneel- 
ing upon him, drew a gleaming dagger quite close 
across the eyes of the astonished Sintram. His 
troopers forming forthwith, stood like a wall round 
him ; Sintram seemed lost beyond all deliverance. 

He was resolved to die as becomes a bold war- 
rior ; and therefore gazed with eyes wide open, 
and with unshaken courage, on the instrument of 
death, now so near him. 

While thus looking upward, it seemed to him as 
if a most beautiful female form appeared suddenly 
in the heavens, arrayed in azure garments, which 

sparkled with gold. ^Our ancestors were indeed 

right, with respect to Valkyrias 1 " he muttered. 
•• Thrust, fitrange victor ! " 



But this the knight did not do, nor had there 
appeared any Yalkyre, but the fair wife of the 
strange hero, who, having ascended the deck of the 
vessel, had thus beamed upon the view of Sintram 
on raising his eyes. 

" Folko ! ** she exclaimed with a sweet voice, 
*' thou high-bom knight without reproach 1 I 
know thou wilt spare tiie vanquished ! ** 

The hero sprang up with noble decorum — 
stretched out his hand to the vanquished youth, 
and said : — << Thank the noble Lady de Montfaucon 
for life and liberty. But if you are so entirely 
destitute of all that is good, as to wish to renew 
the combat — behold, here I stand, prepare your- 
self ! » 

Sintram, however, sank upon his knee with deep 
shame, and wept, for he had already heard great 
things of this his kinsman, Folko de Montfaucon, 
the Knight of Franconia, and of the grace of his 
tender lady Gabriele. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Baron regarded his strange adversary with 
astonishment ; but the more he continued to con- 
template him, reminiscences arose in his mind of 
that Northern race, from whom his ancestors 
sprung, and with whom he had ever kept up an 
amicable intercourse. A golden beards claw which 
fastened Sintram's outer garment, at length made 
all clear to him. 

" Have you not," he asked, ** a very powerful 
cousin, called Arinbiorn, the Sea-king, whose crest 
is vultures' wings of chased gold 1 And is not Sir 
Biom your father t For I think the bear's claw 
on your bosom is an ensign both armorial and 
genealogical. 

Sintram replied in the affirmative to all the 
knight had spoken, with deep, lowly shame. 

Baron Montfaucon raised him up with gravity, 
and said in a low voice : — " Then we are 
kinsmen, but I could never have believed that any 
one of our honourable house could have fallen 
upon a peaceable man without any cause, — and 
that, too, without giving him notice." 

" Kill rae," rejoined Sintram, ** provided I am 
still worthy to die by such noble hands. I would 
no more behold the light of the sun.'' 

<< Because you have been vanquished ! " asked 
Montfaucon. Sintram shook his head in the nega- 
tive. 

*< Or because you have done a deed so unworthy 
of a knight?" 

The youth's heightened blush of shame, said yes. 

<<Tben you must not desire death," pursued 
Montfaucon, ** but rather make good your trans- 
gression, and yourself illustrious by many glorious 
deeds. Mark me. You are blessed with prowess 
and strength of body, and indeed with the eagle 
eye of the general too. I had knighted you on the 
spot, if you had fought in a good cause as you have 
but now in a bad one. Deport yourself in such 
wise that I may soon do so. You may still become 
a vessel of high worth." 

The joyful sound of shalms and cymbaLs inter- 
rupted the conversation. Gabriele, fair as the 
morning, stepped on shore in the midst of her 
retinue of ladies, and, being informed by Folko, in 
few words, as to who had been his former adver- 
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sary, she construed the whole affair as a trial of 
skill, saying : — ** You must not be annoyed, noble 
Sir, at my husband's carrying off the prize; for 
know, up to this day, there is but one single knight 
in the whole world over whom he has not triumphed 
in combat. And who knows,"" she pursued half 
in jest, ** how that, too, would have been, — but he 
then presumed to get the magic-ring from me — me 
who, alike by Grod and my own heart, was appointed 
to be his lady.*' 

Folko bowed, smiling at the snow-white hand of 
the friendly lady, and immediately begged the 
youth to conduct him to his father's castle. The 
charge of debarking the steeds and costly things was 
andei*taken by Ralph with great joy ; seeming, as 
it did to him, as if an angel nad appeared to soften 
his beloved squire, and to save him, too, from 
every former imprecation i, 

Sintram had despatched messengers about at 
full speed, in search of his father, to announce to 
him the arrival of the noble guests. Hence they 
found Sir Biom already in his castle, and everything 
prepared for a festive reception. Grabriele entered 
the dark, lofty edifice with some terror ; and the 
sight of the rolling, glowing eye of its lord troubled 
her still more; now, too, the pale, dark.haired 
Sintram appeared an object of great alarm to her, 
and she sighed to herself : << to what dreadful 
visit have you conducted me, my knight ! would 
we were at home in my blooming Grascony, or your 
chivalrous Normandy ! " 

But the grave, noble reception they met with, 
the deep, really respectful obeisance shown to her 
grace and Sir Folko's glory, restored her drooping 
courage, and her love of novelty was soon most 
agreeably excited by the uncommon, significant 
phenomena of this strange world. Besides, in the 
vicinity of her lord, every feminine misgiving could 
be but a momentary thrill. She knew too well in 
what powerful protection the noble Baron of Mont- 
faucon held everything that was dear to him, or 
committed to his care. 

Through the great hall in which they were 
seated, Ralph now passed with the domestics of 
the strangers, and the luggage, on the way to 
their chambers. Gabriele, catching sight of her 
elegant lute as they bore it by, bade a menial bring 
it to her, that she might essay whether the be- 
loved instrument had sustained much damage from 
the sea- voyage. While she bent over stringing it 
with tender care, — her most beautiful fingers 
straying amid the bright chords, — a smile, like the 
sunshine of Spring, passed over the dark counte- 
nance of Biom and Sintram, and they both sighed 
involuntarily : — ^* Ah, if she would play and sing a 
song to her accompaniment 1 That would be de- 
lightful ! ** 

The lady, thus flattered, looked upon them with 
a smile, bowed a kind consent and sang to her lute: — 

** When the flowers come brightly 
In frolicsome May, 
Then song comes beguiling, 
All, all returns smiling, 
Save one, alas ! one that has faded away ! 
That one charm, whose name I remember so well, 
Yet I cannot, I Mill not express. 
For it once was ray life's fondest 8i)ell ; 
But no more will my destiny bless ! 
Thou Nightingale, cease the sweet warble that wakes 
From thy bloasom-clad branches pouring. 



How swells, how breaks 
My heart with thy aong, now rinlrinft now soaring ;— 
Ah ! oeaae that fond lay ! 
For the flowers come brightly. 
And on clouds wafted lightly 

Floats glad, blooming May, 
And the one charm,— that one sweetest pleasure— 
Oh I woo 's me, it onoe was my treasure ! 

Now 'tis away." 

The two Northern heroes sat absorbed in melan- 
choly musing in an unheard-of manner ; but Sin- 
tram's eyes especially beamed mildly, and his cheeks 
were gently flushed, and all his features softened, 
that you might almost have taken him for one of 
the Holy Ones. At this, the pious Ralph, who had 
remained standing during the song, rejoiced with 
all his heart, and lifted up his old faithful hands in 
most fervent thanks to God in his goodness. 

But Gabriele, in her astonishment, could not at 
all avert her eyes from Sintram. At length she 
said : — 

*^ Why, my young gentleman, inform me what 
it is in this little song that has taken such power- 
ful hold of you. It is nothing but a very simple 
song of spring, such as the lovely season with 
slight changes, and a repetition of the same images, 
calls forth in thousands in my home." 

** Have you such — so very wondrous — a home 
so exceedingly abounding in song ! '* exclaimed 
Sintram, witii great enthusiasm. ^ O then, your 
more than earthly beauty surprises me no longer, 
nor the power which you exercise over my frigid 
wild heart, for, of course, a paradise of song must 
send forth such angelic messengers through the 
rest of the still chaotic world." 

And he immediately fell on both knees before 
the fair lady, with profound and modest humility. 

Folko smiled complacently at this ; but Gabriele 
in her anxious embarrassment, seemed to be at a 
loss how to act towards the young, half-wild, half 
gentle Northman. After some reflection, how- 
ever, she stretched out her beautiful hand to him, 
and gently raising him, said : — ^' He who has so 
much pleasure in singing, certainly knows how to 
awaken the same. There, take you my lute, and let 
us have a fine spirited song." But Sintram gently 
rejected the delicate instrument, and said : — 

<'God preserve these bland tones, these fine 
touches from my rude hand 1 Should I at the 
beginning kindly desire to flatter you, yet in the 
stream of sound my wild indwelling spirit would 
come over me, and there would be an end of the 
lute's fair tone and form. No, allow me to fetch 
my great harp, with strings of bears' sinews, and 
frame covered with metal, for of a truth I feel 
animated for singing and playing ! " 

Gabriele, half-smiliDg, half-affrighted, whispered 
her consent ; and with the swiftness of an arrow, 
Sintram had brought forth his strange instrument 
and to its trembling, deep and powerful tones began 
the following song in a voice not less powerful : — 

** Where speed'st thou, bold youth, on the stormy gales ? " 
** Towards Southern shores I spread my sails !** 
O ! thou land with the lovely flowers I 

*' I have traversed enough the dreary snow ; 
I will dance on the blossomed meadows now." 
O ! thou land with the lovely flowers ! 

He steered by the sun and the stars' clear ray. 
And his anchor cast in Naples' bay. 

O ! thou land with the lovely flowers I 
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There roamed a fair girl on the sunny strand, 
H^ hair entwined with a golden band. 

O ! thoa land with the lovely flowers ! 

*' God save thee ! maiden of charms divine, 
God save thee ! thou must this day be mine ! " 
O ! thou land with the lovdy flowers ! 

**My lord, I am now a Margrave's bride ; 
To-day will the nuptial knot be tied." 

O ! thou land with the lovely flowers I 

** Let him come and his sword like a hero prove ! 
Be the bravest warrior's meed thy love ! " 

O I thou land with the lovely flowers ! 

<*My lord, seek another thy vows to hear ! 
A rich circle of fair ones is blooming near." 

O I thou land with the lovely flowers ! 

** I have flxed each wandering thought on thee, 
Nor by all the world could they altered be ! " 
O ! thou land with the lovely flowers ! 

Then chafed with rage came the young Margrave, 
There was struck to the tomb by the Norman brave. 
O ! thou land with the lovely flowers ! 

And thus then the joyful hero cried, 
" Now rest I lord of fort, field, and bride ! " 

O ! thou land with the lovely flowers ! 

Sintram was silent, but his eyes sparkled wildly, 
and the chords of the harp continued to shake in 
the boldest vibrations and most strange move- 
ments. Biorn, who had raised himself proudly in 
his arm-chair, stroked his large moustaches, and 
shook his sword with joy. 

It is true that Gabri^le quailed at the wild song, 
and these extraordinary forms, bat only till she 
cast a glance at Sir Folko de Montfaucon, who sat 
there smiling in all his heroic strength, and with 
complacency let the bold sounds whistle by him 
like the impotent roaring of the autunmal storm. 



CHAPTER VII. 

After some weeks following this event had 
^lapsed, Sintram, much troubled in spirit, went 
down one evening at twilight into the garden 
attached to the castle. Calm and holy as were 
the thoughts with which Gabriele's presence in- 
spired him, as turbulent, on the other hand, were 
his feelings if she disappeared but for a moment 
from the social circle. Thus it was with him, on 
this occasion, when, having kindly read to Sir Biorn 
a long while from a book of heroes, she withdrew 
to her own chamber. The soimd of her lute was 
indeed heard down in the garden, but this seemed 
only to drive the wild youth with still greater im- 
petuosity through the shades of the elms of a 
hundred years. Bending hurriedly round the 
comer of an arbour, he unexpectedly lighted quite 
close upon something, with which he almost came 
into collision, and which, at the first glance, ap- 
peared to him like a little bear standing erect, 
with a long horn, bent most oddly, on its head. 
He started back with amazement, when it addressed 
him in a somewhat snuffling human voice : — 
^ Young blood of a knight, valiant young blood, 
whence do you come ? Whither are you going ? 
Why so terrified 1" And he now saw, for the 
first time, that he had a little, elderly man be- 
fore him, enveloped in rough fur, so that little of 
the countenance could be discovered, with a high, 
strange-looking feather on his cap. " Whence do 



pou come! And whither are pou going 1" retorted 
Sintram, with indignation ; '< for such is a becom* 
ing question. What is your business in our castle 
gi^en, ill-favoured little man 1 " 

** Well, now 1 *' said the former, laughing, " I 
think I am just big enough as I am. We can't 
all be giants ; and, moreover, what harm do you 
think there is in my hunting for snails here ? 
Snails do not belong to the higher kind of game, 
which your august knightship has reserved solely 
for the chase 1 But I know how to prepare a fine, 
well-flavoured drink out of them, and have caught 
sufficient for to-day ; — wondrously fat animals they 
are too, apparently with knowing human faces, and 
long, strangely-twisted horns on their heads. 
Will you just look at them. Squire t There ! '* 

And he continued buttoning, and fastening the 
hooks of, his fur garment ; but Sintram, seized with 
strong aversion, said: *< Pah ! such things disgust 
me ! Desist, and inform me who and what you 
really are 1 " 

*' Are you such a stickler for names I ** rejoined 
the little one. << Let it suffice you to know that I 
am a deeply-learned master in the most occult 
sciences, and that my memory is richly stored with 
the most ancient and intricate stories. Squire, if 
you should once hear them ! — But you are afraid 
of me." 

" I afraid of you ! " Sintram laughed wildly, 

" Better men than you have been afraid of me," 
muttered the Little Master, << only they did not 
like to be told so." 

** To show you the contrary," said Sintram, 
<< I will abide with you till the moon is high in the 
heavens. But you must narrate your stories to 
me." 

The Little Master nodded with pleasure, and 
while they both paced up and down an avenue 
shaded by elms, he began in the following manner : 

'* Many hundred years since, there was a hand- 
some young knight, whom they called Paris of 
Troy. He dwelt in the glowing southern lands, 
where are found the sweetest songs, the most fra- 
grant flowers, and the most charming women. 
Why you, too, certainly know a little song of this, 
young gentleman, which you sing : — * O I thou 
land with the lovely flowers ! ' don't you 1 " 

Sintram nodded in the affirmative, and a sigh 
rose from his ardent breast. 

" Well," pursued the Little Master, " Paris was 
wont — as is often the case there, and they make 
very neat verses on the subject, — he was wont to 
live for months together, dressed as a shepherd, 
and roam about in the woods, piping and tending 
lambs. Once there appeared three enchantresses 
to him, who contended for a golden apple, and 
wished to know of him which was the most beautiful 
of the three, — for she was to retain the golden 
fruit. Now, one of them knew how to procure 
lofty thrones, and sceptres, and crowns ; the other 
bestowed the gift of prudence ; the third could con- 
coct love philtres and pronounce love charms, 
which infallibly won the favour of the most glorious 
women. Each made an ofier of her best gifts to 
the pastoral knight, to induce him to award her 
the apple. But tender women pleased him above 
all things in the world ; he therefore pronounced 
the third to be the most beautiful. Her name was 
Venus. The other two departed from thence in 
wrath ; but Venus bade him put on his knightly 
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armonr again, and don his nodding plumes, and 
thus attired, she conducted him to a brilliant 
castle, called Sparta, where ruled the rich Duke 
Menelaus, with his young Duchess Helen. She 
was the most beautiful woman on earth, and Venus 
wished to procure her for Paris, in consideration 
of the golden gem he had awarded her. This was 
quite agreeable to Paris ; the only question was, 
how to set Dbout it." 

** Your Paris may haye been a fine knight," 
said Sintram interrupting the story. << There was no 
very great difficulty in the matter, — to challenge 
the husband to combat, the victor to keep the lady." 

^But ties of hospitality subsisted between the 
Duke Menelaus and the knight," said the narrator. 

" Hark ye, Little Master," exclaimed Sintram, 
''in that case, he should have begged Ihe en- 
chantress for another beautiful woman, and imme- 
diately saddled his nag or weighed anchor, and 
away ! " 

" Ay, ay, tliat is easy to say ! " rejoined the old 
man. '< But if you had only seen the charms of 
the Duchess Helen, there would have been no 
more changing for another." And he commenced 
a glowing description of the wonderful fair one's 
beauty ; but the picture resembled Gabriele in 
every feature, and Sintram reeled, so that he was 
obliged to recline against the stem of a tree for 
support. Upon this the Little Master stood laugh- 
ing before him, and said : 

<< How now, would you still have advised the 
poor knight to flee I '* 

^ Do but relate quickly how it was," stammered 
Sintram. 

<< The enchantress was honourable towards the 
knight; " the old man pursued. *' She told him at 
once, that if he should elope with the charming 
Duchess to his Troy, it would inevitably prove his 
own destruction and that of his castle, and of his 
whole race ; but for ten years he could defend 
himself in Troy, and enjoy the sweet love of 
Helen." 

'' And he agreed to this, or he was a blockhead ! " 
exclaimed the youth. 

*' Indeed," whispered the Little Master, " indeed 
he did agree to it. And I myself would certainly 
have done the same ! Just observe, my young 
hero : it happened then almost as it has happened 
this very evening. Through the high interlacing 
branches, in the garden of the palace, the moon, 
just risen, peeped forth from the clouds, silent and 
misty. Reclining against the trunk of an ancient 
tree, as you now lean, stood the slender, glowing 
knight, with Venus the enchantress at his side ; 
but disguised and bewitched, so that her appear- 
ance may not have been much finer than my own. 
And in the moon's silver light, as it fell through 
the whispering leaves, came gliding on in her 
lonely wandering the form of the wished-for beau- 
tiful lady." 

He was silent ; and, as if reflected in hie infa- 
tuating words, Gabriele herself came now of a truth, 
gliding down the avenues of elms, wrapt in lonely 
musing. ** Wretch ! fearful Master ! — what shall 
I call you? What will you do with me I " Thus 
whispered the trembling Sintram. 

" You know your father's strong castle on the 
Moon-rock ?" replied the old man. '' The stewards 
and attendants are indeed true and devoted to 
vou ! It would endure a ten years' siege ; and the 



little door here leading to the castle stands open, as 
did that in the ducal palace of Sparta to Paris." 

The youth did really behold through a door in 
the wall, left open in an incomprehensible man- 
ner, the distant, winding mountains glistening in 
the moon-light. 

'* And," said the Little Master, repeating Sin- 
tramps previous words, << If he agreed to it, was he 
a blockhead t" 

At this moment (rabriele was close to him. He 
could have embraced her by slightly moving his 
arm, and a moon-beam, breaking suddenly forth, 
shed lustre upon her celestial grace. Already had 
the youth bent forwards. 

«' My God and Lord, 

The world's strong cord 
Leave not his heart ensnaring ! 

Call him from here 

To Heavenly sphere. 
Though countless griefs first bearing ! " 

These words were sung, at the same moment, 
by old Ralph, who, alone on the quiet banks of the 
piece of water in the castle yard, was praying with 
foreboding solicitude to Heaven, and they reached 
Sintram 's ear, and Sintram stood as if speil-bouud, 
and crossed himself, and the Little Master hopped 
off with droll, awkward celerity on one leg through 
the door, slamming it after him with a loud noise. 

Grabriele started back with affright at the wild 
sound ; Sintram approached her softly and said, 
** Allow me to conduct you to the hall of the easUe. 
Night is sometimes wild and terrible in our 
northern mountains." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Within the castle they found the two knights at 
their wine-cups. Folko was narrating sonoiething 
in his accustomed urbane, animated manner, and 
Biorn listened with somewhat a gloomy expression, 
but of such a character that the clouds seemed, 
almost against his will, to be giving place more 
and more to an agreeable complacency. 

Gabriele saluted the Baron with a smile, nodded 
to him to continue, and, with most cheerful atten- 
tion, took her seat beside Sir Bi5m. Sintram 
stood sorrowful and pensive before the fire, and 
stirred a flame, which threw a strange glow on his 
pale countenance. 

'' And of all the German sea-port towns," pur- 
sued Montfaucon, ** Hamburgh is the most famous 
and greatest. We of Normandy Uke to see her 
merdiants land upon our coast, and are ever 
ready to assist the devout and prudent people 
with word and deed. Now, on arriving once at 
Hamburgh, I was received with marked distinc- 
tion. I must not omit, that I found them just 
engaged in a feud with a neighbouring count, and 
at the very beginning used my sword Tigoronsly 
and victoriously in their behalf." 

<< Your sword I the sword of a heroic knight ! ** 
exclaimed Biorn, interrupting him, and the old 
fiery glow flashed in his eyes. '' Against a knight ! 
For fellows who sit idle behind their walls ! 
( Mauerhocker . )" 

<<Sir," said Folko with calmness, "how the 
barons of Montfaucon should employ their swords 
has ever been their own concern^ without the in- 
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tervention of a third party, and I hope to transmit 
this good custom as I inherited it. If you are 
opposed to this, say so at once. Yet in doing so, 
I forbid you every uncivil expression against the 
Hamburghers, who, I have already apprised you, 
are my friends." 

Biorn abased his proud eye, and its glow was 
extinguished. He said with a low voice, *' Con- 
tinue, noble Baron. You are right and I am 
wrong." 

At these words the Baron kindly presented him his 
hand across the table, and thus continued his story : 

** The dearest of all the Hamburghers dear to 
me, are two persons of extraordinarily enlarged 
experience, father and son. How much have they 
seen and accomplished in the remotest parts of 
the earth, and what good they have effected in 
their native city ! My life, thank God, is not ex- 
actly to be called poor ; but, compared with the 
wise Godard Lenz and his vigorous son Rudlieb, 
I seem to myself like some squire who has been 
a few times present at a tournament, and beyond 
this has pursued the chase, at the most, as far as the 
borders of his own grounds. They have converted, 
subdued, made glad the men of colour in lauds 
which I cannot name, and the wealth they brought 
back with them, they dedicated to the community 
at large, as if nothing else could have been done 
with it. Returning from the most hazardous 
voyages, they hasten to the infirmary founded by 
themselves, and act there in the capacity both of 
chief superintendants and vigilant, humble atten- 
dants. Then they repair to the places where are 
erecting fine towers and fortifications, which they 
cause to be built for the protection of their native 
place, and then again to where they entertain 
strange pilgrims, and finally they sit down to table 
in their own house with guests rich and noble as 
kings, and lively and free as shepherds, and many 
a tale of their past adventures seasons the choice 
fare and costly wine. — Now, among others, they 
recounted one to me, at which my hair stood on 
end ; and, peradventure, I can here get more exact 
intelligence of you how the matter really was. It 
is now some years since, when, just about the holy 
time of Christmas, Godard and RudUeb Lenz were 
driven by a boisterous wintry storm on the Nor- 
wegian coast ; the situation of the rock on which 
their vessel foundered they cannot accurately tell ; 
but this much is certain — not far from thence 
stood a very large knight's castle, and father and 
son repaired thither to solicit help and refresh- 
ment, as it is both customary and beseeming with 
Christian people, leaving their followers with the 
crazy ship. The castle gate was indeed opened to 
them, and they thought all was well. All at once 
the court was suddenly filled with armed men, all 
directed their sharp steel-pointed lances towards 
the breasts of the helpless strangers, whose worthy 
remonstrances and kind entreaties were answered 
partly with sullen silence and partly with hoarse 
contemptuous laughter. At length a knight with 
flaming eyes was seen descending the steps : they 
know not whether it was a spectre or a crazy 
heathen : he nods, and the death-dealing lances 
form in a narrowing circle. At this moment the 
silver tones of a tender lady were heard imploring 
the Saviour, and with mad fury the spectres dashod 
one against the other, and the gates fly open, and 
Qodard and Rudlieb escape, and, in passing out. 



perceived a woman of most angelic beauty through 
a lighted window. With anxious exertion they 
now get their crazy vessel afloat again, preferring 
to trust to the sea rather than this drea^ul coast ; 
and after encountering danger in many shapes, 
they landed safely in Denmark. They are of 
opinion that the e\il castle was the retreat of some 
heathen, but I hold it to be some fortification laid 
waste by men, where infernal spirits hold, perhaps, 
their nightly orgies ; for, tell me what heathen 
would be so diabolical as to offer death, instead 
of refreshment and help, to shipwrecked suppli- 
cants V* 

Biorn looked vacantly before him, as if petrified. 
But Sintram advanced from the fire to tiie table, 
and addressed his father thus : 

*' Sir, let us seek the ungodly nest, and level it 
at once to the ground. I know not why, but 
it seems quite certain to my mind that thus dia- 
bolical event is the sole cause of my abominable 
visions." 

Biorn rose in wrath against his son, and had, 
perhaps, once more pronounced some dreadful 
sentence ; but it was not the will of Providence, 
for suddenly the shrill notes of a trumpet broke 
in upon the confused conversation, the folding- 
doors were solenmly opened, and a herald entered 
the hall. 

The latter bowed with gravity, and then said : 

<* X am sent by Jarl Eirik the Elder. It is now 
two nights since he returned from his voyage in 
the Egean ; he thought to take vengeance upon the 
island called Chios, because exactly fifty years 
ago his father was there slain by the emperor's 
mercenaries ; but your cousin, Arinbiorn, the Sea- 
king, just then lay at anchor in the bay, and spoke 
of reconciliation. Now, Jarl Eirik would not listen 
to anything of the kind, and Arinbiorn, the Sea- 
king, said he would never consent to the island of 
Chios being laid waste, because there they sang 
gloriously the songs of an ancient Grecian scald, 
named Homer, and, besides, drank very choice 
wine. From words it came to fighting ; and so 
gallantly did Arinbiorn, the Sea-king, conduct him- 
self, that Jarl Eirik lost two ships, and only with 
difficulty escaped with one, and that greatly 
damaged. This deed Eirik the Elder hopes, in 
the meanwhile, to make the race of the Sea-kmg 
atone for, seeing that Arinbiorn himself is not yet 
on the spot. Wilt thou, Biorn' of the Glowing 
Eye, indemnify Jarl with oxen and other money 
and valuables, as he desires I Or wilt thou me^t 
him in combat on the heath of Niflung this day 
week ?" 

Biorn nodded his head with composure, and 
repeated, in a friendly tone : " This day week, 
then, upon the heath of Niflung." Upon this he 
handed a goblet of chased gold, full of generous 
wine, to the herald, saying : *' Quaff it, and then 
put that out of which you have drunk in your 
mantle, and take it with you." 

''Salute your Jarl from Baron Montfaucon 
also," added Folko. And I too will be present on 
the heath of Niflung, as the Sea-king's family 
friend, and cousin and guest of Bidm. 

The herald shrunk visibly at the name Montfau- 
con, bowed very profoundly, then regarded the 
Baron with respectful attention, and withdrew. 

(rabriele smiled on her knight placidly, and with- 
out care, well knowing his prowess, and asked 
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merely — "Where shall I abide while you are 
away, Folko t " 

** I thought/' replied Bidm, " you would be 
content to remain in my castle here, fair lady. I 
leave you my son to guard and to wait upon you." 

Grabriele reflected a moment, and Sintrani, who 
had returned to the hearth, spoke softly and sullenly 
to the fire, now blazing again : ** Yes, yes, so it 
will probably turn out. It seems too, as if Duke 
Menelaus had been away from the palace of Sparta, 
on a campaign, when the glowing Paris found the 
charming lady in the garden." 

But Gabriele shrinking with dread, without know- 
ing the object of her terror, said suddenly : ** With- 
out you, Folko ! and shall I then not hare the 
pleasure of seeing you fight, and the honour of 
nursing you in the event of your receiving a 
wound ! *' 

Folko bowed, elegantly acknowledging the lady's 
kindness, and replied : ** Accompany your knight, 
if you wish it, my fair load-star. It is indeed a 
good old northern custom for ladies to be present 
at the combats of heroes, and no genuine Northman 
will disturb the spot whence they send down the 

light of their eyes. Or" — he inquired, looking 

over at Biorn — " Eirik is perhaps not worthy of 
his ancestors t ** 

** An honourable man," affirmed Biorn. 

** Adorn yourself, then, adorn yourself, my fair 
love," said Folko, half singing, " and away with us, 
as glorious arbitress of the fight." ** Away, away 
with us to battle,"' sang Sintram, animated with 
joy, and they all separated with cheerfulness and 
hope. The three went to rest — Sintram into the 
wood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The heath of Niflung was the name given to a 
desolate, dreary region in Norway. It was reported 
that Niflung, Hognd's son, the U^t of his race, had 
there mysteriously terminated a melancholy exist- 
ence, which had been illustrated by no single 
victory. Many an ancient tomb-stone lay scattered 
about, and on the lonely oaks, which here and there 
rustled over the plain, mighty eagles built their 
nests, and sometimes fought so fiercely with each 
other, that the heavy stroke of their wing and their 
angry scream might be heard afar off*, in the more 
inhabited parts of the country ; and the children 
in the cradle would sometimes shrink with dread, 
and the old people start with affright from their 
slumbers at the fire side. 

The seventh night — the last before the day of 
battle — was just about commencing, when two 
warlike trains were seen to march solemnly down 
from the hills on either side : from the East came 
that of Eirik the Elder— Biorn of the Glowing 
Eye's from the West ; for custom required them 
to appear upon the field of battle before the ap- 
pointed hour, to show that they did not avoid, but 
sought the combat. 

Folko immediately gave directions for fixing, in 
the most convenient part of the heath, the light- 
blue velvet pavilion, garnished with golden fringe, 
which he had brought with him for his tender 
lady's accommodation ; meanwhile Sintram rode 
over as a herald to Jarl Eirik the Elder, to an- 
nounce that the most beautiful Grabriele de Mont- 
faucon was also in the camp of Sir Biorn, and 



would appear on the morrow as arbitress of the 
fight. At these agreeable tidings Eirik Jarl bowed 
profoundly, and bade his minstrels celebrate it in 
song. They sang accordingly : 

" Warriors brave of Eirik, 
Rouse ye, and with weapons 

Glittering and furbish'd for tlie morning fight prepare ! 
The loveliest of lofty dames 
Holds o'er your martial fame 
Fair tribunal, in the morrow's loud battle-strife f 
Far o'er the distant billows. 
Through field and meadow borne 
Loud warning greets us from the Baron bold ! 
Pressing on and arm'd he comes 
Yonder in ranks of defiance ! 
Folko comes ! fight for fame ! followers of Eirik ! ** 

The strange sounds were wafted across the heath 
to the tent of the fair lady. She was accustomed to 
see her knight's renown made a theme of general 
admiration ; but when his praise rose thus brilliantly 
from the enemy's mouth to the vault of the evening 
sky, she had almost fallen upon her knees before 
the great Baron ; but the elegant Folko held her 
gracefully on her feet, and imprinted a glowing 
kiss on her swan-white hand, and said : <*To thee, 
O lovely lady, belong my deeds — not myself!" 

When night had withdrawn his shades, and the 
morning red blazed in the east, what glittering of 
arms and armour, what activity, what sounds there 
were on the heath of Niflung ! Knights induing 
their clashing armour — the neighing of the noble 
war-steeds — the morning draught passing to and 
fro in bright bowls of gold and of silver^ to the 
sound of the war-song and the harp. 

A blithe march of war-horns and bugles rose 
from Biom's camp. Montfaucon, circled with his 
troopers and squires in polished steel armour, 
led his lady up to the summit of a hill, from 
whence she could survey the field of battle, safe 
from the flying lances. The morning light played 
sweetly around her beauty, and as she pa^ed 
close to the camp of Jarl Eirik, the men lowered 
their arms, and the leaders profonndly nodded 
their high plumes. Two of Montfaucon's pages 
remained on the hill at the service of Grabriele, 
not unwillingly bridling their desire of sharing 
in the fight to so grateful an office. Both hosts 
then advanced towards the lady with song, and 
having saluted her, moved on to their respective 
places, formed in order of battle — and the fight 
began. 

The spears of the Northmen flew cheerfully 
from their vigorous hands, rebounded with a ring 
from the shields that were thrust forth to receive 
them^ and clashed, too, against each other in their 
flight ; sometimes a trooper of BiSm or Eirik's 
squadron was seen to fall bleeding in silence. 

Sir Folko de Montfaucon now broke forth with 
his squadron of Norman knights. Still in his 
flying career, he waved his gleaming blade as a 
salutation to Gabriele, and then, amid the exalting 
battle-cry of many voices, dashed in among the 
enemy's left wing. Eirik's men on foot, resting 
on one knee, presented their inflexible halberds 
to them, fixed firm as iron ; many a noble steed 
reared up mortally wounded, and, falling, brought 
his rider to the ground with him ; others in their 
last fall dragged the hostile riders under them 
at the same time; Folko broke through them — 
neither himself nor war-horse wounded — followed 
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by a band of chosen knights. Confusion ahready 
prevailed in the hostile ranks ; Biom's bands 
were already advancing with shouts of victory, 
when a troop of horsemen under Jarl Eirik threw 
themselves in the way of the great Baron, and 
while his Normans, quickly forming, followed 
him, laying about them among this hostile party, 
the enemy's men-on-foot continued drawing closer 
and closer in quite a dense knot ; it was reported 
that this took place at the strange-sounding call of 
a warrior in the midst of them. And scarcely had 
they formed in this singular order, when they 
separated again, and rushed forward in all direc 
tions, calling loudly to the attack — ^but with the 
irresistible force of tiie flames cast forth from 
the unfathomable depths of a volcano. Biom's 
warriors, who thought to surround the enemy, 
wavered, fell back, and retreated before the in- 
comprehensible fury of these men ; in vain did 
Biom strive to stem the current — he was almost 
carried away in the general flight. 

Sintram gazed in mute astonishment at the 
tumult; both friend and enemy passed him by, 
and every one bent out of his way, and nobody 
would have aught to do with him, so formidable, 
nay, so spectre-like did he appear in his silent 
anger. Nor did he deal a blow to the right or 
left : the battle-axe rested in his hand. But his 
eyes flashed fiercely, and seemed to pierce the 
enemy's bands, as if they must discover the author 
of this warlike fury. He succeeded ; a little man, 
oddly equipped, with large gold horns on his hel- 
met, and far-projecting vizor, leant upon a two- 
edged halberd, formed at the top like a sickle, 
apparently viewing, with a scornful laugh, the vic- 
torious warriors of Eirik, while pursuing their 
flying adversaries. " That 's he !" exclaimed Sin- 
tram, **he will make us quit the field before 
Gabriele's eyes ! '' and with the swiftness of an 
arrow he rushed toward him with a wild shout. 

A fierce struggle ensued, but lasted only a short 
time. In defiance of his enemy'sbold dexterity. Sin- 
tram, availing himself of his far superior size, dealt 
a tremendous blow from above upon the homed 
helmet, which was followed by a gushing stream 
of blood, and the vanquished sank to the ground 
with a groan, and, after some dreadful convulsions, 
stretched his limbs in death. 

His fall seemed to determine the fate of Eirik's 
host. Even those who had not seen him struck 
down, suddenly losing their courage and spirit in 
the battle, retreated with uncertain step, or with 
wild despjur rushed upon the enemy's halberds. 
At the same time, too, Montfaucon had broken 
and dispersed Eirik's troops, after a fierce resis- 
tance, unhorsed Eirik himself, and taken him 
captive with his own hand. Biom of the Glowing 
Eye stood victorious in the midst of the field. 
The battle was decided. 



CHAPTER X. 

Led by the great baron, and in the sight of both 
armies, Sintram, with heightened complexion and 
eyes abased in humility, ascended the hill where 
Gabriele stood in all the fulness of her beauty. 
Both combatants fell on their knees before her, 
and Folko said with solenmiiy: <^Dame, this 
young fighter of noble blood has merited the 



prize of this day's victory. I pray you to bestow 
such upon him with your fair hand." Gabriele 
bowed her kind consent, unwound her velvet scarf 
of blue and gold, fastened to it a brilliant sword 
which a page presented upon a cushion wrought 
of silver brocade. She then, with a smile, held out 
the splendid gift to Sintram, and the latter had 
bent forward to receive it, when Grabriele suddenly 
paused, turned to Folko, and said : — 

" Noble Banneret, were it not better that he 
whom I adorn with sword and scarf should be 
made a knight ?" 

Folko sprang up light as a feather, bowed pro- 
foundly to the lady, and, with grave dignity, 
knighted the youth. Grabriele then suspended the 
sword at his side, saying, ^ For God and the honour 
of chaste ladies, my young hero. I saw you fight, 
I saw you conquer, and my inmost prayer was 
wafted to you. Still fight and conquer often, as you 
have this day, that the sun of your fame may shine 
far as my distant home !" And, at Folko's nod of 
entreaty, she offered her tender lips to the new 
knight. 

Glowing in every member, but, as if sanctified, 
Sintram arose in deep silence, and hot tears 
coursed down his soothed countenance, while the 
cheers and the sounds of the war-horns greeted 
the honoured youth from every side with deafen- 
ing exultation. 

But old Ralph stood apart, and, looking with 
composure on the eyes of his pupil, now beaming 
devoutly, prayed in calm gladness : 

** Now all jarring strife is fled. 
Quelled by blessings richly shed ! 
The evil fiend succumbs." 

In the meanwhile, Biom and Eirik had been 
engaged in a very animated but not unfriendly 
conversation. The victor now conducted the van- 
quished up the hill, and presented him to the 
Baron and Grabriele, saying, "We who were 
enemies are now coi^ederates, and I pray you, 
my dear guests and kinsmen, also to receive him 
¥dth your kind favour, as one who henceforth 
belongs to us." 

" Do 80 ever," added Eirik with a smile. ** I have 
indeed tried my hand at revenge, but, beaten by 
land and at sea, one at length grows satisfied. And, 
Grod be praised ! I have not yielded without fame, 
neither in the Egean to Arinbiom, nor to you on 
the heath of Niflung." Folko de Montfaucon con. 
firmed this with a Mendly grasp of the hand, a 
reconciliation was effected in the most cordial and 
solemn manner. In this Jarl Eirik addressed 
Grabriele in terms so elegant, yet noble^ that she 
regarded the hoary, gigantic hero with a smile of 
grateful surprise, and extended her most beautiful 
hand for his kiss of homage. 

Sintram in the interim took occasion to speak 
with his pious Ralph, and at length he was heard to 
say, ** But above all things inter the very valiant 
knight, whom my battle-axe brought down. Seek 
the fairest hill for his tomb, the noblest oak for 
his canopy. Omit not to raise his vizor previously, 
and look attentively at his countenance, that we 
may not possibly bury a heavily wounded man 
alive ; further, that you may report as to what 
may have been the appearance of him to whom 1 
am indebted for this most glorious of all prizes." 

Ralph bowed in a friendly manner and went off. 
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u Our youn^ hero there,'' said Folko, turning to 
Jarl Eirik, << la inquiring about a fallen warrior, 
about whom I should like to be better informed. 
Who now, my dear sir, was that strange captain, 
that led your men on foot in so masterly a man- 
ner, and who did but just succumb to Sintram's 
powerful battle-axe ! " 

« You ask me more than I really know myself, " 
rejoined Jarl Eirik. «* It is only three nights 
since when the stranger arrived at my castle. I 
was sitting in the evening with my fellow-warriors 
and men on the hearth, lorging arms and singing 
to tlie strokes. All of a sudden there arose above 
the hammer and song, a sound so powerful and 
shrill, that we grew quite silent, and remained on 
our seats as if stunned. After a pause, it was re- 
peated, and we remarked that it must be the blast 
of a great horn blown by some one in front of the 
castle, who desired admission. Well, I went down 
to the castle-gate myself, and on traversing the 
court, I observed that all my hounds were terri- 
fied at the strange sound, and that, instead of 
barking, they whined and crept into their kennels. 
I rebuked them, and called them to me, but the 
boldest even would not follow me. * Then I *11 
show you, thought I, how to do it,' seized fast 
hold of the hilt of my sword, fixed the torch in 
the ground close to me, and without further ado 
unbolted the folding doors, for I well knew that 
no one could easily enter against my wilL 

** A loud laugh met me from without, and 
the words, * Well I well ! what mighty prepara- 
tions are made here to show the required hospita- 
lity to one little man only ! ' And of a truth I 
seemed to blush with shame when I saw the 
little stranger standing quite alone before me. 
I bade him enter at once, and oflfered him my 
hand ; but he still seemed too indignant, and 
would by no means give me his. But in ascending 
the stairs, he was more friendly, and showed me, 
too, the golden horn which he had blown ; he had 
another of the same kind, and they were both 
fastened upon his helmet. 

^ In the hall above he deported himself most 
oddly. At times he was merry, then peevish, now 
courteous, now provoking, without your being able 
to see why he changed with every moment. I would 
fain have known from whence he came, but how 
could I put a question of this nature to my guest ! 
Only this much did he intimate of his own accord, 
— he felt terribly cold in our country, it was much 
warmer in his own land ; he knew, too, a good 
deal about the imperial city of Constantinople, and 
told frightful stories how there, brother and 
brother, uncle and nephew, nay even father and 
son, precipitated one another from the throne, 
blinded, mangled and murdered each other. At 
last he mentioned his own name also : it sounded 
like a Greek name, and that of a man of distinction, 
but not one of us could remember it. 

<' He soon showed himself, however, one of the 
best of armourers ; with facility and boldly he 
knew how to take hold of and fashion the red-hot 
metal, and that too into the most destructive 
weapons I have ever seen. This, however, I for- 
bade him, seeing that I meant to advance to battle 
against you with none other but equal arms, and 
such as our northern land has ever been accustomed 
to see. He laughed at this, and thought we could 
carry the victory without diem, by sUllful evolu- 



tions and the like ; I had only to let him lead my 
men on foot, and victory would be certain ; well, 
now I thought indeed that <he who can forge a 
good weapon can wield a good weapon ! ' yet I 
wished to see a specunen of his skill. Grentlemen, 
he then displayed such dexterity in combat as can 
hardly be conceived; and altiiough young Sintram 
is celebrated far and wide as a vigorous and i^ady 
hero, yet I can scarcely comprehend how he 
could have slain such a one as was my Greek ally." 
He would have continued his story, but pious 
Ralph came hastily back with some squires, and 
looked, as did his companions too, so ghastly pale, 
that all eyes were involuntarily fixed upon him, 
awaiting the tidings he had to unpart. He stood 
trembling in silence. 

« Courage ! my old friend," said Sintram. 
** Whatever you may report from your fidthful 
lips, all is truth and light." 

** Sir Knight," the <3d man began, '< excuse me, 
but we could not possibly bury the strange com- 
batant whom you slew. Or would that we nad not 
opened his vizor— that far-projecting, frightful 
vizor ! For such a horrid countenance mnned 
from beneath it, regularly distorted in an mfemal 
manner, that we could scarcely retain possessbn 
of our senses. God forbid that we should have 
touched him ! Rather send me to the dead carcases 
of bears and wolves in the desert, and let me look 
how eagles, vultures, and falcons feast upon them." 
They all shuddered and remained fop a time 
silent. Sintram at length took courage and said : 
** Aged man, dear old Ralph, whence these wild 
words, to which, till to-day, you were ever an en- 
tire stainger, and had a great aversion !-— And you, 
Sir Eirik, did the Greek ally appear to you an 
object of such extreme terror whUe living ! " 

" Not that I am aware of," replied Jarl Eirik, 
and cast a glance of inquiry through the circle of 
his fellow- warriors and men who stood around him. 
They confirmed his words. Only it at last turned 
out, that neither lord, nor knight, nor trooper could 
say exactly what the appearance of the stranger 
really was. 

**Then we «fill ascertain this, and inter the 
corpse at the same tune," said Sintram ; and, 
nodding in a friendly manner, invited the whole 
assembly to follow him. They all did so, except 
the Baron, whom Gabriele's timid whisper de- 
tained with the gracious lady. 

He lost nothing by it. For though they tra- 
versed the heath of Niflung ten, indeed, or twenty 
times, searching for the body in all directions, the 
corpse of the mysterious combatant was no more 
to be found. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The cheerful calmness which had this day come 
upon Sintram seemed to be more than a mere 
transient emotion. Though at times a remi- 
niscence of Sir Paris and Helen would inflame 
the desires of his heart to wildness and daring, 
yet it required but a glance at scarf and swot^ 
and the stream of his inward being glided on 
transparent and serene. *< What more now can a 
man desire than has already fallen to my lott" 
he would often say to himseu in quiet ecstacy. 

It continued long thus. The &ie autonin (k the 
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North had already begun to redden the foliage of 
oak and elm round about the castle, when he was 
once sitting with Folko and Grabriele in the orchard, 
almost on the same spot where the strange crea- 
ture, that, he knew not why, he had called the 
** Little Master/' had encountered him some time 
since. But to.day everything wore an aspect dif- 
ferent from what it then assumed. In quiet the 
radiant sun stooped down towards the sea, evening 
vapours and straggling harbingers of the autumnal 
mists curled up from the neighbouring meadows 
and fields around the mountain on which the 
castle stood. Placing her lute in Sintram's hand, 
Gabriele said : — 

*' Dear friend, kind and gentle as you now are 
always, I may indeed trust you with my tender 
favourite. Let me hear your song of the lovely 
flowers on it. Methinks it needs must sound much 
more agreeable with such an accompaniment, than 
when you sing it to the loud trembling sounds of 
your great harp." 

The young knight bowed courteously, and did as 
the lady commanded. 

Softly, and with a grace quite unusual in him, 
rose the tones from his lips, and the wild song 
seemed transformed, and the scene of its action 
blooming like a garden of the blest. Grabriele's 
eyes became moist, and the enthusiastic Sintram, 
singing more and more sweetly in the serenity of his 
emotions, fixed his gaze on the glittering firma- 
ment. While the last notes were dying away, 
Grabriele's voice sounded like an angel's echo to 
the words : — 

** ! thou land with the lovely flowers ! " 

Sintram put down the lute and sighed his thanks 
to the stars, just now rising. 

Grabriele then bent towards the great Baron, 
whispering, — ^**Long, ah, how long we have already 
been from our glittering towers, our blooming 
fields ! O the land with the lovely flowers ! " 

Sintram scarcely knew whether he heard her 
rightly, so completely did he feel himself at once 
cast forth from paradise. But his last remnant of 
hope vanished, when Folko civilly assured the lady 
that he would hasten to fulfil her wishes the 
ensuing week ; the ship lay already on the beach. 
She tnanked him with a soft kiss breathed upon 
his forehead, and, singing and smiling, sought the 
castle, leaning on the arm of her hero. The de- 
jected Sintram, almost petrified, remained behind 
forgotten. 

He at length started up with rage, when night 
was come on, ran up and down the orchard with 
all his former wildness, and finally rushed out into 
the savage-looking mountains, now lighted up by 
the moonshine. There, drawing his sword, he 
slashed at hedge and tree, so that everything 
around began to crash and tumble, and the night, 
birds flew above him, screeching and piping with 
wild affright ; stag and roe-buck bounded fleetly 
away into the undisturbed depths of the wilderness. 

Suddenly the old trooper stood before him. He 
was returning from a visit to the chaplain at 
Drontheim, to whom he had related, with tears of 
joy, how Sintram was softened by the presence of 
the angelic Gabriele, — nay, almost cured, and how 
they might venture to hope that the evil vision 
was fled. Now the whizzing blade of the raging 
knight had almost unconsciously injured the good 



old man. The latter stood still with his hands 
folded, and sighed from a full heart : ^Ah Sintram, 
my foster-child, my heart's own, what has befiiUen 
you, to make you rave thus I " 

The youth stood for awhile as if spell-bound, 
looking towards his hoary friend, dejected and 
thoughtful, and his eyes resembled extinguished 
watch-fires glaring through a deep mist. At 
length he sighed softly and almost inaudibly : — 

^ Thou pious Ralph, thou pious Ralph, leave me 
to myself ! My home is not in thy paradise ; and, 
does a friendly breeze once open the golden gate 
to me also, permitting me to catch a glimpse of the 
flowery plains where angels dwell, immediately a 
cold north wind rushes chilling between, and the 
grating doors fly together, leaving me without, a 
solitary, in endless winter." 

" My knight, my dear young knight, ah, do but 
listen to me; do but listen to the good angel 
within your own breast ! What ! do you not 
bear the sword in your hand with which the 
chaste lady girded you I Does not her scarf wave 
on your bosom \ You used to say that no man 
could desire more than had fallen to your lot." 

" Yes, Ralph, I did say so," repUed Sintram, 
and sank down, weeping bitterly, on the autumnal 
moss. The old man's tears, too, flowed down on 
his white beard. After awhile the youth rose 
again, his tears ceased to flow, and his appearance 
was formidable, cold, and wrathful too. " Ralph," 
said he, '' I have had days of quiet, of felicity, and 
I thought all that was terrible within me past and 
dead. And thus, too, it might have continued, as 
it would ever continue dpty, if the sun was always 
in the heavens. But ask this poor, darkened 
earth why it looks so gloomy ! Speak to it, that 
it may smile, as it did before I Old man, it can 
smile no more, and now the silent, compassionate 
moon has withdrawn behind the clouds with her 
spotless funeral vestments, now she, too, can 
weep no more ; and in this dark hour every thing 
that is dreadful and frantic wakes up to life, and 
you, disturb me not, I tell you, disturb me not ! 
Hurrah ! after, after the pale moon 1" 

In pronouncing the last words his voice had 
almost become a roar. With violence he tore 
himself away from the old nuin, and plunged away 
into the woods. 

Ralph knelt down and wept and prayed in 
silence. 



CHAPTER XH. 

Where the sea-beach rises highest and rough- 
est, shaded by three half-blighted oaks — ^it is re- 
ported that human sacrifices were offered there in 
the time of paganism — stood Sintram, leaning on 
his drawn sword, solitary and worn-out, in the 
light of the moon, which had again emerged, and 
he gazed on the waves as they rolled away in the 
distance. Motionless and deathly pale, he appeared 
like some magic form, now obscured, now re- 
vealed by the pale moonbeams which quivered 
alternately through the branches of the ancient 
trees ; when, at his left sid^ somebody rose up to 
the extent of half his body out of the tall, yeUow 
grass, and howling and making a rattling noise in 
his throat, lay down again. 

The foUowing strauge conversation, however, 
arose between the two night-companions. 

r. 
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<< You there, who are moying in so frightful a 
manner among the grass, are you of the living or 
the dead T 

" As people are disposed to take it. I am dead 
to heaven and to joy ; I am alive to hell and to 
sorrow." 

** I fancy I have already heard you elsewhere." 

"Oyes." 

^ Are you indeed a troubled spirit, and was 
your body's blood formerly shed on the ground 
here in idolatrous sacrifice !" 

<< I am a troubled spirit ; no one has spilt my 
blood, no one can spill it. But they have hurled 
me headlong down, — ah ! a bottomless abyss." 

** And you broke your neck t" 

^ I live and shall live longer than you." 

^ You almost appear to me like tiie crazy pil- 
grim with the dead man's bones." 

** I am not he, though we associate much to- 
gether, ni^, often keep up a most friendly inter- 
course. But, between us two — I, too, consider 
him mad ! When, as is sometimes the case, I 
incite him and say. Take 1 why, he deliberates, and 
points up to the stars. And again, if I say. Do 
not take ! he generally lays hold roost clumsily, 
and is able to spoil my best pleasure and joy. 
But still we continue a sort of brothers in arms, 
and generally of kinsmen." 

** Give me your hand, that I may help you up." 

<* Oho ! my officious young knight, that might 
turn out a most unlucky affair for you. But at 
bottom, you do of a truth help me up. Just mind 
a bit." 

Wildly and more wildly it raged on the earth ; 
while thick clouds swept over the moon and stars 
in their long, unknown and strange career, and 
Sintram's thoughts revolved in a maze no less 
strange, and, far and near, grass and tree seemed 
to groan most ungovernably, yet with sore trouble. 
The wretched being had at length risen up. The 
moon, as with timid curiosity, cast her light 
through a break in the cloud ; it fell on Sintram's 
companion, and revealed to the youth the form 
of the Little Master standing at his side. 

" Get yourself away !" he exclaimed. " I will 
hear no more of your iniquitous stories about Sir 
Paris. If such were the case, I should become 
downright mad.*' 

** The story of Sir Paris is not needed for that !" 
said the Little Master, laughing. << The Helen of 
your heart's journey to Montfaucon is sufficient. 
Believe roe, madness will then seize you with 
tooth and nail. Or should you like her to stop 
here I If so, you must be more courteous to me 
than you now are." 

On this the Little Master's angry voice sounded 
amid the waves with such power, that Sintram 
really started back at the dwarf. Yet he speedily 
reproved himself for this, supported himself by 
grasping with both hands the hilt of his sword 
firm as the hold of one convulsed, and said, with a 
scornful laugh : — 

<< You and Gabriele ! what acquaintance have 
you with Gabriele t" 

•* Not much, " was the answer returned. And 
the Little Master reeled to and fro, evidently 
chafing with terror ; at length he said : " I can- 
not altogether bear the name of your Helen, and 
do not pronounce it to me ten times in a breath. 
But if the storm should now arise ! If now tiie 



waves should swell up, and form a raging, foam- 
ing belt of water around the coast of Norway! 
Then the thought of a voyage back to Montfaucon 
could no longer be entertained, and your Helen 
would remain here, at least through the long, 
long dreary winter !" 

<< If I if !" said Sintram contemptuously. <*Ib 
the sea, forsooth, your slave ! Are storms your 
companions !" 

** They are rebels against me ! Accursed rebels 1" 
the Little Master muttered in his red beard . " You 
must lend your assistance, Sintram, if I am to 
command them ; but then again> you have no 
heart for that." 

** Vaunter I wretched vaunter !" said the youth, 
with rising anger. <' What do you ask of me V* 

<< Not much. Sir Knight ; for one who has bat 
strength and fire in his soul, not at all much. 
You have only to fix a firm and keen look upon 
the sea there for half an hour, and unceasin^y 
and repeatedly to desire, with the whole strength 
of your will, that it may foam, and chafe, and 
rave, nor become calm till chill winter rests on 
your mountains. He will then suffice to put away 
the desire of Duke Menelaus to sail back to Mont- 
faucon. And give me, too, a lock of your black 
hair. It flutters about you already so wildly, like 
the wings of the raven and vulture." 

The youth drew his keen dagger, and with per- 
fect wildness cut a lock from his h^Ml, cast it at 
the stranger, and, agreeably to the wishes of the 
latter, gazed with vehement desire on the distant 
sea. 

And the waters began to stir softly, quite softly, 
like the whispering of one who is troubled by 
dreams, and fain would rest but cannot. Sintram 
was on the point of desisting from his purpose, 
when he saw in the moonlight a ship with white 
swelling sails, making towards the south. Fear 
that he might soon behold Gabriele, too, sailing 
away in like manner, came upon him ; eontinoing 
to desire, with greater intensity, he darted his 
steady gaze down into the abyss of waters. 
** Sintram," one might have addressed him, <* alas ! 
Sintram, art thou really he who but now looked 
upon the paradise of the lady's eye^ bedewed with 
tears of emotion ?" 

And the waves heaved and swelled ever more 
mightily up, and whistling, moaning gusts swept 
over them ; the foamy tops of the billows were 
already visible in the moonlight. 

The Little Master now cast the youth's lock of 
hair up towards the sky, and while it fluttered, 
and wavered and hovered about, the storm arose 
with such angry violence that sea and sky met and 
mingled in one vast mist, and from afar you heard 
the anxious wailing of many thousand drowning 
voices. 

But the crazy pilgrim with the dead man's 
bones passed by on the floods near the beach, 
reeling dreadfully ; the vessel on which he stood 
could not be seen, to such a height did the waves 
nse around him. 

" You must save him. Little Master, you must 
save him, absolutely!" rose Sintram's voice, in 
angry entreaty, above the noise of wind and 
wave ; but the Little Master laughed out in reply. 

** Do not be troubled on his account ; he will 
save himself without aid. The floods do no injury 
to him. Do you see! tiiey are only begging, 
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and for Ihat purpose they spring up so high around 
him ; and he gives them alms profusely, most pro- 
fusely ; I can assure you of that.'* 

And in fact it seemed as if the pilgrim did 
cast some bones into the sea, and then pursue his 
way unassailed. 

At this Sintram felt a thrill of horror quiver 
through his veins, and rushed wildly on towards 
the castle. His companion seemed vanished into 
air. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In the castle, Biom, Folko, and Grabriele were 
seated at the circular stone-table, from whence, 
since the arrival of the noble guests, the suits of 
armour — formerly the mute companions of the 
Lord of the castle — had been removed, to be 
stowed away in a heap in the adjacent chamber. 

To-day, while the storm shook the windows and 
doors in so furious a manner, it seemed as if 
the old armour, too, was moving about in the 
adjoining room; and Gabriele started up more 
than once with alarm, and fixed her fair eyes 
steadfastly on the little iron-door, fearing that 
some harnessed spectre would forthwith pass out 
of it, thrusting his huge helmet through the low 
arch-way. Sir Biom laughed wildly at this, and, 
as if divining her thoughts, said, ^ O he will not 
again make his entrance through that door! I 
have put a stop to that for ever." 

His guests gazed at him with doubt, when he 
began with fearful nonchalance — it seemed as if 
the storm had roused up all the wrath inherent in 
his heart — ^to make the following statement : — 

** I, too, was once a happy man, could laugh, 
like you, and could rejoice in caJmness at the 
approach of another day, as you ; that was be- 
fore the hypocritical chaplain had bewildered the 
sound mind of my beautiful consort with his cant, 
— which caused her to take the veil at last, and 
leave me alone with our wild child. Indeed it 
was not handsome of Yerena. — Well, observe, in 
the glad season of her youth's bloom, before I 
knew her, many knights solicited her hand; among 
the rest. Sir Weigand the Slender, and the fair 
virgin seemed to incline to him with mild com- 
placency more than to all the rest. Her parents 
knew well that Weigand was almost equal with 
them in power and in nobility ; his incipient fame 
in arms, too, rose bright and blameless, so that 
he and Verena were already looked upon almost 
as betrothed. 

^ Now it happened one day, that both were 
strolling together in the orchard, while a shepherd 
was driving his flock up the mountain. Well, the 
young lady caught sight of a lambkin, white as 
snow, and frisking about in the most graceful and 
frolicksome manner, and she took a fancy to 
it. Weigand, vaulting forthwith over the rail- 
ings, makes after the shepherd and offers him two 
golden bracelets for the little animal. But the 
shepherd would not part with it, scarcely gave 
ear to the knight, and continued quietly pursuing 
his way up the mountain, with Weigand at his 
side. The latter at length loses all patience ; he 
threatens, and the shepherd, sturdy and proud, 
as are all of this class in our northern clime, 
threatens in return. Suddenly Weigand's blade 
Is down upon his head ; it was indeed meant to 



fall flat upon him ; — but who can check a restive 
horse, or a drawn sword ! With his head cleft in 
two the bleeding shepherd staggers over the 
precipice ; his flocks bleat on the mountain with 
anxious fear. Only the lambkin runs back to 
the orchard in its fright, winds its way through 
the railings, and sprinkled with the blood of its 
master, lies at the feet of Verena, seeming to ask 
for shelter. She took it up in her arms, and from 
that hour permitted Weigand no longer to come 
into her presence. She now cherished the lamb- 
kin constantly, and derived no pleasure from any- 
thing else, and grew pale like the lilies, and 
devoted entirely to Heaven. It is said that she 
then wished to enter a convent, but I came to 
the assistance of her father in a bloody feud, and 
rescued him from the enemy's hand. The old 
man represented this to her, and with a faint 
smile, she bestowed her lovely hand on roe. 

^ The acuteness of his grief suffered Weigand 
to remain no longer in his native country; it 
drove him on a pilgrimage to Asia, whence our 
ancestors sprung, and he is reported to have there 
accomplished prodigies in valour and in humility. 
In sooth, my heart was strangely moved with pity 
whenever 1 heard him spoken of at that period. 

^ After some years had elapsed he returned, 
and proposed building a church and a cloister 
on the western mountains yonder, from whence 
you may plainly see the walls of my castle 
glistening in the distance. It is said that it was 
his intention to be ordained, and officiate as a 
priest there, but it turned out otherwise ; for 
some corsairs' vessels having sailed up from the 
Southern seas, and hearing of the erection of a 
cloister, their captain thought he should find a 
good deal of gold with the lord of the castle, and 
the directors of the works ; or else, in the event 
of his falling upon and carrying them off, to 
exact a great ransom from them. He could not, 
indeed, then have been acquainted either with the 
weapons or the courage of the Northmen, but he 
soon acquired a knowledge of both. 

<< Having landed in yonder bay near the black 
rock, he crept through circuitous ways up to 
where the works were going forward, surrounded 
the place, and fancied he had accomplished the 
main thing ; but, ha I how did Weigand and his 
fellow- workmen lay about them with swords, ham- 
mers, and axes. The heathens fled away to their 
ships, and Weigand pursued in revenge. 

^ He passed by our castle, and just as he caught 
a glance of Verena on the terrace, and she, for 
the first time since many a year, had kindly saluted 
the ardent victor, a dagger, hurled back by one of 
the puates in fear, flew against his uncovered 
head, and he sank to the ground, bleeding and 
unconscious. 

** We routed the heathens completely ; I then 
ordered the wounded knight to be borne into the 
castle, and my pale Verena blushed as do the lilies 
in the morning red, and at her presence Wei- 
gand opened his eyes with a smile. He would 
not be put in any other chamber but the little one 
close by here, where the armour now lies. * That 
appeared to him,' he said, * like the little cell 
which he hoped soon to occupy as a penitent in 
his quiet monastery.' Every thing was ordered 
according to his wishes, my beantiiful Yerena was 
his nurse, and he seemed at first on the fairest 
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way of recorery, but his head continaed weak, and 
was bewildered upon the slightest occasion — in 
his little journeys, he rather stumbled than walked, 
his complexion was deathly pale. We could not 
allow him to leave us. Well, of an evening when 
we were assembled together, he would always 
come tottering through the little door there into 
the hall ; and I often felt aggrieved and angry in 
my heart when Verena's fair eyes beamed towards 
him, so mildly and with such sweetness, and a red 
like that of evening spread over her lily cheeks; but 
I brooked this, and had brooked it to the end of us 
all, — woe is me ! my Verena entered a convent !" 

His head fell with such force on his folded hands, 
that the stone-table seemed to groan beneath him, 
and remained for awhile still as death. Upon rising 
again he darted fearfully angry looks through the 
hall, and at length said to Folko : — 

'* Your beloved Hamburghers, M. Godard Lenz, 
and his son M. Rudlieb, they too bear a share of 
the guilt Ha ! who bid them be wrecked here, 
so close to my castle !^ 

Folko cast a piercing look at him, and was on 
the point of giving utterance to a fearful question ; 
but another glance at the trembling Grabriele made 
him keep sUence ; at least for the present, and 
Sir Biom pursued in the following manner : — 

** Verena was with her nuns, I alone, and wildly 
had my grief driven me about all day long through 
forest, over torrent and mountain. At evening 
twilight I return to my desolate castle, and scarcely 
had I entered the hall, when the little door 
creaks and Weigand creeps towards me, — he had 
slept the whole time, — and inquires: ^ Where 
does Verena stay !' — At this I became like a mad- 
man, and grinned and shouted to him in reply : 
'She is gone mad, like me, like you too, we 
are all mad now !' — Gracious God, the wound in 
his head flew open, and dark floods gushed over 
his countenance ! — Ah, how different a red from 
that which mantled it when Verena met him at 
the castle gate ! — and he raved and ran out into 
the wilderness, and since that time has wandered 
about as a broken-witted pilgrim." 

He was silent, and Gabriele was silent, and 
Sir Folko also, all three cold and pale like mar- 
ble statues. At length the terrible narrator added 
softly, and with complete exhaustion : ** Since 
that time he has once visited me here, but he 
will not pass through the little door again. — I have 
procured me peace and good order in my castle, 
have I not V* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SiNTBAM had not yet returned home, when they 
retired to rest, chilled with amazement. Nor did 
any one think of him, so greatly agitated was every 
heart with strange forebodings and anxiety of an 
indefinite nature. Even Sir Folko de Mont- 
faucon's breast heaved with conflicting cares. 

Old Ralph sat in the wood, still weeping, his 
hoary head bared unheedingly to the tempest, 
awaiting the return of his young knight. But his 
ways were very different. Not before morning 
was up in brightness did he enter the castle from 
the opposite side. 

Gabriele had passed the night in sweet slumbers. 
She fancied that angels with golden wings had fan. 
ned back the wild scenes of the previous evening, 



while they wafted towards her the bright flowers 
and mirror-like lakes and verdant, nndiSating hills 
of her own native land. She smiled placidly, and 
breathed in silence, while without the magic storm 
flew howling over the woods, and struggled with 
the troubled sea. But certainly when e^e awoke 
next morning, the windows still rattling, the sky 
still concealed from the view by clouds whicn 
seemed dissolved in mist and vapour, she ooold 
have wept with anxiety and grief, especially as 
Folko had quitted the chamber, and that too, as 
her maids informed her while robing, armed 
cap-^-pie. At the same time she heard the tramp 
of heavy-armed men in the echoing balls, and, 
upon inquiry, learned that Sir Mont&ucon had 
summoned his entire retinue of horsemen, and bid 
them to hold themselves in readiness for their 
lady's protection. 

Enveloped in her full dress of ermine, she 
looked, in her fear, ahnost like a tender flower 
blooming above the snow, and waving beneath the 
storms of winter. Sir Folko de Montfauoon, 
arrayed in all the splendour of his glittering 
armour, and bearing his golden helmet with high 
nodding plumes under his arm, as a token of 
peace, now entered, and saluted the ladj with 
calm gravity. At his nod Gabriele's ladies with- 
drew ; the armed men without were beard quietly 
dispersing. 

<< Dame," said he, and led her, ahready becalmed 
by his presence, to a couch, seating himself beside 
her. « Dame, be pleased to pardon your knight if 
he did abandon you a moment to anxious solici- 
tude, for honour called and stem right. Now all is 
settled, and that too amicably and peacefully, for. 
get all anxiety, and count among the things which 
are no more, whatever may have troubled you." 

« But you and Biom?" asked Gabriele. 

" On the honour of my knighthood," said Folko, 
" everything is righted." 

He then began to talk over indifferent matter 
of a cheerful character, with his wonted grace 
and delicacy ; but Gabriele, deeply moved, leant 
upon him and said : 

« B'olko, O my hero, thou who art my life's 
treasure, my protector, and my greatest good on 
earth, let me know everything, if thou darest do 
so. But if any plighted woi^ binds thee, it ia 
another thing. Thou knowest tiiat I am of the 
race of the Portamour, and would desire nothing 
of my knight, that might cast but the shadow of 
a blemish on his escutcheon." 

Folko looked gravely before hun for a moment, 
and then, smiling with friendliness in his Dame's 
countenance, said, << It is not that, Gabriele. But 
wilt thou be able to bear what I have to announce ! 
Wilt thou not sink beneath it, like the slender pine 
beneath a mass of snow V 

She rose somewhat proudly and said, ^ I have 
already reminded thee of my father's name. Let 
me now add that I am the wife of Baron de Mont- 
faucon." 

" Be it so, then ;" replied Folko, bowing with 
gravity. ** And what must at some time oome to 
the light of the sun, where in its dark essence it 
does not belong, comes least terrible through a 
sudden flash. Enow then, Grabriele, the evil kn^ht, 
who purposed slaying my friend^ Gt>dard and 
Rudlieb Lenz, ia indeed no other than our host 
and cousin, Bidra of the Glowing Eye." 
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Gabriele shrunk back for a moment, and closed 
her eyes fast with her beautiful hands. She then 
looked around her with astonishment, and said, 
<< My ears deceive me— although I had such a 
foreboding yesterday— or didst thou not say but 
now that everything between thee and Biom was 
settled, and that too amicably and peacefidly I 
Between the valiant knight and such a man^ after 
such iniquity V* — 

** Your ears did not deceive you," rejoined 
Folko, and regarded the tender, chivalrous lady 
with fond complacency. 

<< To-day at earliest dawn I went down, and 
challenged him to mortal combat in the neigh- 
bouring valley by the wood, in the event of his 
being the proprietor of that castle in which 
Grodard and Rudlieb Lenz were about to be sacri- 
ficed. He was already fully equipped, and said 
merely, ' I am he ;' and followed me to the 
forest. When we were alone on the place of 
battle, he hurled his shield away from him down 
a giddy precipice, his sword next followed in the 
same way, and then with two powerful rents he 
tore his shirt of mail asundei^ and said, ' Now 
plunge your dagger here, my Lord Judge, for I 
am a heavy sinner, and dare not contend against 
you.' How durst I strike him ! A strange recon- 
ciliation was now effected between us ; he is half 
as my vassal, and yet again I solemnly absolved 
him, alike in my own and friends' name, from all 
guilt. He was crushed, yet not a tear stood in 
his eye, neither did a friendly word escape his 
lips. Stem justice alone, that lent me this power, 
oppresses him, and Biom is my vassal in his own 
fief. I know not. Dame, whether you can bear to 
see us together in such relation, if not, I will seek 
another castle for our sojourn ; there is, indeed, 
not one in Norway that would not receive us with 
gladness and with honour, and this fierce autum- 
nal storm may perhaps delay our voyage a long 
while. Only this I do think, that if we separate 
now, and in this manner, the wild man's heart will 
break." 

^* Wherever my noble Lord abides, there I abide 
too, rejoicing in ms protection," rejoined Grabriele, 
and she once more felt a thrill of delight through 
her heart at her hero's magnanimity. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The noble lady had but just finished disarming 
her knight — in the field only were squires or 
troopers permitted, according to her command, to 
have to do with Montfaucon's armour — and was 
putting on the light blue velvet mantle, edged with 
gold, when the door opened and Sintram entered 
the chamber, greeting them with lowliness. 

At first Grabriele nodded toi him in a friendly 
way, as was her wont, but, growing suddenly pale, 
she turned round and said : ^ Heavens ! Sintram, 
how do you appear ! and how could a single night 
have wrought so terrible a change in you 1" Sin- 
tram stood as if struck with thunder, nor did he 
rightly know what had befallen him. 

Folko then took him by the hand, and leading 
him to a shield polished as a mirror, said with 
great gravity : " Do but look at yourself, my 
young knight I" 

Sintram started with amazement at the first 
view. He fancied he saw the Little Master with 



the one erect plume of his stranee head-dress ; but 
at length he saw clearly that we image was only 
that of himself, and no one else, and that the 
rough cut with the dagger in his locks had im- 
parted so singular, and he himself could not deny, 
spectre-like appearance to him. 

" Who has done that to you !" asked Folko, 
still with gravity and sternness. ^ And what 
fright has made your dishevelled and torn hair to 
stand thus on end 1 " 

Sintram knew not what to say in reply ; he felt 
as if standing before a court of justice, where the 
question was to deprive him, ignominiously, of his 
honour of knighthood. Folko suddenly drew him 
away from the shield again, led him to the rattling 
window and asked : ^ Whence comes this tempest?*' 

Again Sintram was silent. His limbs began to 
knock quickly against each other, and Grabriele, 
pale and trembling, whisperedurS ^' O, Folko, my 
neruy what has happened ! O tell me, have we then 
taken up our residence in an enchanted castle!" 

« Our native North," replied Folko, " is rich 
in many mystic arts; we are not exactly at liberty, 
on that account, to call people magicians ; but the 
young man there has cause to keep close wateh 
over himself ; he, of whom Evil has once laid 
hold even but by a single hair " 

Sintram hea^ no more. Sobbing, he rushed 
out of the room. Without, he was met by old 
Ralph, who was still quite confounded at the hail- 
storm and boisterous howling of the previous 
night. He, — whose only feeling was that of glad- 
ness at again possessing his young knight,— did 
not remark his disordered appearance ; but, while 
conducting him to his sleeping-chamber, he ob- 
served, ** Witehes and weather-spirite must have 
been practising their tricks on the beach ; I know 
that such impetuous changes of air do not occur 
but through Satanic arts.'' 

Sintram fainted, and but with difficulty did 
Ralph restore him so far as to enable him to 
appear in the great hall at mid-day ; but before 
leaving his chamber he ordered a diield to be 
brought to him, viewed himself again, and in 
dismay cut off the remainder of his long, black 
hair with his dagger, so that he appeared almost 
like a monk, and thus he joined the others who 
were already seated at table. 

All regarded him with surprise, the old knight, 
however, rose quite bewildered, and said : ^ You, 
too, perhaps, mean to enter a cloister, like your 
beautiful mother 1 " 

A look of command from the Baron of Mont- 
fauoon repressed any further outbreak, and as if by 
way of pacification, Biom added with a forced smile : 
^ I meant only to ask whether it had happened to 
him as to Absalom — whether he had been obliged 
to release his head from the snares by the loss of 
his hair ! " 

^ You should not jest on things sacred," repeated 
the Baron, grown quite stem, and all were silent, 
and immediately i^ter the table was removed, 
Folko and Grabriele, saluting the company with 
becoming courtesy, withdrew to their chambers^ 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Life in the castle, from that time forward, as- 
sumed an entirely different aspect. Almost always 
the two friendly, august beings, Folko and Gabriele, 
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were together in their apartments; and if they 
did make their appearance elsewhere, it was with 
quiet dignity and a grave reserve ; and Bi5m and 
Sintram stood in humility and awe before them. 
The Lord of the castle, however, could not brook 
the thoughts of his guests withdrawing to the 
hearth of another knight. Upon Folko's once 
speaking of this, somethmg like a tear stood in the 
wild man's eye ; he lowered his head and said in a 
low tone : *< As you will, but I think I shall fly 
down from the rock the next day." 

They continued therefore in the castle ; for 
storm and sea raged still with increasing fury, so 
that the thought of making a voyage could not be 
entertained ; and the oldest man in Norway could 
not remember such an autumn. The priests 
searched all the books written in Runic charac- 
ters ; the Scalds went through their sagcu (tra- 
ditions) and songi^ and discovered nothing like it. 

Biom and Sintram braved the tempest. During 
the few hours when Folko and Grabriele showed 
themselves, father and son were also in the castle, 
as in respectful attendance upon them ; the remain- 
ing portion of the day, often for whole nights, they 
roamed wildly through the woods and rocky 
valleys in chase of the bear. 

During this period Folko tasked all the graces 
of his understtmding, and the charms of his noble 
manners, to make Gabriele forget that she dwelt 
in the wild castle, and that the sturdv Norwegian 
winter had already arisen to confine her here for 
months to come. Sometimes he told stories of 
sunny climes, sometimes he played in a cheerful 
manner, and begged Grabriele and her ladies to 
get up a dance to it ; then again, resigning his 
lute to one of the young ladies, he himself would 
mingle in the dance, and in doing so ever knew 
how to shew some fresh mark of homage to the 
Lady ; then he would arrange martial exercises 
between his armed followers in the spacious halls 
of the castle, and Gabriele had to present some 
pretty gem to the victor ; oft, too, he would enter 
the circle of the combatimts, but always took care 
merely to parry their attacks and to deprive no one 
of a prize. The Norwegians, who stood round as 
spectators, were accustomed to compare him with 
the demi-god Baldur of their ancient mythology, 
when he in sport allowed his half-immoral com* 
panions to hurl their darts at him, conscious of his 
inherent invincibleness and glory. 

At the conclusion of an exercise of this kind, old 
Ralph once advanced towards him, beckoned him 
aside with friendly respect, and said in a low voice: 
— ^ They style you the noble, powerful Baldur, and 
they are right. But even the noble, powerful Bal- 
dur succumbed. Be on your guard." 

Folko regarded him with astonishment. 

** Not," pursued the old man, "that I know of 
any plot, or could, in the remotest degree, antici- 
pate such. God preserve a northman from such 
fear ! But while you stand so brilliant and glorious 
before roe, the perishable nature of all earthly 
things forces itself powerfully upon my mind, and 
I cannot but say to you — * Be on your guard ; ah, 
be on your guard, noble Baron I — the brightest 
glories will fade !* " 

** Those are pious, good thoughts,'* Folko re- 
joined in a friendly way, " and I will treasure them 
m a susceptible b(M3om, my faithful patriarch." 

During this period, pious old Ralph was fre- 



quently about Folko and Gabriele^ and really 
formed a conneotmg link between the two widely- 
different households in the castle. For how oould 
he ever have quitted his Sintram I Only on the 
wild hunting expeditions, through the fierce wind 
and the rain, he could no longer follow him. 

At last clear Winter had arisen in his full ma- 
jesty. There needed nothing more to prevent tiie 
return to Normandy, and the magic storm subsided. 
Plain and mountain shone bright in their hoary 
robes ; and Folko, with skates on his feet, was ac- 
customed, at times, to wing his lady with the swift- 
ness of the wind over the sparkling, oryatal-iike 
surface of the hard-frozen lakes and streams. On 
the other hand, the bear-hunting of the lord of the 
castle and his son was pursued the more boldly, 
— nay, almost with cheerfulness. 

About this time — Christmas was ahreadj ap- 
proaching, and Sintram sought to beguile the fear 
with which the prospect of his visions inspired him 
by engaging in the wildest hunting expeditions : — 
about this time Folko and Grabriele happened to be 
standing on one of the terraces of the castle. It 
was a mild evening ; the snowy region glistened 
agreeably in the straggling red rays of the setting 
sun ; the voices of some men who, at thdr work 
in the smithy, were singing songs of the ancient 
age of heroes, rose up from below. The song, 
however, at length ceased and the hammers rested ; 
and, without being able to see, or, by their voices, 
to recognise those who took jmrt in it, they heard 
the following conversation : — 

** Who is the boldest hero of all those that de- 
rive their origin from our renowned country ! *' 

*^ Folko de Montfaucon is the boldest." 

*^ Well answered ; but tell me, — is there not 
something, from the performance of which even 
the great Baron shrinks back ! '' 

<* Certainly there is something of the kind ; and 
we who have kept at home here in Norway— we 
exercise it right merrily, and with ease." 

« That is—! '» 

"The bear-hunt in winter, away down ioe- 
covered precipices, over endless fields of snow." 

" You are right, indeed, comrade. He who docs 
not know how to fasten our snow-shoes on his feet, 
nor to turn in them right or l^t in an instant^ he 
may be in other respects a powerful knight ; but 
from our mountains, our hunting, it were better 
for him to keep at a distance, and not quit the 
pretty lady in the chamber." 

The speakers were heard to laugh together with 
pleasure, and then their mighty work began again. 

Folko stood long meditating. It was not the 
evening red which h^ghtened his coraplexioo. 
Even Gabriele mused on something, she knew not 
what, in profound silence. At length she nerved 
herself, embraced her beloved, and said : — *^ Thou 
wilt go hunting the bear to-morrow, wilt thou not ; 
and wilt bring home to thy dame tiie priae of the 
chase I " 

The knight nodded his cheerful assent, and 
the rest of the evening was passed with mvsie and 
dance." 

— ♦ — 

CHAPTER XVII. 

^< Look you, noble sir," said Sintram next morn- 
ing, upon Folko's expressing a desire to accompany 
them in the chase, '' our snow-shoes^ whioa we 
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can * Skier * really lend wings to the wearer 
whose career, in consequence, down the mountain 
side is almost swift as tiie wind ; even up-hill it is 
so quick that no one can keep pace with us ; and 
on a level surface the fleetest steed cannot over- 
take us ; but it is to the practised hunter alone 
that they are an advantage. It seems as if they 
were possessed with the spirit of a Cobold, fear- 
fully destructive to the stranger who has not 
learned to use them from infancy. 

Folko replied with somewhat of pride : ^ Is it, 
then, forsooth, the first time I have been in your 
mountain t I practised this sport years ago, and, 
God be praised ! every kind of chivalric exercise 
readily becomes familiar to me.** 

Sintram ventured to urge nothing more in op- 
position, still less Sir Biom. They both, too, felt 
more at ease when they saw with what dexterity 
and security Folko buckled the Skier on his feet 
without allowing any one to assist him. The 
chase was up-hill, in pursuit of a blood-thirsty bear 
they had long threatened to no purpose. It was 
soon found necessary to separate in small parties, 
and Sintram offered himself as the Baron's partner 
in the hunt. The latter, moved by the youth's pro- 
found humility and devotedness, forgot everything 
which, in his pale, confused appearance, had lately 
disquieted him, and gave a most friendly assent. 

As they now climbed higher and higher among 
the white mountains — in their ascent surveying, 
from many a giddy precipice, the heights and cliffs 
which lay beneath them, looking like the sea sud- 
denly petrified, or rather frozen, when agitated by 
the fiercest storm — the vigorous breast of Mont- 
faucon heaved more and more freely and with joy. 
He sang songs of war and love in the keen blue 
air, songs of his Franconian home ; and Echo, 
as in astonishment, gave back the sounds from the 
winding cliffs. At the same time he worked his 
way up, and gilded down the mountains in joyous 
sport, plied his staff of support securely and with 
vigour, and wheeled to the right and again to the 
left, as, in his complacency, a playful fancy sug- 
gested ; so that Sintram's early solicitude was 
changed into admiring astonishment, and the 
hunters, who still kept their eye on the Baron, 
broke out into loud exultation, proclaiming the 
new glories of their guest from rank to rank, to the 
most distant band. 

Fortune, which usually accompanied the noble 
Folko in deeds of arms, did not seem willing to for- 
sake him in the present instance. After a search, 
he and Sintram discovered the certain tracts of the 
brute, and with hearts beating with joy, followed 
them so swiftly, that, of a truth, a winged enemy 
could not have escaped their pursuit. But he whom 
they sought had no thought of flight : sullen he 
lay in the hollow of an almost vertical declivity 
near the summit, enraged at the huntsmen's cries, 
and waited only in his indolent anger till some 
adversary should venture sufficiently near to re- 
ceive his bloody embrace. Folko and Sintram 
were now near to the rock, the others dispersed 
through the tangled wastes. The track pointed 
upwards, and the companions in the chase climbed 
up from different sides in order that their prey 
might have less chance of escaping them. Folko 
was first on the lonely summit, looking out in all 
directions. A broad interminable region of snow, 
without a foot-mark, lay stretched out before him, 



the extreme edges of which were melting in the 
darkling clouds of evening. He thought he had 
come off the tract of the formidable brute. 

Near him there now arose a roaring, which pro- 
ceeded from a cleft in the rock, and clumsily the 
bear raised himself out of the snow, rested on his 
haunches, and then advanced with glistening eyes 
towards the Baron. Sintram, meanwhile, strug- 
gling with masses of snow, continually gliding 
down beneath him, made ineffectual efforts to 
ascend the mountain. 

Rejoicing at the near prospect of a contest he 
had not attempted for a long while, and which was 
now become almost new to him. Sir Folko de 
Montfaucon lowered his spear and awaited the 
attack of the monster. He suffered it to approach 
him quite near, so that it had already stretched 
forth his grim claws towards him ; he then took 
his aim, and the iron of his lance went deep into 
the bear's breast. But still the grim enemy pressed 
on, howUng and bellowing, only the cross-piece of 
the lance stopped him, and the knight was obhged 
to sink deep in the snow in order to resist the 
monster as it pressed on to assail him, — the 
hideous, sanguinary face of the animal ever before 
him, the hoarse roar yelled forth, half in the pangs 
of death, half in the thirst of blood, close to his 
ears. At length the raging strength of the bear 
began to fail more and more, and his black blood 
flowed copiously over the snow : he staggered ; a 
vigorous thrust threw him on his back, and, with- 
out a groan, he plunged headlong down tfa^ pre- 
cipice. At the same moment Sintram stood 
beside the Baron de Montfaucon. 

Drawing breath, Folko said : ** But I have not 
yet got the prize of the chase in my hands. Yet 
have it I must, as certainly as I succeeded in 
gaining it ; only, the snow-shoe on my right foot 
appears to me to be damaged. Do you think, 
Sintram, that it will hold fiim enough to bear me 
down the declivity ? " 

" Rather let me descend," said Sintram ; ^ I 
will fetch you the bear's head and claws." 

** A true knight," Folko replied, with somewhat 
of indignation, << does nothing he undertakes by 
halves. Whether my snow-shoe will hold here, is 
what I ask you." 

Sintram stooped to examine it, and was on the 
point of pronouncing *' No," when somebody close by 
them suddenly said : ^* Ay, to be sure ! of course I*' 

Folko thought Sintram had spoken, and glided 
down, swift as a dart, while the latter looked about 
him with surprise. The Little Master's odious 
form met his eye. He was just on the point of 
addressing him angrily, when he heard the fearful 
fall of the Baron^ and grew dumb with terror. In 
the abyss, too, below, all remained silent and 
motionless. 

*< Well, what are you waiting for t " said the 
Little Master, after a while. << He has broken his. 
neck. Go home to the castle, and take possession 
of the fair Helen." 

Sintram shuddered. His ill-favoured companion 
then began to praise the charms of Gabriele in 
such glowing, bewitching words, that the youth's 
heart swelled with a longing to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger. He viewed the fallen 
Baron in no other light than that of a barrier 
thrown down from between him andheaven. He 
turned towards the castle. 
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At this moment a cry arose from oat the cleft: 
^ Help me, my partner in the chase ! — my partner, 
help me r I am still alive, but sorely wounded 1'' 

Sintram was going to descend, and had already 
called to the Baron, in reply, ** I come ! ** when 
the Little Master said : ** The shattered Menelaus 
is now beyond help, and the fair Helen, too, knows 
it already ; she awaits only the coming of Sir Paris 
to comfort her." And with odious cunning he 
twisted that fiction so as to bear upon the circum- 
stances of the young man's life, breathing his hot 
praises of the fair lady between ; and, alas ! the 
dazzled youth yielded to him, and fled ! Far off, 
indeed, he heard the Baron's call : ** Sir Sintram I 
Sir Sintram ! — yon, on whom I conferred the noble 
order of knighthood, hasten now to assist me ! 
The she-bear is coming with her cubs, and my 
arm is disabled ! Sir Sintram ! Sir Sintram ! — 
hasten to assist me ! " 

The call was drowned in the hot haste with 
which they both swept away in their snow-shoes, 
and the evil words of the Little Master, who 
sneered at the pride with which Duke Menelaus 
had a short time back met poor Sintram. At last 
he exclaimed : ^ I give you joy, lady bear ! I give 
you joy, ye young bears ! Now may you have a 
delicious m^ ! Now may you eat of the terror 
of heathendom ; he, on account of whom the 
Moorish bride weeps, — the great Baron de Mont- 
faucon. Now thou wilt no longer, O my elegant 
knight ! — now thou wilt no longer cry at the head 
of thy hosts—* Montjoy St, Denys I ' " 

But scarcely had this sacred name escaped the 
lips of the Little Master, when he raised a yell of 
anguish, writhed to and fro with distorted features, 
and at length, whining, and wringing his hands, 
fled away in the commencing snow-drift. 

Sintram thrust his staff against the earth, and 
came to a stand. How did the broad expanse of 
snow, the over-hanging mountains, and deep- 
coloured forests of pine — how did every object 
above and around look upon him, wondering in 
chUl, boding silence ! He thought he must sink 
beneath the weight of his misery and guilt. The 
sound of a bell, ringing in a distant hermitage, 
rose mournfully upon his ear. 

He wept aloud in the darkness as it gathered 
around him : " My mother ! my mother ! Once, 
indeed, I had a dear, careful mother, and she 
said I was a gentle and dutiful child ! ** 

And a breath, like an angel's bland notes of con- 
solation, seemed to whisper to him : ^ Montfaucon 
is, perhaps, not yet dead,*' and, swift as lightning, 
he flew back on his way to the mountain declivity. 

Arrived at the terrible spot, he bent over the 
cliff in anxious search. The moon just rising 
came to his assistance. There was Sir Folko de 
Montfaucon bleeding and pale, his knees half bent 
under him, reclining against the mountain side ; 
his right arm hung down shattered and powerless ; 
you saw well that he had not been able to draw 
his brave sword out of the scabbard ; and yet by 
proud, heroic looks, and a threatening attitude of 
defiance, he kept the she-bear and her young ones 
at bay, so that they merely moved stealthily about 
him with an angry growl ; ready, indeed, every 
moment, to make a fierce attack, and yet again 
every moment starting back in fear of the person 
of Ihe victor, still glorious in his defenceless state. 

" what a hero might here have perished ! " 



sighed Sintram ; — *' and, ah t through whoee 
guilt ! " At the moment, however, his spear was 
whizzing down in a measured flight, and the she- 
bear gasped in her blood, — ^the young ones fled 
howling away. 

The Baron looked up with astonishment. His 
countenance shone in the moonlight radiant as a 
saint's — grave, and austere, and benevolent, like 
that of an angel. << Come down I " he beckoned, 
and Sintram glided down the declivity full of eager 
care. He was about to occupy himself with the 
wounded, but Folko said : '* First take off the 
claws and head of the bear I slew. I have pro- 
mised my fair Grabriele the prize of the chase : 
then come and bind up my wounds. My right 
arm is broken." 

Sintram executed the Baron's commands. The 
tokens of victory being taken, and the shattered 
arm splintered up, Folko bade the youth conduct 
him to the castle. 

** Ah, God, if I durst but meet your eye," said 
Sintram in a low tone ; or did I but know how to 
approach you at all." 

** Thou wert, indeed, on very bad ways," re- 
joined Montfaucon with gravity, ** but how should 
we all stand before God, if repentance were of no 
avail ! Thou art still the preserver of my life, 
and console thyself with this." 

The youth Uud hold of the Baron's left arm, 
vigorously and with tenderness, and lighted by the 
moon, they both pursued their way in silence. 



CHAPTER XVHL 

Sounds of wailing met them from the castle, the 
chapel was lighted up solemnly ; within Imelt 
Gabriele in prayer, bewailing the death of Sir 
Montfaucon. 

But how quickly was everything changed, when 
the noble knight, pale indeed and bleeding, but 
still escaped from all mortal danger, stood smiling 
at the entrance of the sacred edifice, and said in 
a low, pleasant tone of voice : *< Bethink yourself, 
Gabriele, and do not be alarmed on my account, 
for by the honour of my race, your knight still 
lives." 

0, with what felicity did the heavenly eyes of 
Gabriele sparkle when they met her knight, and 
then rise towards Heaven, still streaming, but 
with the blessed waters of the joy of thanksgiving! 
With the aid of two pages, Folko bent down on 
his knees beside her, and they both solenmised 
their good fortune in silent prayer. 

Upon their leaving the chapel, the wounded knight 
supported carefully by his fair lady, Sintram was 
seen standing outside in the dark, gloomy as the 
night, and shy as its birds. He advanced, how. 
ever, with trembling, to where the torches shed 
their light, deposited the bear's head and claws at 
the feet of Gabriele, and said: — 

" These were won by the great Baron de Mont- 
faucon for his Dame, as the prize of this day's 
chase." 

The Northmen broke out into a shout of exulta- 
tion at the strange hero, who in the very first hunt 
had struck down the largest and most formidable 
of all the savage monsters of their mountains. 
Upon this Folko looked smiling on those who 
encircled him, and said : — 
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** But some of you must not now laugh at me, 
if, for the present, I pass my time in Sie pretty 
lady's chamber." 

But those who had yesterday spoken these words 
in the smithy, stepped forward, bowed profoundly, 
and said in reply : — 

<< Sir, who now could know that there was not a 
chivalrous pursuit in the whole world, in which 
you did not surpass all other men !" 

** Something might have been expected from 
the pupil of old Hugo," Folko rejoined with fnend- 
liuess. ** But now, ye brave heroes of Norway, 
give praise to my deliverer too, who protected 
me from the she-bear's dutches, while, wounded 
by my fall, I reclined against the mountain's 
side." 

He pointed to Sintram, and the general shout of 
exultation was renewed, and old Ralph, with tears 
of joy in his eyes, bent bis head over the hand of 
his foster-child. But Sintram recoiled with a 
shudder. 

" Did ye know," said he, " whom ye have 
before you, all your lances would be hurled against 
my breast, and that, too, might be best for me; 
but I spare my father's honour and that of my 
own race, and will not now confess. Only thus 
much, ye noble heroes of Norway, you must 
know- 
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** Youth," Folko interrupted him with an up- 
braiding look, << so soon angry and confused ? I 
desire you to keep silence concerning your un- 
substantial dreams." 

Sintram obeyed the Baron at first, but scarcely 
had the latter begun to ascend the castle-steps, 
when he exclaimed : ** no, thou noble, admira- 
ble hero, stay a moment ! I will serve thee in 
everything thy heart desires ; in this I cannot 
obey thee. Ye noble heroes of Norway, ay, thus 
much ye should and must know : I am no longer 
worthy to abide under the same roof with the 
great Folko de Montfaucon, and his divinely chaste 
lady, Gabriele; and you, my aged father, farewell, 
and desire not my presence any more. I propose 
dwelUng in the Steinburg, on the Mondfelsen, till 
a change of some sort is wrought within me." 

There was something in his discourse which no 
one ventured to oppose, not even Folko. The 
wild Sir Biorn bowed his head in humiUty, and 
said, ^ Do just as you think fit, my poor son, for 
I am afraid you are quite right in your resolve." 

Sintram tiien passed solenmly and in silence 
out of the castle-gate, followed by pious Ralph. 
Gabriele conducted the exhausted hero to his 
chambers. 

— ♦ — 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The journey of the youth and his aged guar- 
dian to the MOndfelsen was a gloomy one ; the 
way was through savage-looking, tortuous valleys, 
covered with ice and snow. Ralph sometimes sang 
ghostly songs, in which consolation and peace are 
promised to the repentant sinner, and Sintram 
thanked him for it with looks of grateful sadness. 
Beyond this not a word was spoken. 

At length — ^it was already approaching morning 
dawn— Sintram broke silence by asking, <<Who 
are those two sitting beside the frozen torrent 
yonder ? A tall man and a little one. They have 
assuredly been driven out into the wilderness by 



their own wild hearts. Ralph, do you know them f 
I feel such a dread of them." 

** Sir, replied the old man, " your troubled 
mind is wandering ; there is a tall shoot of a fir- 
tree, and a small clump of blighted oaks, feathered 
with snow, which imparts a somewhat stranse 
appearance to them. No men are sitting there." ^ 

'* Ralph, do but look I Do look again, closely. 
They are stirring ; they are whispering together." 

" Sir, the morning breeze stirs the branches^ 
and rustles among the yellow foliage^ and curls up 
the snow." 

** Ralph, they are now both approaching us ; 
now they are already before us, quite close." 

<* Sir, it is we who come near to them in walk- 
ing, and the retiring moon casts such colossal 
shadows, which extend far across the valley." 

** Good evening!" said a hollow voice, and Sin- 
tram recognised the broken-witted pilgrim, by 
whose side stood the malignant Little Master, look- 
ing more odious than ever. 

** You were right. Sir knight I" whispered Ralph, 
withdrew behind Sintram, and made the sign of 
the cross on his breast and forehead. 

The bewildered young man, however, advanced 
towards the two forms, and said : *< You have 
always evinced a strange fancy to keep me com- 
pany. What is your object in this ? And will 
you now go with us to the Steinburg I Why then 
I will tend thee, thou poor, pale pilgrim ; and you, 
hideous Master, you malevolent dwarf, I will make 
shorter by a head, in recompense for yesterday's 
services." 

<< That would be a joke!" the Little Master 
laughed out. *' And you would think, indeed, 
that you had then done the whole world a great 
service? But of a truth, who knows but that 
something might be gained by it! Only, poor 
lad, you are not equal to this." 

The pale pilgrim, who in the mean time con- 
tinued moving his head to and fro pensively, said : 
<< I do really believe you would Uke me, and I 
fain would come, but diare not yet. Have patience 
the while ; most assuredly you will see me there, 
but late; and first we must visit your father toge- 
ther, and thus you will become acquainted with 
my name, poor friend." 

^' Play me no queer tricks again ! " the Little 
Master said, looking menacingly up to the pilgrim, 
but the latter pointed with his long, withered hand 
to the rising sun, and said : ? Prevent his and 
my rising if you can ! " 

The morning light now fell on the snow, and 
the Little Master, still muttering reproaches, ran 
down a declivity, but the pilgrim, radiant with 
the sun-Ught, pursued his way quietly and with 
great solemnity to a neighbouring fortress. Shortly 
after they heard a func^ knell from the chapel 
attached to it. 

" For God's sake," whispered the pious Ralph 
to his knight, '* for God's sake, Sir Sintram, what 
sort of companions have you ! The one cannot 
bear Grod's fair sun, the other scarcely entered the 
castle, before a death-knell followed at his heels. 
He cannot surely be a murderer I " 

<* I do not believe him to be such," said Sin- 
tram. ** He appeared to me the better of the two. 
Only his refusing to come to me is strange obsti- 
nacy. I invited him in a kind manner, did I 
not! I think he sings well, and he should have 
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sung to m« some lullaby. Since my mother | 
entered the convent I have not heard one from 
anybody.** 

His eyes began to moisten at this soothing 
reminiscence ; but he was himself unconscious of 
what he had spoken besides, for his mind was 
quite bewildered and perplexed. 

They came near the MOndfelsen, and climbed up 
to the Steinburg. The steward, an old, sullen 
man, particularly devoted to the young knight 
precisely on account of his gloom, and wild, dark 
demeanour, hastened to let down the draw-bridge. 
They all saluted each other in silence; Sintram 
entered in silence, and the joyless gates dosed with 
a creak on the future hermit 



CHAPTER XX. 

Yes, indeed, poor Sintram soon became a 
hermit, or something little more sociable ! For 
about the holy Chnstmas festival, which was 
approaching, lus fearful vision came upon him, 
and this time seized him so terriblv, that all the 
troopers and domestics fled from the castle, and 
ventured not to return. There remained with 
him only his Ralph and the aged steward. True, 
Sintram became calm again, but he now went 
about, so still and pale, that he might have passed 
for a walking ghost. No solace pious Ralph could 
offer, no song conceived in a spirit of devotion and 
kindness would any more avail ; and the steward 
with his wild countenance covered with scars, his 
head become entirely bald through a tremendous 
sword- woimd, his obstinate tacitumity,might almost 
have been regarded as the dark shadow of the un- 
happy knight. Ralph thought of calling in the gifted 
chaplain of the castle of Drontheim, but how could 
he leave his master alone with the sullen steward, 
a man who had ever made him feel a secret dread. 
Bi5m had long kept the rude, strange warrior in 
his service, and honoured the man on account of 
his invincible fidelity and impetuous valour; while 
neither the knight nor anybody else knew from 
whence the steward came, or who he really was. 
And few were the men that knew by what name 
to address him, but this seemed the less neces- 
sary as he did not enter into conversation with 
any one ; he was merely the steward of the Stein- 
burg on the Mondfelsen, and nothing further. 

Ralph commended the deep cares of his heart 
to Grod in his goodness, believing he would lend 
his aid, and God did lend his assistance. 

For precisely on Chx*istmas-eve the bell attached , 
to the draw.bridge rang, and upon Ralph looking * 
over the battlements, he saw the chaplain of Dron- 
theim standing below, in strange company cer- 
tainly; for beside him was the crazy pilgrim, and 
the dead man's bones on his dark mantle glistening 
up in the unsteady light of the stars, caused a mo- 
mentary thrill, but the presence of the chaplain 
filled the good Ralph with too much joy to allow any 
room to doubt. " Besides," he thought, « he who 
comes with him, must be welcome! " and he 
therefore let both in with respectful haste, and 
accompanied them up into the hall, where Sintram 
sat pensive beneath the light of a single flickering 
lamp. Ralph was obliged to support and lead the 
mad pilgrim on the stairs, for he was quite be- 
numbed with cold. 



** I bring yon a salutation from your roother,** 
said the chaplain on entering, and immediately a 
sweet smile spread over the young knight's coun- 
tenance, and its deathly-pale hue gave place to a 
soft red. 

** Ah, Grod," he whispered, " is my mother still 
living,and does she, too,desire to hear even of me?" 

*< She is endowed with a great gift of presaging," 
rejoined the chaplain, ^ so that whatever deed yoD 
may accomplish, and whatever you noay omit, 
everything is shadowed unerringly forth to her— 
sometimes while awake, sometimes in dreams — 
in many wondrous shapes. Now, too, she is 
acquainted with your deep suffering, and she sends 
me, her conventual confessor, here to console yon, 
but at the same time also to warn you, for as sbe 
declares, and as I too am inclined to believe, still 
many and unusually severe trials are in reserve 
for you." 

Sintram with his arms across on his breast 
bowed his head, and with a gracious smile, said : 
^ I have gained much ; more than I could have 
ventured to hope in my boldest moments, ten 
thousand times more by this my mother's greetiug 
and by your consolation, reverend sir, and all this 
after so cruelly great a fall as I have but just 
now had. The Lord's mercy is great, and how- 
ever weighty may be the burden of penance and 
trial he may send upon me, I hope, with his help, 
to be able to support it." 

While these last words were pronounced the 
door opened, and the steward entered with a torch, 
in the glare of which he looked quite blood-red. 
He gazed formidably at the mad pilgrim who had 
just sank, fainting, on an arm-chair, supported 
and tended by Ralph ; he then gazed with wonder 
on the chaplain's countenance, and at length mut- 
tered, ** Strange meeting ! I think the hour of 
confession and reconciliation is come." 

** I think so too," replied the priest, who had 
heard the low whisper. ** This seems, in sooth, 
to be a day of peace and grace. The poor man 
there wished, upon my meeting him half.frozen 
on the road, by all means to confess before follow- 
ing me to a warm hearth ; do as he has done, 
my dark, glowing warrior, and defer not your good 
purpose for one moment." With this he left the 
room with the steward, who nodded in compliance, 
saying on the way, ^ Knight and squire ! mean- 
while tend well the patient who has been com- 
mended to my festering care." 

Sintram and Ralph fulfilled the chaplain's desire, 
and when, through their restoratives, the pilgrim 
at length opened his eyes, the young knight said 
with a friendly smile, " See, now you have indeed 
visited me. Why did you th«i refuse me upon 
my entreating you so earnestly a few days back ! 
I may indeed have spoken somewhat incoherently, 
and with warmth. You were, perhaps, made 
timid by this ? " 

A sudden flash of terror quivered upon the 
pilgrim's countenance, yet he immediately looked 
again on Sintram with friendly humility, saying : 
<< dear, dear Sir, I am so infinitely devoted 
to you ; only do not always speak of the things 
which have occurred between you and me ; it 
always terrifies me so much. For, sir, either I 
am mad and have forgotten it all, or he met you in 
the wood who seems to me like my all-powerful 
twin brother " 
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« Sintram laid his hand lightly on his mouth, 
saying in reply, " Pray say no more about it ; 1 
will be silent with all my heart." Neither he nor 
Ralph knew rightly what it really was in the matter 
that seemed so dreadful to them ; but they both 
trembled. 

After a brief pause the pilgrim began: « I will 
rather sing you a song— a mild, consolatory song. 
Have you not a lute at hand !" 

Ralph fetched one, and the pilgrim, half raising 
himself up in the arm-chair, sang the following 
words: — 

«' He who, life's course reviewing, 

Ab bodings thrill through heart and limb. 
Goes suing, — 
Lifting soul and hands,— goes suing. 
At Mercy's gate. 
With faith to wait,— 
God makes all light to him. 

See you the bright East shining ? 
Hear you the angels singing 

Through the young morning red? 
In gloom you long lay pining. 
But aid to you now bringing 

Grace-giving Death is sped ! 
Greet him with friendly feeling. 
Friendly is then his mien, 
To the contrite bliss revealing, 
Aa long his wont has been. 

He who, lii'e's course reviewing, 

As bodings thrill through heart and limb, 
Goes suing, — 
Lifting soul and hands,— goes suing. 
At Mercy's gate. 

With faith to wait, i 

God makes all light to him.** 

<< Amen ! " said both Sintram and Ralph, folding 
their hands ; and while the last notes of the lute 
were dying solemnly away, the chaplain, with the 
steward, entered the room slowly and softly. 

** I bring you a fine Christmas gift," said the 
priest. ^* After a long and trying period, recon- 
ciliation and the peace of conscience have again 
returned to a generous, mistaken heart. You, 
dear pilgrim, it concerns ; and you, my Sintram, 
cheeifully confiding in God, let it serve as a re- 
freshing example to you." 

" More than twenty years ago,"— .the steward 
begtui to relate at the chaplain's nod — ** more tlian 
twenty years ago, I, like a bold shepherd, was 
driving my sheep across the mountains : there 
came a young knight after me ; they called him 
Weigand the Slender ; he wanted to barter with 
me for my favourite lambkin, which he intended 
for his fair bride, and kindly offered me a good 
deal of red gold. I rejected his offer with defiance. 
Over-daring youth chafed in us both. A stroke of 
his sword precipitated me, senseless, down the 
abyss." 

*' Not dead V* inquired the pilgrim, scarce 
audibly. 

** I am no ghost," the steward churlishly re- 
plied ; and, upon the chaplain nodding gravely, 
forthwith pursued in a more humble strain. 

** 1 recovered slowly and in solitude, by using 
the remedies I, a shepherd, could easily collect 
in our mountain valleys, vidiich abound in herbs. 
Upon coming forth again, no man knew me 
with my scarred face and bald sconce. True, 
I Lcard the report spread through the land, how, 



on account of the above deed, Weigand the Slender 
was rejected by his fair bride Yerena ; how he 
pined away with grief, and she wished to take the 
veil, but was persuaded by her father to wed the 
great Sir Bi5rn. A terrible desire of revenge 
came into my heart, and I denied my name, kins- 
men, and home, and entered the service of the 
powerful Sir Biom as a rude stranger, in order 
that Weigand the Slender might always be con- 
sidered a murderer, while I took delight in wit- 
nessing his grief. And I have, too, had my delight 
these many long years, — fearful delight in his self- 
imposed banishment, his comfortless return, his 
madness. But this day*' — and hot tears gushed 
from his eyes — ** God has broken the hardness of 
my heart, and, dear Sir Weigand, consider your- 
self a murderer no longer, and say you will forgive 
me, and pray for him who has done you such 
dreadful injury and — ** 

Sobs choked his words : he fell down at the 
pilgrim's feet, who clasped him in his arms, pro- 
nounced his pardon, weeping tears of joy. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The edification of this hoar passecf from daz^ 
zling, celestial transport into a clear, calm, rationa 
view of real life ; and the relieved pilgrim put 
away from him the mantle with the dead man's 
bones, saying, '* I imposed it on myself by way of 
penance, to carry these terrible relics about 
with me, thinking some of them might belong to 
him whom I had murdered. And this, too, led 
me to explore deep in the channels of dried-up 
torrents, and the high nests of the eagle and the 
vulture. And in my search it sometimes seemed 
to me— this might, indeed, have been a mere de- 
lusion — as if I fell in with somebody who looked 
almost like myself, far, far more powerful, but 
yet, still paler and more wasted." 

An imploring nod from Sintram interrupted 
the course of these words. Smiling softly, Wei- 
gand bent towards him and said : *' You know, 
now, the deep, infinitely deep sorrow which gnawed 
at my heart — perfectly. My timidity, then, and 
loving tenderness for you will no longer be an 
enigma to your own kind heart. For, young 
man, however much you may resemble your 
violent father, you have still the affection and 
mildness of your mother, and their reflection lights 
up your pale, stem features, like the morning red 
when it spreads over ice-mountains and snow- 
covered valleys. And, ah ! how long have you 
been lonely in yourself, amid the throng of men ! 
And for how long a time you have not seen your 
mother, my poor, beloved Sintram I " 

^ This is to me, too, as a spring in the parched 
desert," rejoined Sintram ; " and I should be, 
perhaps, entirely restored, could I but keep you 
long, and weep with you, dear Sir ; but I have 
already a presentiment that you will very soon be 
taken from me." 

" I really believe," said the pilgrim, " that the 
song I sung but now was almost my last, and that 
it contains a prediction which applies closely, very 
closely to me. But, ah ! what an evsr-thirsting 
soil is the human soul ! the more God showers his 
erace upon it, the more eagerly does it look 
for fresh dews of his blessing ; and thus I fain 
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would beg one thing before my (as I trust) blissful 

close. It will certainly not fall to my lot,*' he 

added with a sinking roice, ^ for I feel myself un- 
worthy of so high a faTour." 

** It will yet &11 to your lot,*' said the chaplain 
cheerfully and in a loud voice. " * He who hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted ;* and assuredly I 
may be permitted to conduct him, who is cleared 
of the imputation of murder, to take farewell of 
the holy and pardoning Yerena.*' 

The pilgrim lifted both hands high towards 
heaven, and an unspoken prayer of thanksgiving 
rose from his beaming eyes — his bliss-smiling lips. 
But Sintram cast his eyes on the ground with a 
melancholy expression, and sighed internally— 
^ Ah, that one might go with him I ** 

** My poor, gw>d Sintram,*' said the chaplain 
with tender kindness, '* I heard your wish indeed, 
but the time is not yet come. The evil powers 
within you may still raise their angry fronts, and 
Yerena must repress her longing and yours, till 
your whole heart is pure as hers. Console your- 
self with this, that God inclines towurds you, and 
that the wished-for joy will come—if not here, 
certainly in the realms beyond." 

But the pilgrim, as if recovering from a fit of 
convulsions, rose vigorously from the arm-chair and 
said : ** Is it your pleasure to walk with me, reve- 
rend Sir ! By sunrise we may be at the gates of the 
convent ; and I, too, near, very near to heaven." 

In vain did the chaplain and Ralph represent 
to him in what a state of exhaustion he was. He 
observed with a smile, ^ there could be no thought 
of that in the present case ;*' and girded himself 
and strung the lute, which he begged to be allowed 
to take with him as a travelling companion. His 
decisive demeanour, without words, overcame 
almost every objection ; and the chaplain, too, 
was already girded for the journey, when the 
pilgrim, with great emotion, looking towards Sin- 
tram, who lay half -slumbering upon a couch on 
which he had sunk down from great exhaustion, 
said : " Wait awhile ; I know that he would like 
a lullaby from me before I go.'* The youth's 
friendly smile seemed to say yes ; and the pilgrim 
struck the chords with a light touch, and sang : 

"Sweet boy ! taste sleep unbrokim. 

To thee a mother's love 
Sends now this song's fond token 

Ta breathe thy couch above. 
Though distant, she— not vainly — 

For thy salvation prays ; 
Herself had come full fainly. 

But Time brook'd no delays. 

Oh ! when from slumber waking. 

Act thou in every deed. 
In every undertaking. 

As this song's coimsels lead : — 
E'er to thy mother listen. 

Her Yes, her No obey,— 
Howe'er temptation glisten. 

Thou then canst never stray. 

Should'st thou to hear be willing, 

And noble paths pursue, 
A kind breeze oft— joy-thrilling— 

Thy cheek shall fondly woo. 
Then calmly glad, feel ever— 

It does her praise impart. 
Who, though long distance sevei, 

Yet loves thee heart to heart. 



Oh ! wondroody refreshing power I 

Oh! holy Light of Life! 
Whose heaven-descended dower 

Can quench hell's fiendish strife I 
Sweet boy! taste sleep unbroken I 

To thee a mother's love 
Sends now this song's fond token 

To breathe thy couch abova" 

Sintram, smiling and breathing low, lay 
wrapped in deep slumbers. Ralph and the 
steward remained seated by his couch, while the 
two travellers went forth in the mild starlight. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It was already very near morning when Ralph, 
who had dozed a little, was awakened by the low 
voice of some one singine ; and, on looking around^ 
he perceived, with astonishment, that it proceeded 
from the lips of the steward. The latter said, as 
by way of explanation : <* Thus sings Sir Weigand 
now, at the gates of the convent, and they open 
them to him in friendship ;" after which old Ralph 
fell asleep again, uncertain whether he had heard 
these words awake or in a dream. After a while, 
however, he was again awakened by the bright 
shnlight, and on rising he saw the count-enance of 
the steward wondrously lighted up in ihe ruddy 
beams of morning, and altogether the features of 
the late formidable man radiant with pleasing, 
nay, really childlike gentleness. The strange ntttn 
was listening to the still air, as if giving ear to a 
delightful conversation or to beautiful music ; and 
when Ralph was preparing to speak, he begged 
him, with a sign, to keep silence, and continued 
straining forward in his listening attitude. 

At length he sank back slowly and with compla- 
cency on his arm-chair, whispering : << God be 
praised ! She has granted him his last request ; 
he will be inhumed in the convent burial-ground ; 
and now, too, he has pardoned me in his inmost 
heart. I can tell you his closing scene is a most 
calm one.'* 

Ralph had not nerve enough to put a question, 
or to wake his master ; he felt as if one who had 
already departed this world addressed him. 

The steward continued a long time silent, and 
smiling before him with serenity. At length he 
rose up a little, listened again and said : « It is 
over. The bells sound very sweetly. We have 
conquered. Ah, how easy, how sweety does God, 
in his goodness, make it ! 

And it was so, too, in this instance. Redining^ 
as if from exhaustion, he stretched out his limbs, 
and his soul was delivered from its dark tenement. 

Ralph now gently awoke his young knight, and 
pointed to the steward, smiling in death. Sintram 
smiled too ; he and his pious squire bent their 
knees, praying to God for we depiuted spirit. They 
then arose and bore the cold body into a vault, 
and watched by it with consecrated tapers till the 
chaplain should return. That the pilgrim would 
not again appear, they well knew. 

Towards mid-day the chaplain did return alone. 
He could scarcely do more than confirm what was 
already known to them. Only as an appendix to 
the report, he brought a refreshing, hopeful greet- 
ing from the mother to her son. He remarked, 
too, that Weigand had &llen into his last sleep 
like a wearied child, while Yerena continued to 
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hold the crucifix above him cahnly and with 
kindliness. 

« God makes all light to us ! " the youth sang 
in a low voice ; and they prepared his last bed for 
the steward, now so mild, and lowered him 
solemnly into it with all due ceremonies. The 
chaplain was obliged to depart again immediately 
after this office was performed ; but it was allowed 
him, upon taking farewell, still kindly to address 
Sintram : " Thy dear mother knows certainly how 
pious, and calm, and good thou now art." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

In the castle of Sir Bi($m of the Glowing Eye, 
the sacred evening was not celebrated in so devout 
and happy a manner ; but still the will of Providence 
was quite visibly revealed in it. At the request of 
the lord of the castle, Folko had allowed himself 
to be conducted by Gabriele into the hall, and the 
three then sat down to an excellent repast at a 
large round stone table ; on either side the men of 
bo& knights, according to northern custom, were 
seated at large dining-tables, equipped in fiill 
armour. Tapers and chandeliers illuminated the 
lofty apartment with almost dazzling splendour. 

Beep Night had already begun his solemn reign, 
and Gabriele softly admonished the wounded 
knight to break up ; Biorn heard this, and said : 
** You are indeed right, fair lady ; our hero 
requires repose ; only let us first do justice to an 
ancient, honourable custom." 

And at his nod four troopers brought forward 
with solemnity a great boar, to all appearance 
made of pure gold, and placed it in the centre of 
the stone table. Biom's men rose respectfully, 
and put their helmets under their arms, as did 
also tiie lord of the castle himself. 

« What is that to heV* Folko demanded with 
great seriousness. 

** What your fathers and mine did on every 
Yule festiv<J,*' replied Biorn. " We are going to 
make vows to the Boar of Frea, and then pledge 
it in a bowl all round." 

** What our ancestors called the Yule festival," 
said Folko, ** we do not celebrate. We are good 
Christians, and celebrate the holy Chnstmas fes- 
tival." 

<< Do the one and omit not the other !" thought 
Biorn. *' My ancestors are too dear to me to 
allow my forgetting their heroic customs. He 
who wishes not to join in this may do as his wis- 
dom prompts, but this will not hinder me. I vow 

by this golden boar " and he had already 

stretched forth his hand to lay it upon the idol. 
But Folko de Montfaucon called out : *< In the 
name of our Holy Deliverer, desist ! Where I 
am, and can still breathe and have a will, no one 
shall celebrate the customs of wild Heathenism 
undisturbed." 

Biorn of the Glowing Eye cast an angry glance 
at him. The men of both lords separated from 
each other with a hollow clashing of mail, and 
formed in two divisions, one behind each of the 
two leaders, on either side of the hall. In various 
parts you might see them, already engaged in 
buckling on their helmets and morions. 

^ Still bethink what you are doing," said BiSm: 
* I was on the point of vowing eternal fidelity, 



nay, grateful homage to the house of Montfaucon $ 
but you disturb me in the customs which havo 
been transmitted to me from my fEithers ; look then 
to your head, and to everything that is dear to 
you ; my wrath no longer knows any bounds." 

Folko made a sign to Gabriele, who was turning 
quite pale, to retire to the rear of his men, and said 
to her, ** Courage, and be of good cheer, noble 
Dame ! Many w^kker Christians before me have 
ventured more for the sake of God and Holy 
Church, than appears to threaten us ; believe me, 
no one will overreach the Baron of Montfaucon 
so easily." 

Gabriele retired, as Folko commanded, quieted 
to some extent by his bold, princely smile ; but 
this very smile inflamed Bi5m*s passion still more. 
He once more stretched forth his hands towards 
the boar, and might have been preparing to utter 
some terrible vow, when the Baron snatched up an 
iron glove of Biom's, which lay on the table, and 
with it, he, with his uninjured left hand, dealt the 
golden image such a tremendous blow, that it split 
in two and tumbled with a crash on the hard floor. 
The lord of the castle and his men stood around 
as if petrified. 

But soon the mailed gloves were heard grasp- 
ing the sword-hilts, and shields were lifted from 
the walls, and an angry muttering, denouncing 
death, went through the hall. At Folko's nod 
one of his faithful followers had handed him a 
battle-axe ; he brandished it high and with vigour 
in his left hand, and stood like an avenging cherub 
in the middle of the hall; and, with the composure 
of one having authority, spoke these words in the 
midst of the muttering : — 

** What are you about to do, ye infatuated North- 
men ? What art thou about to do sinful lord 1 
Ye are indeed become Pagans, and in that case I 
hope to prove to you, in arms, that my Grod has 
not placed the strength of victory in my right arm 
alone. But if ye still can hear, do hear ! On 
this accursed idol, now, with the help of God shat- 
tered in pieces, didst thou, Biorn, lay thy hand 
when thou didst swear to annihilate the men of 
the sea-port towns, if they should chance to fall 
into thy power. And Godard Lenz, and Rudlieb 
arrived here, driven by a storm on this coast. 
How didst thou then act, O savage Bi5rn ! How 
did ye then act in imitation of him, ye who were 
present at the Yule festival ? Seek your redress 
in me ! He who was with those pious men will 
not abandon me. Briskly to arms I And " — 
he turned to his heroic warriors — " Godard and 
Rudlieb is our watch-word ! " 

On this Biorn lowered his drawn sword, and 
his troopers grew still, and not an eye among the 
Norwegian host was afterwards lifted from the 
ground ; <kt length they began one after the other 
to move softly out of the hall. In the end Biorn 
only stood opposed to the Baron and his men ; he 
seemed, however, scarcely to remark that he was 
alone ; but he bent his knee, laid his gleaming 
sword beside him, pointed to the shattered idol 
and said : ** Deal with me as you have dealt with 
that. I have merited nothing better. Only one 
thing I implore, one thing only — do not put upon 
my house, great Baron, the ignominy of withdraw- 
ing to another castle in Norway." 

" I do not fear you," Folko replied, after reflect- 
ing awhile; *^ and as far as can be, I willingly for- 
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give you." With thia he held the cross above the 
wild form of Bi5m of the Glowing Eye, and 
allowed himself to be conducted by Gabriele to his 
apartments. The men of the house of Montfau- 
con followed proudly, and in silence. 

The proud spirit of the wrathful lord was now 
entirely broken, and with increased humility he 
watched everv nod of Folko or of Gabriele ; yet 
the latter withdrew more and more to the cheer- 
ful circle of their own apartments, where still in 
the chillest of northern winters all was gladsome 
as life in May. The wounded state of the Baron 
did not prevent the evening joys, where story, 
and music, and dance prevailed ; but rather it 
afforded a new and grateful scene, when the well, 
favoured, tall knight took his tender lady's arm 
for support, and both, almost changing deportment 
and offices, walked thus through the illuminated 
halls, dispensing their pleasing salutations, like 
flowers, to the assembled ladies and gentlemen. 

Little or nothing at all was said of poor Sintram 
during this time. The late wild demeanour of his 
father had augmented the horror which Gabriele 
experienced, when she thought of the youth's self- 
accusation; and precisely because Folko observed 
an inflexible silence on this point, she conjectured 
the more shocking secrets. Nay, even the Baron 
felt a secret dread when he thought of the pale, 
black-haired youth ; his repentance indeed almost 
bordered on confirmed despair, neither did any 
one know what he really practised in the ill- 
famed Steinburg. There came secret reports 
from the fugitive troopers, that the evil spirit had 
now got full possession of Sintram ; that no one 
could abide with him any longer; and that the 
sullen, mysterious steward had already paid Uie 
forfeit of his attachment with death. Folko was 
scarcely able to resist the fearful conjecture 
which pictured the lonely youth to him as an ob- 
durate sorcerer. 

And evil spirits might indeed have flitted about 
the banished one without his having invoked them. 
Thus in his dreams he often fancied that Venus, 
the malignant sorceress, in a golden car, yoked 
with winged cats, hovered above the battlements 
of the Steinburg, and laughed down at him with 
these words : << Foolish Sintram, foolish Sintram, 
hadst thou but followed the Little Master ! Now 
tiiou hadst lain in Helen's arms, and the MOndfelsen 
had been called the Minnefelsen,* and the Stein- 
burg the Rosenburg ! f Thy own pale form had 
fallen away from thee, and thy dark hair — for 
thou art only bewitched, youth — and thy eyes had 
shone more mildly, thy cheeks had been more 
bboming, thy looks more fair than the world of 
yore admired in Sir Paris. 0, how Helen had 
loved thee 1 " Then she would show him in a 
side-glass how like a hero of great beauty he 
knelt before Grabriele, and she, with a soft, rising 
blush, like the morning red, sunk in his arms. 

Upon rising from such visions of his slumbers, 
he was wont, with anxious haste, to take hold of 
the sword and scarf, once bestowed on him by the 
lady — as one who has been shipwrecked seizes the 
saving plank — ^and when his hot tears fell upon 
them, he would whisper secretly to himself — 
^ There was, indeed, one single hour of my poor 
life in which I was worthy and happy ! " 
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Once he arose from such dreuns at midnight, 
only this time with thrilling horror, for it had 
seemed to him as if the beautiful, alluring features 
of Venus, the enchantress, fell into contortions 
towards the close of her discourse, fr^m the strange 
scorn with which she looked down upon him, and 
her appearance was now almost like that of the 
hideous Little Master. The youth knew no better 
means of becalming his troubled mind than to put 
on Gabriele's sword and scarf, and hasten out 
beneath the starlit vault of the wintry sky, then 
lighted up so solemnly. He paced pensively up and 
down among the leafless oaks and firs feathered with 
snow, which stood isolated on the high castle-waU. 

A sad moaning now seemed to rise up from the 
vaults beneath, which appeared at times like the 
voice of one striving to sing, but who, from internal 
anguish, could not. On Sintratn's calling out^ 
« Who's there!" all was still. And when he 
became silent, and was preparing to extend his 
walk, the fearful rattling in the thr^t and moaning 
issued forth again as from a dying breast. 

Sintram mastered a feeling of horror, which 
seemed to tear him back by his erect hair, and 
clambered down in silence towards the dry vaolts, 
which were hewn in the rock. He had already got so 
deep that the stars were no longer visible to him ; 
beneath him stirred some enveloped figure, when 
he suddenly glided down the rough declivity with 
involuntary celeritv, and stood near the form from 
whence the moaning had proceeded. It ceased 
its wailings forthwith, and laughed like a ra^^i^ir^iiff^ 
from beneath its broad flowing garments. ^ Ho I 
soho ! my comrade I Soho, my comrade I That 
was, indeed, a little too swift for you even 1 Yes, 
yes, so it is ; and just look, — now, in sooth, you 
stand no higher than myself, my pious, powerfid 
youth ! Be patient, patient there ! " 

** What do you want with me 1 Wfiy do you 
laugh I Why do you weep t " Sintram demanded 
with impatience. 

" 1 could demand the same of you," rejoined the 
dark figure ; ** and you would be far less able to 
answer me than I you. Why do you laugh I Why 
do you weep I Poor fellow ! But I will show you 
a remarkable thing in your stone castle, of which 
you now know nothing at all. Just give attention ! " 

And the enveloped form scratehed and scraped 
at the stone, and a little iron door opened, disco- 
vering a dark passage which led to the vast endless 
abyss. 

^ Will you go with me 1 " whispered the strange 
being. ** That leads to your father's castle by the 
shortest possible way. In half an hour we shall 
come out from the ground, and that, too, in your 
fair Helen's sleeping chamber. Duke Menelaus 
shall lie wrapped in a charmed slumber ; leave that 
to my care. And then you will take the delicate, 
slender form in your arms, and bear her away to 
the MOndfelsen here ; and that is won again which 
seemed lost through your former in'esolution." 

Sintram trembled visibly to and fro, fearfully 
struggling with the ardour of love and the pangs 
of conscience. But at length, pressing sword and 
scarf to his heart, he exclaimed— '^ O that fairest, 
most glorious hour of my life ! And if all my 
joys be lost, I shall hold fast that brilliant hour I" 
<< A fair, brilliant hour ! " These words were 
echoed by the enveloped form with a sarcastic 
laugh. " Do you know now whom you van. 
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qukhed t A good old friend, who only aesumed 
80 pugnacious a form, to allow himself ultimately 
to be cast down by you for your exaltation ! Will 
you convince yourself ! Will you look I ** And 
the dark garments fluttered back from the little 
figure, and the dwarf-like warrior in strange 
armour, the golden horns on his helmet, the sickle- 
like halberd in his hand, the same whom Sintram 
thought he had slain on the heath of Niflung, stood 
before him, and laughed out — ^ You see, my youth, 
there is nothing in the wide world but delusion and 
froth : hold fast, then, the delusion which refreshes 
you, and swallow that froth which you relish ! 
Away, then, into the subterranean passage t It 
leads to your angel Helen. Or would you like to be 
still more closely acquainted with your friend I " 

His beaver flew up; the Little Master's ill- 
favoured face stared at the knight, who asked, as 
if half dreaming, ** Are you, perchance, Venus, the 
evil enchantress, also I " 

^ A part of her ! " the Little Master laughed 
out ; '^ or, rather, she is a part of me. And you, 
behave in such a manner as to become disen- 
chanted and transformed into Paris the handsome 
knight. There, prince Paris" — and bis voice 
became like that of a syren — ** There, Prince 
Paris, I am handsome as you ! " 

At the same moment pious Ralph appeared on 
the rampart above, and pointed the light of a con- 
secrated taper in his lajitem down the vault, in 
quest of the youth, whom he had missed. 

'^ For God's sake, Sir Sintram 1 " he exclaimed, 
''what has the ghost of the warrior whom you 
slew on the heath of Niflung, and whom I could 
not inter, to do with you 1 " 

" Do you see now I Do you hear now ! '* whis- 
pered Little Master, and retired towards the shades 
of the subterranean passage. '' The wise gentle- 
man above knows me right well. Your exploit 
amounted to nothing at all. Be merry and taste 
tile sweets of life ! " 

But Sintram, with great exertion, sprang back 
into the circle of light, which the taper from above 
described, and exclaimed, with a menacing voice — 
'' Away from me, troubled spirit I I know that I 
bear a name within me in which thou darest have 
no share ! " 

Angry and in fear the Little Master ran iiito 
the passage, and shut the iron door with a loud 
sound behind him. It seemed as if he were heard 
to groan and croak within the opening. 

Sintram now climbed up the rampart, and beck- 
oned to his old guardian to ke^ silence, saying — 
" One of my best joys — nay, my very best — is taken 
from me ; but, with God's help, I am, however, 
not lost." 

In the glimmer of the earliest red of the next 
morning, he and Ralph walled up the door of the 
dangerous passage with huge flag-stones. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The long northern winter was at length passed ; 
the woods rustled gailv in their bright green 
foliage ; friendly plots of green turf smiled down 
from the heights ; the valleys looked verdant ; the 
brooks purled on ; only on the highest peaks of the 
mountains did the snow still lodge ; and Folko'a 



and Gabriele's bark rode ready for sailing on the 
dancing sunlit waves of the sea. 

The Baron, now restored to health, vigorous 
and alert as if nothing had ever impaired his 
heroic strength, stood one morning with his fair 
lady on the beach, and, gladdened by the prospect 
of their speedy return to their native land, the 
graceful pair looked on with cheerfulness, while 
the troopers were engaged, some in packmg-up, 
others in stowing the effects in the vessel. 

In the desultory conversation which was going 
forward, one of the band was heard to say : 
^ But that which appears to me the most frightful 
and marveUous in this northern clime, is the 
Steinburg on the Mdndfelsen ; true, I have not 
been in it ; but when, on our hunting expeditions, 
I saw it rising above the tops of the fir-trees, 
my heart regularly shrunk with fear, as if it 
needs must he the abode of something extra- 
ordinary : and a few weeks ago — ^the snow still 
lay everywhere hard in the valleys — I came un- 
awares quite close to the strange edifice. Young 
Sintram was walking entii*ely alone on the ram- 
part, just as the evening twilight had begun, like 
the departed spirit of some hero, and he awoke 
from a lute which he held in his lumd soft tones of 
complaint, and, at the same time, sighed so very 
tenderly and painfully *' 

The speaker's voice was lost in the noise of the 
multitude, and he, moreover, bent his steps to- 
wards the ship with the bundle he had finished 
tying ; so that Folko and Gabriele did not hear 
the conclusion of his discourse. 

But the fair lady regarded her hero with eyes 
dimmed with tears, and sighed: ''The lonely Mdnd- 
felsen lies beyond the summit of those mountains 
yonder, does it not 1 I really feel grieved in my 
heart for poor Sintram." 

"I understand thee, thou pure, kind woman; 
and the holy sympathy of thy tender bosom," 
replied Folko ; and forthwith ordered his fleet 
Barbary to be brought forth, commended their 
noble lady to his followers' protection, and, ac- 
companied by Gabriele's smile of thanks, sprung 
into the saddle, and spurred on to the valley which 
led up to the Steinburg. 

Sintram was seated on a couch before the draw- 
bridge, touching the strings of a lute, while at in- 
tervals a tear fell down on the gold chords, almost 
as Montfaucon's trooper had described him ; when 
above him there passed by a something like the 
shadow of a cloud ; still weeping, he looked up, 
thinking, perchance, a flight of cranes were return- 
ing through the air ; but the sky was quite vacant, 
and clear, and blue : and while the young knight 
was reflecting on the subject, a large well- wrought 
spear, from among the store of arms on the 
battlement of the tower, fell down quite close 
to his feet. 

" Take it up ! — make good use of it ! Your 
enemy is near ! Near, too, is the loss of your 
greatest bliss!" These words were distmctly 
whispered in his ear, and he fancied he saw the 
shadow of the Little Master glide away, quite 
close to him, into some one of the neighbouring 
rock, clefts in the vault beneath. But, at the 
same time, a tall, gigantic, gaunt form — somewhat 
resembling the dead pilgrim, only much, much 
greater — stalked through the vallev, and, lifting 
up his long, withered arm in a fearmily tfajreatoD- 
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ing manner, TaniBhed into an ancient tomb. At 
the very same instant, Sir Folko de Montiau- 
oon came dashing up the MOndfelsen swift as 
the wind, and he must, indeed, have seen some- 
thing of the wondrous apparitions ; for, while 
standing close behind Sintram, he looked some- 
what paJe, and asked seriously, in a low voice : 

** Who were those two, Sir, with whom you 
were Just holding communion I ** 

<* God only knows," rejoined Sintram; ** I do 
not know them." 

** If God did but know it ! " exclaimed Mont- 
fitucon ; ** but I am afraid that he now knows very 
little of you and all your practices." 

^< You speak terribly harsh words," said Sin- 
tram; <<but yet, since that unhappy evening, — 
ah, and from a still earlier date ! — I must brook 
everything you please to put upon roe. Dear sir, 
you may give credence to my words; I do not know 
those formidable companions of mine ; I do not 
call them, nor do I know what dreadful maledic- 
tion it is which makes them haunt my steps. God 
in his goodness, however, I do hope, is mindful of 
me, as a faithful shepherd forgets not even the 
worst and wildest of his flock that has strayed 
from the plain, and now ynth the voice of anguish 
calls after him from the dreary desert." 

The Baron's indignation was now completely 
broken ; two bright tears stood in his eyes, and 
he said : ^ No, assuredly, God has not forgotten 
you, — do you not forget God in his goodness ; 
nor did I come to upbraid you. I came to bless 
you in Gabriele*s name, and in my own. May our 
Master shield you, curb you, exalt you ! and Sin- 
tram, from the distant shores of Normandy I shall 
make you an object of my vigilance, and shall 
learn how you struggle against the evil which 
burdens your poor lUe ; and when you have cast 
it off and stand there as one who has gloriously 
triumphed over malediction and murder, you shall 
then receive a token of recompense and of love, 
more glorious than you and I at this moment 
conceive." 

The words flowed from the mouth of the Baron 
as from a prophet ; he himself but half under- 
stood what he spoke ; taking a friendly farewell of 
Sintram he turned his noble Barbary, and sped 
down through the valley to the beach again. 

« Fool, fool, three-fold fool I" the Little Master's 
voice whispered in Sintram's ear, but old Ralph 
was heard distinctly chanting his morning song in 
the castle ; its last stanza ran thus : — 

*« By God is blest 

Whoe'er the Jest 
Of pleasure's world becomeB ; 

Him raiseth he 

Invisibly 
Up to the angels' homes." 

On this a quiet joy thrilled through Sintram's 
heart, and he looked about him with higher grati- 
fication than he did in that hour when Gabriele 
bestowed scarf and sword, and Folko conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon him . 



CHAPTER XXV. 

With a propitious spring-breeze, the Baron and 
Ids fair lady were already scudding on the wide 
soa; nay, the coast of Normandy had already risen 



upon them firom out the waves, and still 3USm of 
the Glowing Eve sat sullen and speechless in his 
castle ; he had not taken fuewell of Uiem : in 
his soul there was more of timid defiance than 
loving respect for MontfSuicon, especially since the 
affair with the boar ; and acutely did the thought 
gnaw at his proud heart, that the Baron, the 
flower and pride of the whole race, had come to 
visit him with jov, and now departed discontented, 
in stem, reproachful displeasure. He kept it con- 
tinually before his min^ and it was as a thorn in 
his bosom — how everything had happened, and how 
everything might have been otherwise; and he 
always thought he heard the songs which remote 
posterity would sing in commemoration of the 
loumey of the ^at Baron, and of the worUi- 
lessnees of the wild Bidm. 

At length, with fierce anger, he tore asunder the 
bandsof nisgloomyspirit,burstforth from the castle 
with all his troopers, and commenced one of the 
most fearful and unjust feuds he had ever been 
engaged in. Sintram, hearing his father's horn 
of battle winding, commended the Steinburg to old 
Ralph's care, and, armed for the finy, rode rapidly 
down from the castle. 

But the flames of the hovels and farm-yards 
among the mountains, rose up before him, and in 
their fearfully glowing characters, he read what 
kind of war his father was waging : on perceiving 
this, he trotted forward to join the bands, but 
there he only made offer of his mediation, protest- 
ing that he would not lay hand on his noble sword 
in so abominable a conflict, even if the Steinburg, 
and the family castle also, must in consequence be 
levelled to the ground by the enemy in revenge. 
Biom, in the frenzy of wrath, hurled the spear 
which he just then held in his hand at his son. 
The murderous weapon hissed by him, Sintram 
stood still, his visor open, moved not a limb to 
protect himself, and said : << Father, do what you 
dare do, but I join not in your ongocUy war<r'' 
With a sneer indeed Biom of the Glowing Eye said, 
smiling: <<It seems I am always to have a tutor 
here ; my son, put off the spmce knight of Fran- 
conia ! " but still he examined himself aooepted 
Sintram's mediation, made recompense for the 
damage done, and retired in gloom to his fiunily 
castle ; Sintram to the MOndfelsen again. 

From this time forward similar ooenrrences 
were no rarity. The upshot was, that Sintram was 
accounted the protector of all those whom his 
father persecuted in his outbursts of passion; but, 
notwithstanding this, the young knight's own wild- 
ness sometimes carried him away, so that he went 
hand in hand with his raging father in his atrocious 
deeds. Bi5m would then laugh with shoddng com- 
placency, and say : << Just look, my brave son, how 
our torches flame up from the fium-yards ; how the 
blood gushed after our swords in those bodies yon- 
der ! I still observe, however you may dissemble, 
that you are, and abide my legitimate, dear heir 1" 

After such wild transgressions, Sintram knew 
not how else to find consolation than by riding off 
to the chaplain at Drontheim, and confessing to 
him his misery and his sins. After due penance 
and repentance, the latter did indeed pronounce 
his absolution, and raised up the crushed young 
man ; but he also frequently said :— 

** Oh how near, how very, very near yon ^ere 
enduring the last trial, and beholding Yerena'a 
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countenance in triumph, and reconciling all. Now 
jou have cast yourself back again for years ;, con- 
sider, my son, the life of man is transient, and if 
you ever slide backwards afresh, how will you 
climb the summit on this side eternity!*' 

Years rose and waned again, and BiSm's crown 
grew white as snow, and &e youth Sintram had 
almost become an elderly man ; the aged Ralph 
was scarcely able to quit the Steinburg any more, 
and he was heard at times to say : ^ Still to be 
alive is still a great burden to me, but in some mea- 
sure a source of great consolation also, beHeving, 
as I do, that God in his goodness has still a very 
great joy in store for me here below *, and this 
must concern young, dear Sir Sintram, for what 
else indeed in the world could rejoice me !" 

But everything remained as it was, and Sintram's 
frightful visions about Christmas, grew every year 
rather more grim than mild. 

The holy season was now approaching, and the 
afflicted knight experienced greater anguish of 
mind than ever. Sometimes, on counting the 
number of nights which would intervene before that 
period, a cold perspiration stood on his forehead, 
and he would say : ** Mark me, my dear old foster- 
father, this time something fearfully decisive is in 
reserve for me." 

One evening he was conscious of an urgent 
anxietv which impelled him toward his father; he 
fanciea the most dreadful scenes were going for- 
ward in the castle of his ancestors ; and in vain 
did Ralph remind him that the snow lay as high 
as the house-tops in the valley ; ineffectually did 
he point out to the knight that his horrible vision 
might come upon him during the solitude of night, 
in the mountains. ** It cannot be worse than if I 
remain here," replied Sintram, led his horse from 
the stall, and trotted away in the darkness. 

The noble courser slipped and stumbled and 
fell on the pathless route, and the rider failed not 
to pull him up again, and only spurred him the 
more hastily and anxiously on towards the wished- 
for and dreaded goal. Yet would he scarcely have 
attained it, if his faithful hound SkovmSrk^ had 
not run with him. The former explored the paths 
which lay under the snow, and drew him on to 
them with his joyous baying, and by whining ad- 
monished him of precipices, and of the delusive 
smoothness of the ice beneath the snow. At last 
they arrived at the ancestral castle about midnight; 
the windows of the hall shone l^efore them brilliantly 
illuminated, as if they were solemnimng some splen- 
did festival there ; and sounds like the song of sub- 
dued voices issued thence. In the court-yard Sin- 
tram hastily gave his steed in charge of some 
troopers, and ran up the steps, while Skovm&rke 
remained with the other associate of his journey. 
In the castle, a pious squire advanced towards the 
knight and said : ^Grod be praised, dear sir, that 
you are come. Above stairs there is once again cer- 
tainly nothing good going forward ; but have a care, 
too, yourself and do not allow yourself to be 
deluaed. Your father has a guest with him, and, 
as it appears to me^ an evil one.*' 

SinUram opened the doors with a shudder ; with 
his back towards him sat a little man in the dress 
of a miner ; the suits of armour had been for a 
length of time restored to their former place 
around the stone-table, and in such wise that they 
left only two seats vacant : that facing the door 



was taken possession of by BiSm of the Glowing 
Eye, and in the dazzling light of the tapers, his 
countenance and looks were of such a flaming 
red that the above terrible cognomen was perfectly 
charactei-istic of him. 

" Father, whom have you with you V* cried 
Sintram ; and his conjecture grew to a certaintyj 
when, upon the miner's turning round, the Little 
Master's detestable visage laughed out froia 
beneath the dark mummery. 

** Ay, just look sir, my son," said Biom, com- 
pletely bewildered : ** you have not been with me 
for a long time, and this merry companion has 
visited me this evening, and you have lost your 
place ; but just oast one of the suits of armour 
aside, and put an arm-chair in its place, and drink 
with us, and be joyous with us." 

« Ay, do so. Sir Knight Sintram ! " the Little 
Master said with a laugh ; *' what more can come 
of it than that the suit of mail will clatter in some- 
what a strange manner in its fall, and that, at the 
most, the wandering spirit of him to whom the 
armour belonged will look once at you over your 
shoulder ; but he won't drink our wine — ghosts^ 
indeed, let that alone : fall to then briskly !" 

Biorn joined in the execrable stranger's laugh 
with all his might ; and while Sintram collected his 
whole strength, in order to avoid being embarrassed 
by this wild discourse, and looked the Little Master 
in the face with calm steadfastness, the old man 
exclaimed : <* Why are you looking at him in that 
manner t Do you fancy you are looking in a mirror ! 
Now that you are together, I do not find it so much 
the case, but previously you appeared to me 
so much alike that either might have been taken 
for the other." 

^God forbid that!'* cried Sintram, advanced 
towards the frightful form, and said : << I command 
thee, hideous stranger, in virtue of my power as 
son and heir, as a consecrated knight, and as an 
immortal spirit, to withdraw from this castle !" 

Bi3m seemed about to oppose this with all his 
innate passion ; the Little Master muttered to 
himself: « You are, forsooth, — not master of the 
househere,pious knight,— have surelynever kindled 
a fire on the hearth here ; " when Sintram drew 
the sword bestowed on him by Gabriele, held the 
hilt before the eyes of the evil guest, and said 
calmly, but with a powerful voice — ** Die or flee 1 '* 

And he did flee, the terrible stranger, and with 
such incalculable precipitancy, that no one knew 
whether he had sprung out of the window or 
through the door ; but in his flight he overturned 
some of the suits of armour, the tapers were extin- 
guished, and in the lurid light, which in a mar- 
vellous manner illuminated the hall, it was as if 
the^ earlier words of the Little Master were ful- 
filled — as if the spirits of those to whom the steel 
armour had belonged were bending over the table 
shuddering with fear. 

Both father and son were perturbed with terror, 
but each took an opposite way to deliverance : the 
former heard the lll-'favoured guest coming up 
again ; and that such was his determined will was 
made known by the Little Master's advancing 
towards the door, on the lock of which his tawny 
hand was already resting. 

** Now indeed," said Sintram, to himself, <* we 
are lost if he returns! we are lost to eternity 
if he returns," and fell on his knees, and tilien 
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ing manner, TaniBhed into an ancient tomb. At 
the very same instant, Sir Folko de Montfau- 
oon came dashing up the MOndfelsen swift as 
the wind, and he must, indeed, have seen some- 
thing of the wondrous apparitions ; for, while 
standing close behind Sintram, he looked some- 
what p^e, and asked serioutl^, in a low voice : 

** Who were those two, Sir, with whom you 
were Just holding communion t " 

*^ God only knows," rejoined Sintram; ^ I do 
not know them." 

** If God did but know it ! " exclaimed Mont- 
fitucon ; ** but I am afraid that he now knows very 
little of you and all your practices." 

^< You speak terribly harsh words," said Sin- 
tram; ''but yet, since that unhappy evening, — 
ah, and from a still earlier date ! — I must brook 
everything you please to put upon me. Dear sir, 
you may give ci«dence to my words; I do not know 
those formidable companions of mine ; I do not 
call them, nor do I know what dreadful maledic- 
tion it is which makes them haunt my steps. God 
in his goodness, however, I do hope, is mindful of 
me, as a faithful shepherd forgets not even the 
worst and wildest of his flock that has strayed 
from the plain, and now with the voice of anguish 
calls after him from the dreary desert." 

The Baron's indignation was now completely 
broken ; two bright tears stood in his eyes, and 
he said : ** No, assuredly, Gk)d has not forgotten 
you, — do you not forget God in his goodness ; 
nor did I come to upbraid you. I came to bless 
you in Gabriele's name, and in my own. May our 
Master shield you, curb you, exalt you ! and Sin- 
tram, from the distant shores of Normandy I shall 
make you an object of my vigilance, and shall 
learn now you struggle against the evil which 
burdens your poor life ; and when you have cast 
it off and stand there as one who nas gloriously 
triumphed over malediction and murder, you shall 
then receive a token of recompense and of love, 
more glorious than you and I at this moment 
conceive." 

The words flowed from the mouth of the Baron 
as from a prophet ; he himself but half under- 
stood what he spoke ; taking a friendly farewell of 
Sintram he turned his noble Barbary, and sped 
down through the valley to the beach again. 

« Fool, fool, three-fold fool !" the Little Master's 
voice whispered in Sintram's ear, but old Ralph 
was heard distinctly chanting his morning song in 
the castle ; its last stanza ran thus : — 

<« By God is blest 

Whoe'er the Jest 
Of pleasure's world becomes ; 

Him raiseth he 

Invisibly 
Up to the angels' homes." 

On this a quiet joy thrilled through Sintram's 
heart, and he looked about him with higher grati- 
fication than he did in that hour when Gabriele 
bestowed scarf and sword, and Folko conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon him . 



CHAPTER XXV. 

With a propitious spring-breeze, the Baron and 
his fair lady were already scudding on the wide 
soa; nay, the coast of Normandy had already risen 



upon them from out the waves, and still Bidm of 
the Glowing Eve sat sullen and speechless in his 
castle ; he had not taken fiuewell of Uiem : in 
his soul there was more of timid defiance than 
loving respect for Montfaucon, espedally since the 
affair with the boar ; and acutely did the thought 
gnaw at his proud heart, that the Baron, the 
flower and pride of the whole race, had come to 
visit him with jov, and now departed discontented, 
in stem, reproachful displeasure. He kept it con- 
tinually before his mind, and it was as a thorn in 
his bosom — how everything had happened, and how 
everything might have been otherwise; and he 
always thought he heard the songs which remote 
posterity would sing in commemoration of the 
journey of the ^at Baron, and of the wortfa- 
lessness of the wild Bi5m. 

At length, with fierce anger, he tore asunder the 
bandsofhisgloomy spirit, burst forth from the castle 
with all his troopers, and commenced one of the 
most fearful and unjust feuds he had ever been 
6°g&ged in. Sintram, hearing his father's horn 
of battle winding, commended the Steinburg to old 
Ralph's care, and, armed for the fray, rode rapidly 
down from the castle. 

But the flames of the hovels and farm-yards 
among the mountains, rose up before him, and in 
their fearfully glowing characters, he read what 
kind of war his father was waging : on perceiving 
this, he trotted forward to join the bands, but 
there he only made offer of his mediation, protest- 
ing that he would not lay hand on his noble swoid 
in so abominable a conflict, even if the Steinburg, 
and the family castle also, must in consequence bo 
levelled to the ground by the enemy in revenge. 
Biom, in the frenzy of wrath, hurled the spear 
which he just then held in his hand at his son. 
The murderous weapon hissed by him, Sintram 
stood still, his visor open, moved not a limb to 
protect himself, and said : << Father, do what you 
dare do, but I join not in your nngodly war/* 
With a sneer indeed Biom of the Glowing Eye said, 
smiling: «It seems I am always to have a tutor 
here ; my son, put off the spruce knight of Fran- 
conia ! " but still he examined himself, accepted 
Sintram's mediation, made recompense for tho 
damage done, and retired in gloom to his £unily 
castle ; Sintram to the MOndfelsen again. 

From this time forward similar occurrences 
were no rarity. The upshot was, that Sintram was 
accounted the protector of all those whom his 
father persecuted in his outbursts of passion; but, 
notwithstanding this, the young knight's own wild- 
ness sometimes carried him away, so that he went 
hand in hand with his raging father in his atrocious 
deeds. Biorn would then laugh with shocking com- 
placency, and say : '^ Just lo<^, my brave son, how 
our torches flame up from the farm-yards ; how tho 
blood gushed after our swords in those bodies yon- 
der 1 I still observe, however you may dissemble, 
that you are, and abide my legitimate, dear heir 1" 

After such wild transgressions, Sintram knew 
not how else to find consolation than by riding off 
to the chaplain at Drontheim, and confessing to 
him his misery and his sins. After due penance 
and repentance, the latter did indeed pronounce 
his absolution, and raised up the crushed young 
man ; but he also frequently said :— 

** Oh how near, how very, very near yon ^vere 
enduring the Ust trial, and beholding Yerena's 
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countenance in triumph, and reconciling alL Now 
jou have cast yourself back again for years ; con- 
sider, my son, the life of man is transient, and if 
you ever slide backwards afresh, how will you 
climb the summit on this side eternity!*' 

Years rose and waned again, and Bibm's crown 
grew white as snow, and tihe youth Sintram had 
almost become an elderly man ; the aged Ralph 
was scarcely able to quit the Steinburg any more, 
and he was heard at times to say : ** Still to be 
alive is still a great burden to me, but in some mea- 
sure a source of great consolation also, believing, 
as I do, that God in his goodness has still a very 
great joy in store for me here below $ and this 
must concern young, dear Sir Sintram, for what 
else indeed in the world could rejoice me !" 

But everything remained as it was, and Sintram's 
frightful visions about Christmas, grew every year 
rather more grim than mild. 

The holy season was now approaching, and the 
afflicted knight experienced greater anguish of 
mind than ever. Sometimes, on counting the 
number of nights which would intervene before that 
period, a cold perspiration stood on his forehead, 
and he would say : ** Mark me, my dear old foster- 
father, this time something fearfully decisive is in 
reserve for me." 

One evening he was conscious of an urgent 
anxietv which impelled him toward his father; he 
fanciea the most dreadful scenes were going for- 
ward in the castle of his ancestors ; and in vain 
did Ralph remind him that the snow lay as high 
as the house-tops in the valley ; ineffectually did 
he point out to the knight that his horrible vision 
might come upon him during the solitude of night, 
in the mountains. ^ It cannot be worse than if I 
remain here," replied Sintram, led his horse from 
the stall, and trotted away in tiie darimess. 

The noble courser slipped and stumbled and 
fell on the pathless route, and the rider failed not 
to pull him up again, and only spurred him the 
more hastily and anxiously on towards the wished- 
for and dreaded goal. Yet would he scarcely have 
attained it, if his faithful hound Skovmilrk^ had 
not run with him. The former explored the paths 
which lay under the snow, and drew him on to 
them with his joyous baying, and by whining ad- 
monished him of precipices, and of the delusive 
smootluess of the ice beneath the snow. At last 
they arrived at the ancestral castle about midnight; 
the windows of the hall shone l^ef ore them brilliantly 
illuminated, as if they were solemnising some splen- 
did festival there ; and sounds like the song of sub- 
dued voices issued thence. In the court-yard Sin- 
tram hastily gave his steed in charge of some 
troopers, and ran up the steps, while SkovmHrk^ 
remained with the other associate of his journey. 
In the castle, a pious squire advanced towards the 
knight and said : *' God be prabed, dear sir, that 
you are come. Above stairs there is once again cer- 
tainly nothing good going forward ; but have a care, 
too, yourself and do not allow yourself to be 
deluaed. Your father has a guest with him, and, 
as it appears to me^ an evil one.*' 

SinUram opened the doors with a shudder ; with 
his back towajrds him sat a little man in the dress 
of a miner ; the suits of armour had been for a 
length of time restored to their former place 
around the stone-table, and in such wise that they 
left only two seats vacant : that facing the door 



was taken possession of by BiSm of the Glowing 
Eye, and in the dazzling light of the tapers^ his 
countenance and looks were of such a flaming 
red that the above terrible cognomen was perfectly 
characteiistic of him. 

" Father, whom have you with you !" cried 
Sintram ; and his conjecture grew to a certainty^ 
when, upon the miners turning round, the Little 
Master's detestable visage laughed out from 
beneath the dark mummery. 

<' Ay, just look sir, my son," said Biom, com- 
pletely bewildered : '* you have not been with me 
for a long time, and this meiTy companion has 
visited me this evening, and you have lost your 
place ; but just oast one of the suits of armour 
aside, and put an arm-chair in its place, and drink 
with us, and be joyous with us." 

«Ay, do so. Sir Knight Sintram!" the Little 
Master said with a laugh ; << what more can come 
of it than that the suit of mail will clatter in some- 
what a strange manner in its fall, and that, at the 
most, the wandering spirit of him to whom the 
armour belonged will look once at you over your 
shoulder ; but he won't drink our wine — ghosts^ 
indeed, let that alone : fall to then briskly !" 

Biom joined in the execrable stranger's laugh 
with all his might ; and while Sintram collected his 
whole strength, in order to avoid being embarrassed 
by this wild discourse, and looked the Little Master 
in the face with calm steadfastness, the old man 
exclaimed : ** Why are you looking at him in that 
manner t Do you fancy you are looking in a mirror ! 
Now that you are together, I do not find it so much 
the case, but previously you appeared to me 
so much alike that either might have been taken 
for the other." 

^God forbid that!'* cried Sintram, advanced 
towards the frightful form, and said : '*! command 
thee, hideous stranger, in virtue of my power as 
son and heir, as a consecrated knight, and as an 
immortal spirit, to withdraw from l£is castle !" 

Bi5m seemed about to oppose this with all his 
innate passion ; the Little Master muttered to 
himself : << You are, forsooth, — not master of the 
house here, pious knight,— have surely never kindled 
a fire on liie hearth here ; " when Sintram drew 
the sword bestowed on him by Gabriele, held the 
hilt before the eyes of the evil guest, and said 
calmly, but with a powerful voice — ** Die or flee ! " 

And he did flee, the terrible stranger, and with 
such incalculable precipitancy, that no one knew 
whether he had sprung out of the window or 
through the door ; but in his flight he overturned 
some of the suits of armour, the tapers were extin- 
guished, and in the lurid light, which in a mar- 
vellous manner illuminated the hall, it was as if 
thcL earlier words of the Little Master were ful- 
filled — as if the spirits of those to whom the steel 
armour had belonged were bending over the table 
shuddering with fear. 

Both father and son were perturbed with terror, 
but each took an opposite way to deliverance : the 
former heard the ill-favoured guest coming up 
again ; and that such was his determined will was 
made known by the Little Master's advancing 
towards the door, on the lock of which his tawny 
hand was already resting. 

^ Now indeed," said Sintram, to himself, <' we 
are lost if he returns! we are lost to eternity 
if he returns," and fell on his knees, and then 
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.prayed earnestly from his troubled heart, to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; and now he was away 
from the door again, and again Biom called him 
up ; and again he prayed without ceasing : thus this 
spiritual conflict was carried on the whole night 
through, and howling whirlwinds continued to 
rage round about the castle during the whole time, 
till all the household fancied they beheld the end 
of the world. 

A glimpse of morning at length shone through 
the windows of the hall, the howling of the tempest 
was hushed, Biom fell back on his arm-chair in 
unconscious slumber, hope and quiet came into 
all the hearts of the inmates of the castle, and 
Sintram, pale and exhausted, went forth in front 
of the gate, to inhale the dewy air of the mild 
winter morning. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The faithful hound, Sk«ivmark^, had followed, 
caressing his master, and now lay wakeful and on 
the look-out at his feet, while Sintram sat half 
asleep on a stone seat in a recess in the wall. 
Suddenly he pricked up his ears, his bright eyes 
rolling about with delight, and bounded frolic- 
somely away down the mountain. Immediately 
after, the chaplain of Drontheim came forth from 
among the stones, while the good animal greeted 
him with fondling, and then ran back again to his 
knight, as if to proclaim the wished-for tidings. 

Sintram opened his eyes like a child whose 
Christmas gift you have placed beside his bed. 
Then the chaplain smiled on him as he had never 
smiled on him previously. Blessing, and the con- 
sciousness of victory achieved, or, at all events, 
the cheering proximity of both, were contained in 
that smile. 

^ You accomplished much, very much, yester- 
day,' ' said the pious minister, and his hands invo- 
luntarily joined and his eyes sparkled. " I bless 
God on your account, my heroic knight. Yerena 
is aware of all, and she, too, praises God for you. 
Nay, I dare hope the time will soon be here when 
you may appear in her presence. But Sintram, Sir 
Sintram, it comes on apace ; for the aged man 
above there needs speedy assistance, and a heavy 
— ^the last it is to be hoped — but a sorely heavy 
trial you have on his account still to endure. 
Gird yourself, my hero ! gird yourself with tangi- 
ble weapons too. True, this time only spiritual 
arms are required ; but in moments of decision it 
beseems the knight, as the monastic, to appear in 
the full, solemn garb of his order. If agreeable 
to you, we will repair forthwith to Drontheim : 
you must perform the journey back hither this 
night. This appertains to the concealed purpose 
which obscurely reveals itself to Yerena's foresight. 
There is, besides, always in this part so much Siat 
is hostile and distracting ; and quiet self-collection 
is very necessary for you to-day." 

Sintram bowed his acquiescence in cheerful 
humility, and called for his horse, and a suit of 
armour. *• Only," he added, ** let them not bring 
any of those suits which have lain in the hall 
since they were overturned last night !*' His com- 
mands were executed speedily and with accuracy. 

The pieces of armour which they brought for- 
ward were embellished with beautiful engraving. 



only the helmet was plain, formed rather like that 
of the squire than knight; the lance, of almost 
colossal dimensions, which belonged to the suit ; — 
all this was regarded by the chaplain in profound 
reflection and with melancholy emotion. At last, 
when Sintram, with the assistance of the squire, was 
almost fully equipped, the pious ecclesiastic said : 

*' Strange ordering of Providence ! Look, dear 
Sir, this harness and this spear were formerly 
borne by Weigand the Slender, and many great 
deeds he accomplished with them. While nursed 
by your mother in the castle, and when your father 
too treated him very mildly, he begged it as a 
favour to be allowed to hang up his armour and 
lance in Biorn's armoury ; he himself, as you are 
well aware, purposed building a cloister, in which to 
enter as a monk ; and he added his former squire's 
helmet in place of the other, because tius was the 
helmet he wore when first he looked on the 
countenance of the beautiful Yerena. How singu- 
lar it happens that they should bring you for the 
decisive hour even these arms which have rested 
so long ! To me, however, far as my short-sighted 
human eye can discern, to me it does seem a very 
serious sign, truly, but yet a glorious one, auguring 
a great deal." 

Meanwhile Sintram stood completely equipped, 
very solemn and splendid in appearance ; and from 
his person and agility you might have deemed him 
still a youth, had not his gnef-furrowed counte- 
nance beneath his helmet, betrayed his advanced 
age. 

" Who has bound leaves on the head of my 
battle-horse ! " Sintram demanded indignantly of 
the troopers. ** I am no victor, nor do I go to 
invite to a marriage feast. And, besides, what 
other foliage \s there now to be found but these 
red and yellow rustling oak-leaves, sad and with- 
out life, as the season itself !" 

** Sir, I do not know why, myself," replied one 
of the troopers ; <' but it seemed to me as if it 
must absolutely be thus." 

^' Let him have his whim," said the chaplain. 
" I, too, fancy it comes as a significant sign from 
the right source. '^ 

The knight then vaulted into the saddle ; the 
ecclesiastic went beside him, and they both pro- 
ceeded slowly and in silence towards Drontheim. 
The good hound ran behind his kni^t. When 
they came in view of the lofty castle ofJDrontheim, 
a soft smile spread over Sintram's countenance 
like sunshine on a wintry valley. *^ God does 
great things in me," said he. ^'As a fearfuUy 
wild boy, I once fled away from this place ; I re- 
turn as a man repentant. I hope there may be a 
happy issue to this hitherto troubled life !" 

The chaplain nodded his head in friendly ac- 
quiescence ; and shortly after the travellers issued 
forth from the lofty, echoing archway into the 
yard of the castle. At the chaplain's nod, troopers 
hastened respectfully forward, and took charge of 
the horse ; he and Sintram then made their way 
through many winding stairs and corridors to the 
remote chamber which the chaplain had made 
choice of — far from the throng of men, nigh to 
the clouds and the stars. Here they both spent a 
quiet day in heartfelt prayer, and in sedulously 
perusing Holy Scripture. 

When evening came on, the chaplain arose and 
said : ^ Come, my knight, now saddle your steed 
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and mount, and ride back to your father's castle. 
You have a toilsome way before you, and I dare 
not accompany you ; but to call upon the Lord in 
your behalf is not denied me, and this I will do all 
through this dreadful night. thou most precious 
vassal of the Most High t mayest thou not, indeed, 
be lost !" 

Shuddering with dreadful forebodings, but yet 
braced and glad in his spirit, Sintram ^Ifilled all 
the commands of the ghostly man. The sun had 
just stooped below the horizon, when the knight 
neared a long valley, strangely shut in by rocks, 
through which lay the road to die fSamily castle. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

He was already near the rocky pass, when the 
knight once more looked round with a prayer of 
thanksgiving towards the castle of Drontheim. It 
rose so still and magnificent and peaceful, the 
bright glass of the chaplain's high chamber still 
glistened in the last gleams of the sun, already 
sunk beneath the horizon ; before Sintram lay the 
dreary valley, looking like his grave. 

There now came from one side somebody riding 
on a little steed, and Skovmarke, who had trotted 
on to reconnoitre the strange form, ran back at 
the same moment, his tail and ears hanging down, 
howling and whining, and slunk timidly under his 
master's war-horse. 

But this noble animal also seemed to forget his 
wonted boldness of spirit ; he shrunk back ; and 
when the knight prepared to urge him towards the 
stranger, he reared up snorting, and began to 
back on his hind legs. Only with great exertion 
did Sintram's strength and good horsemanship at 
length master him; his nag quite white with foam, 
he approached the unknown traveller. 

** You have timid animals with you," said the 
latter in a low, suppressed voice. 

In the still darkling twilight Sintram could not 
rightly discern what kind of being he really had 
before him, only a very pallid visage — ^he thought 
at first that it was covered with fresh-fallen 
snow— was visible to him from beneath the gar- 
ments which enveloped it. It seemed as if the 
stranger bore a casket wrapped up under his arm, 
his little horse lowered his head towards the 
ground, apparently wearied to death, while a bell, 
which depended below his neck from the wretched, 
torn bridle, jingled most strangely. 

After a brief pause Sintram replied : " Noble 
steeds are shy of those of a less noble race, because 
they feel ashamed of them; and the most valiant 
hound has a secret dread of unusual forms. I 
have no timid animals with me." 

" Good Sir knight, then ride with me into the 
valley." 

** I mean to enter the valley, but I require no 
companion." 

*^ But I perhaps require one. Do you not see 
that I am unarmed ) And about this time, and 
at this hour, there are hideous monsters here." 

When, as if in confirmation of the stranger's 
terrible words, a thing swung down from the 
nearest frost-covered tree — you could not distin- 
guish whether it were serpent or salamander — it 
curled up and coiled round, and seemed as if pre- 



paring to drop down on the knight or his com- 
panion. Sintram thrust forth his lance and trans- 
fixed it ; but, amid the most frightful contortions, 
it remained firmly on the spear-head, and ineffec- 
tually did the knight endeavour to dislodge it by 
drawing it against rock and branch. He then bent 
forward and passed the lance behind him over 
his right shoulder, so that he no longer had the 
hideous animal before his eyes, and with col- 
lected courage addressed the stranger : 

** It does, however, seem that it may be in my 
power to assist you, and I am not exactly forbid- 
den the conduct of one unknown to me ; forward, 
then, briskly into the valley ! " 

** Assist ! " was the sombre answer. ** No ; — 
I may assist you, perhaps. But God be gracious 
to you, if the time should ever come when I could 
no longer help you ; you would then be lost, and 
I should be an object of terror to you ; but we 
will enter the valley, and I have the word of your 
knighthood for it. Come on I " 

They rode forward : Sintram's steed still shy, the 
faithful hound still whining, but both obedient to 
the will of their master ; the knight calm and firm. 

The snow had fallen from the smooth rocks, and 
in the light of the rising moon many fantastic 
forms might be seen on the stone-walls, some ap- 
pearing like serpents, others like human faces ; 
but they were only the strange-looking veins which 
ran through the cliffs, and between them the half- 
naked roots of the trees that had settled there in 
stubborn frigidity. Strange and elevated, the 
castle of Drontheim looked once more through a 
cleft in the rock, as if to take a last farewell of 
the knight. 

The latter now looked his companion closely in 
the face, and it almost seemed to him as if Weigand 
the Slender were riding at his side. ** In God's 
name ! " he exclaimed, ^ are you, perchance, the 
shadow of the departed hero, who suffered and 
died for Verena ? " 

** 1 did not suffer, I did not die ; but you suffer, 
and you die, ye poor mortals ! " Thus muttered 
the stranger. <* I am not Weigand. I am the 
Other who looked so like him, and whom you, too, 
have met before in the wood." 

Sintram wished to relieve himself from the 
horror with which these words inspired him. Ho 
looked on his horse ; it appeared to him quite 
changed. The sere, deep-coloured oak-leaves 
rustling on his head, seemed like sacrificial flames 
in the moonlight as it danced upon them. He 
looked down on his faithful Skovmarke; fear, too, 
had disfigured him marvellously. On the ground, 
in the middle of the road, dead men's bones lay 
strewn about, and unsightly lizards slipped to and 
fro, and in defiance of the wintry season, deep- 
red, poisonous fungi shot up above the snow. 

" Is this, now, my horse, on which I am riding !" 
the knight asked himself in a low voice. << And 
is that trembling animal, running beside me, ray 
hound 1" 

It was at this moment that he heard some one 
behind him call out in a shrill voice : ** Stop ! 
stop ! Do take me with you ! " Looking round, 
Sintram perceived an execrable little form, with 
horns on its head, in face half boar, half bear, 
moving on erect on hoofs like those of the horse ; 
a most ill-shapen weapon, bent like a sickle, in his 
hand — it was the being that had before troubled 
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him in hia dreanu, and, kh ! il wm, too, oo other 
than the malevolent Little Mwter — uid, lugtuiig 
wildly, it Btretchrd forth x long cUw towards the 
Imight'i hips. 

la his pertarbatioii at mind Sintmn muttered: 
" I miuC have fallen asleep, and now tay dreams 
break forth I " 

" You are awake," replied the rider of tbe little 
horse, ■' but yoo know me bIbo in your visions ; 
for behold, I am Death." And the garmenls fell 
trom him, discorering a fieehleBfl, wasted frame, 
with a countenance, half dead, encircled with a 
diadem of serpents ; that which he held concealed 
beneath the mantle proved to be an houT'^ lass 
abnoat run out This Death held in hia flesEless 
right hand towards the knight ; while the bell 
dnwnding from the horse's neck sounded ver; 
solemnly. It was a death-belt. 

" Lord, 1 commend my eoul tc Thy keeping ! " 
was Sintram's prayer; and he rode on in earnest 
resignation after Death, who beckoned him to 
follow. 

" He has not gat you yet '. He has not got you 
yet I " exclaimed the terrible liend behind them. 
Bather resign youraelf to me. In an instant—for 
quick are your thoughts, and quick is my power — 
in a moment you shall be in Normandy. Helen 
is still bloomine, beautiful as when she departed 
from hence, and this night she isyoura." 

And again he Ijegan his unholy encomiums on 
Gabriele's baiuty, and Sintram's heart beat high 
in hia weak bosom with ardour and wild emotion. 

Death said nothinjf more, bat he continued to 
raise the hour-gtoas in his riglit hand, high and 
more high ; and as the sand now ran out more 
quickly, a faint spark &om the glass spread over 
Smtram'a coantenauce, and his fancy pictured 
Eternity rising before him with its quiet glories, 
while the confused World tore him backwards 
with hideous claws. 

I command thee, thou wild form, that now 
pursuest me," he enclaimed, " I command thee 
in the name of my Master, Jesua Christ, to dewst 
from thy Bednctive prating, and to make thyseif 
known to me by that designation with which thon 
art marked in Holy Scdpture I " 

The name, in sound more terrible than a thun- 
der-clap, escaped from the lips of tbe tempter in 
desperation, and he vanished. 

" He will not come ^ain," Death said with 
fnendtineie. 

I am now become yours entirely, then, my 
grave companion t " 

" Not yet, my Sintram. I shall not come to 
you these many, many years ; but you must not 
forget me till then." 

■' I will hold thee fast bef<»e my soul, thou ter- 
l^ble, salutary admonisher ; thou dreadj loving 

"01 canlook very bland." 

And he forthwith showed it in fact Gradually, 
and with more and more distinctness of outline, tlie 
form took a mild lustre from the increasing light 
of the hour-glass ; the features, hut now so grimly 
BeriouB, smiled placidly ; the crown of serpents 
became a chaplet of palm ; the steed, a while, . 
vapoury cloud, and the hell rang forlh, invisible, 
jweet lulling melodiea. Sintram fancied he heard 
these words amid the sounds :-.* 



For.tn 






The knight knew well that his father was m 
and urged forward his noble steed. He now obeyed 
him with readiness and willingly ; the foilhftJ 
hound, too, ran again at his side, aasiduously, and 
with confidence. Death had vanished, only some- 
thing like a roseate cloud of morning moved on 
before them, which, too, continued still visible, after 
the risen sun spread hJs clear end warm light over 
the bright winter ^y. 



CHAPTER XXVIU. 

" Hb is dead, he died from fright Oi 
the dreadfully tempestuous night t " thus spidie 

some of BiSm's warriors about Ihia Ume ; who,as 
the knight had not been restored to conacionsneiB 
since the morning of the previous day, had prepared 
a couch of wolf and bear skins for him in the great 
hall, in the midst of the partially prostrate armour. 
One ofUiesqumes sighed inalow tone — "Ah God! 
have mercy on his poor wild soul I " 

The sentinel was now heard to wind his horn 
from the tower, and a trooper entered the cham- 
ber with astonishment. — " Tliero is a knight 
advancing," said he, "a wondruus knight. I 
should take him to be Sir Sintram, but a bright, 
bright morning cloud moves on close before him, 
and illqminea him with such vivid rays, that one 
might imagine bright red flowers were showering 
down on him ; beaidea which, hia horse bears 
a ruddy wreath of leaves high on his head, whicl 
I have never been accustomed to Bee in the sol 
of our dead liege." 

" I wove just such a wreath for bi™ yesterday," 
said iLUOther; " At first it did not please him, bnt 
yet, after a few words, he let it remain. 

"Why now, did y- ' " 



vithoQt 



^ singing in my ear 



' victory, yictory. 
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" Well, there hung projecting above me a si 

bough of our most ancient oak, which, amid the 
snow, preserved almost all its red and yellow 

leaves. So'I did what the song seemed to direct, 

stripped otr some of the branchee, and wove a 
crown of victory for the noble battle-horse. At the 
same moment, too, Skovmarke, — you are awai 
that the good animal was ever strangely shy of Si 
Bii>m,andon that acoannthad on his arrival gone 
to the stable with the horse, — leiqwd upon me qui 
flatteringly and with pleasure, as if to thank n 
for my pains ; and such noble animals have a keen 
instinctive perception of propitious omens." 

The sound of Sintram's spurs was heard on tbe 
flag-stone steps, and SkovmMrk^'s joyoua bay. 

Uprose the supposed lifeless body of Bi5rT! 
once, looked around with rolling eyes, struned 
wide open, and with a hollow voice demanded 
of the amazed troopers : — 

" Who comes there, ye people 1 who comse 
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there 1 I know it is my son, it is my son ; but who 
comes with him f — ^the answer bears the sword of 
justice or mercy. Look ye^ people, Godard and 
Rudlieb have prayed much for me ; but if the Little 
Master is with my son, I am lost notwithstanding." 

^ Thou art not lost, dear father 1 " Sintram's 
friendly voice resounded through the door, which 
he opened softly ; and the roseate wreath of cloud 
was wafted with him into the chamber. 

Biom folded his hands, looked up to Heaven 
with thanksgiving, and said with a smile, << Yes, 
yes, God be praised, it is the right companion ! It 
Ib Death, so fair and friendly ! " 

He then beckoned his son to him, saying : ^ Come 
hither, thou who art my deliverer, thou blessed of 
the Lord, to the end that I may apprise thee of 
what has happened to me.*' 

Upon Sintram's seating himself beside his 
father's couch, all in the room were struck with a 
remarkable and conspicuous change. The aged 
Biom, usually flaming as in eye, so in his whole 
countenance, was now of quite a pale hue, almost 
like white marble, while, on the other hand, Sin- 
tram, formerly so deathly pale, had the bright 
ruddy cheek of youth : this arose from the &et 
that the wreath of cloud still shed its rays upon 
him, the presence of which in the chamber, was, 
indeed, rather presaged than seen, but yet it 
thrilled every heart with a slight shudder. 

*^ Lo, my son," the aged man began, in a low 
voice and friendly, << I have lain very long in a 
death-slumber, in which I was not conscious of 
anything that occurred without me, but within, 
ah! within, I have been but too painfully con- 
scious! I thought my soul would pass away 
from me, in my eternal anguish ; and yet again, 
I felt still greater horror from the reflection 
that my soul was eternal as this anguish. Dear 
child, thy now so ruddy cheek, is beginning, 
however, to pale at my discourse ; I pause; but 
let me tell thee something more agreeable. — Far, 
far away, I saw a high bright church, in which 
knelt Godard and RudliebLenz, and prayed for 
me. Grodard had now become very, very aged, 
and almost looked like our snow-mountains, but in 
their hours of beauty, when radiant with the even- 
ing sun ; and RudUeb, too, was an elderly man, 
yet very sprightly and very vigorous, and with 
equal vivacity and vigour did they both call upon 
God to aid me their enemy. It was then that I 
heard a voice like that of an angel say : < his son will 
accomplish the most ; he must this night wrestle 
with death and with him who is fallen ; his victory 
is victory, his fall is destruction, to the aged man 
and to himself ! On this I awoke, and knew that 
all turned upon whom thou broughtest with thee. 
Thou hast achieved the victory. O praise be to 
thee, after God !" 

*' Godard Lenz and Rudlieb Lenz have also lent 
great assistance," replied Sintram, ^ and ah, dear 
iather, the fervent prayers of the chaplain of Dron- 
theim. In struggling with allurement and horror, 
I felt indeed how the divine spirit of pious men 
floated around and braced me." 

" I will willingly believe that, my glorious son, 
and everything thou sayest to me," rejoined the 
aged man ; and at the same moment the chaplain 
of Drontheim entered: with a smile betokening 
joy and peace, Biom stretched forth his hand to 
him. 



A grateful scene then ensued, all embracing in 
unity of spirit and felicity. " Why observe," said 
the senior Biom, ^how the good SkovmSrk^, too, 
is now leaping upon me in fondness, and wishes to 
caress me I It is not long since he always howled 
timidly when he saw me." << Dear Sir," said the 
chaphun, ** there is a celestial spark, (Gottesgeist) 
also indwelling in the animal, though slumbering 
in sooth and unconscious." 

By degrees it grew still and more still in the 
hall ; the last hour of the aged knight was drawing 
near, but he remained cheerful and glad. The 
chaplain and Sintram prayed beside his couch. 
The troopers knelt around in devotion. At length 
the dying man said : *^ Is that Yerena's bell ring- 
ing for prayers in the convent 1" Sintram nodded 
assuringly to him ; and his hot tears of inward 
emotion fell upon his father's cheek. Then a 
radiance seemed to break forth from the eyes of 
the aged man ; the roseate cloud-wreath passed on 
just above him — ^and radiance, and cloud-wreath, 
and life, had vanished from the body. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Some days afterwards, Sintram stood in the 
parlour of the convent, awaiting, with a beating 
neart, the appearance of his mother : he had seen 
her for the last time, when, a slumbering boy, he 
was awakened by her tender farewell-kisses^ but 
immediately to fall asleep again, in half-conscious 
musing as to what his mother's object really was, 
and ineffectually to seek her next morning in castie 
and in garden. Beside him now stood the chaplain, 
and rejoiced for his part in the melancholy rapture 
of the softened hero, on whose cheeks there still 
remained a £Eunt reflection of that solemn morning 
cloud. 

The inner doors opened. In her white vestments, 
Yereiia,tall and of dignified and august deportment, 
entered, smiling phusidly, and beckoned her son 
towards the railings. Here no thought of any pas- 
sionate outbreakof painor joy could be entertained. 
The holy peace, which pervaded the halls like a 
floating whisper, had sunk deep in a heart less 
tried and chastened than that which beat now 
in Sintram's bosom. Weeping silent tears, the 
son knelt down before his mother, kissed her gar- 
ments as they undulated through the grating, and 
feh as in paradise, where all desire and perturba- 
tion is stilled. 

«Dear mother," said he, '^let me become a holy 
man, as thou art a holy lady ; then I will enter 
the monastery yonder, and perhaps I may at some 
future time be found worthy to be thy confessor, 
when sickness and the infirmity of old age detains 
the pious chaplain in the castle of Drontheim." 

** That would be a delightful existence of quiet 
gladness, my good child," replied Yerena ; ^ But 
such is not thy destination ; thou must abide a 
strong and powerful knight, and dedicate that long 
life, which it would seem is almost always bestowed 
on us children of the high northern climes, to 
shielding the weak and taming the insolent, and 
indeed to another grateful, honourable occupation, 
which my mind rather sees darkly than knows 
clearly." 

'*The will of Providence be done!" said the 
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knight, and rose up with foil resignation and firm- 
ness. 

^ That 'a my brave son ;" rejoined the kdy 
Yerena; <<Ah, many bright calm joys are in 
reserve for us ! Lo, onr long-cheriwed, ardent 
desire of meeting again has been ahready satLsfied, 
and thou shalt not again remain so entirely removed 
from me ; every week, on or about this day, thou 
wilt return to me, and report to me what honour- 
able things thou hast achieved, taking with thee 
my counsel and my blessing." 

** In sooth, then, I am once again a good, happy 
child !" Sintram exclaimed with eladness of 
heart ; ** only that, in addition to this. Heaven has 
blessed me with the vigour of manhood, alike in 
body and mind : oh, that son is a happ^ man to 
whom it is vouchsafed to make glad his beloved 
mother by laying at her feet the trophies and the 
fruits of his life." 

Thus, cheerful, and with manifold blessings, he 
departed from the quiet precincts of the convent, 
and entered upon his noble career. Not content 
with going forth wherever the question was to 
promote justice, and prevent wrong, the knight 
opened the gates of the now hospitable castle of his 
ancestors, to shield and provide for every stran- 
ger, and old Ralph, almost rejuvenated at sight 
of the pious deeds of his knight, officiated as 
steward therein. A fine winter of brisk activity 
passed on, and it was only at times that Sintram 
sighed to himself in quiet: ^Ah Montfaucon, ah 
Gabriele, may you now have pardoned me en- 
tirely !" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Bright Spring had already come on through 
the northern lands, when one morning, after a 
victorious night-fray with the most formidable 
peace-breaker in that part of the country, Sin- 
tram turned his horse's head round towards his 
ancestral castle. His troopers followed him with 
songs ; as they drew near, the blithe sound of 
horns was heard in the direction of the castle. 
** A dear visit must await us," said the knight, and 
put his horse to a quicker trot over the meadows 
glistening with dew. 

Already in the distance they saw old Ralph 
busy in ordering an early repast on a table under 
the trees in front of the castle-gate. From every 
battlement and turret, banners and flags streamed 
gaily in the refreshing breeze of Spring, while 
squires in their festive garments, were running to 
and fro. When pious Ralph perceived his knight, 
he lifted his clasped hands above his hoary head, 
and hastened on into the castle. Soon the folding 
gates opened solemnly, and Ralph advanced to 
Sintram, who had by this time arrived, with tears 
of joy standing in his eyes, and pointed to three 
noble forms who followed after. 

These consisted of two tall men ; the one very 
aged, the other almost entering upon old age, and 
both uncommonly alike, who led a beauteous youth 
between them, attired as a page, in vestments of 
sky-blue velvet, richly embroidered with gold. 
The other two wore black velvet dresses, in the 
fashion of the Grerman citizens of that period, with 
massive gold chains and large brilliant medals 
about their neck and breast. 



Sintram had never before seen his august 
visitors ; and yet they appeared to him like ac- 
quaintances who had been lone familiar to him. 
The more aged man reminded nim of his dying 
father's words, about the snow-mountain when 
radiant with the light of the evening sun ; and 
then he himself remembered, he knew not how, 
he had once heard from Folko, that, in southern 
climes, one of the highest summits of this kind was 
called Mount St. Godard. Then he knew in a 
moment, that the old, yet brisk and vigorous 
man at his side was Rudlieb. But the youth in 
the middle of them both, ah ! in his humility, 
Sintram scarcely made bold to hope who he could 
be, notwithstanding the calm feeling of pride with 
which he dwelt on two highly revered forms that 
the features before him called up before his mind. 

The aged Godard Lenz, the prince of old men, 
now advanced solemnly towards him and said : 

«This is the page Engeltram de Montfaucon, 
the only son of the great Baron de Montfaucon, and 
father and mother being well acquainted with tby 
spotless and honourable chivalry, send him to thee, 
Sir Sintram, to the end that thou mayest train 
him to northern vigour and honour, and make him 
a Christian hero, like thyself." 

Sintram alighted quickly from his steed. En- 
geltram de Montfaucon held his stirrup with an 
excellent grace, checking the troopers as they 
pressed forward, with these words, which he 
pronounced in a friendly but decisive tone : '< I am 
the noblest bom squire of this august knight, and 
immediate attendance on him appertains to me." 

Sintram knelt down on the turf in silent prayer; 
he then raised up Folko's and Gabriele's image 
towards the sun, and exclaimed, '' With the aid of 
Heaven, my Engeltram, thou wilt become like 
him, and thy career like his ! " 

But Ralph, weeping with joy, said, " Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ! "— 
Godard and Rudlieb Lenz embraced Sintram ; the 
Chaplain of Drontheim, who had just arrived from 
Verena's convent, bringing once again a cheerful 
morning-salutation to her vigorous son, extended 
his hands over all, and pronounced a benediction. 



Possibly it may, at some future time, be vouch- 
safed to your poet, to sing the glorious deeds 
which, firat under Sintram's guidance, and after- 
wards alone in various expeditions, were accom- 
plished by Engeltram de Montfaucon, in the 
service of God and for the honour of ladies. 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 

It has indeed sometimes been a matter of dis- 
cussion, whether a poet has put together the 
productions of his mind from materials prepared 
at an earlier period, or, generally, as to what causes 
they owe their origin. To me such inquiries 
seem by no means without interest ; and I am, 
moreover, of opinion, that in cases where the 
author is able to render a clear account to himself, 
he is prompted, — indeed he is to some extent in 
duty bound, — to communicate it to his reader . 
Hence the following notice. 

Some years since, among my birth-day presents 
there was a beautiful copper-plate engraving by 
Albert Dtirer. The subject was the following : — 
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A knight in armour, of an elderly countenance, 
ia riduig on a tall horse, and accompanied by his 
dog, through a formidable valley, where clefts in 
the rocks and roots of trees twist themsdves into 
hideous forms, and poisonous fungi luxuriate on 
the ground. Noxious reptiles are seen creeping 
between them. Near him rides Death on a lean 
horse ; behind, a figure of the Devil is stretching 
out his clutches after the knight ; steed and dog 
have a marvellous aspect, as if infected by the 
horrors by which they are encompassed ; the 
knight, however, pursues his way with composure, 
bearing on the point of his lance a species of 
lizard which he has already transfixed. In the 
distance, a castle looks down with its ample, 
friendly towers, making the seclusion of the v^ey 
sink more deeply into the soul. 



My friend, Edward Hitzig, who gave me this 
print, had appended a letter, with a request to 
have the enigmatical figures explained to him in a 
ballad. This it was not given me to accomplish 
then, nor for a long time subsequent ; but the 
picture was constantly present to my mind, both 
in peace and war, till it unfolded itself quite 
plainly to my fancy, and now — ^mstead of a metri- 
cal bsJlad however, — has shaped itself into a little 
romance, provided the kind reader will let it pass 
for such. 

Written on the 5th December. 1814. 

FouQuf:'. 



THE END. 
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